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THE SHEEP. 


. HEN the lambs appear weak, it is 
F J uſual, to fell them to the butcher, and 
+ W to keep thoſe which are the fatteſt, moſt 
N * vigorous, and have the thickeſt fleece; 
nor are the firſt lambs, ever ſo good, as 
thoſe which follow. If we would raiſe thoſe which 
are born in the months of October, November, De- 
cember, January, and February, they are kept in 
the ſtable, during the winter; they are only let out 
in the mornings and evenings, in order that they 
may ſuck ; and are not ſuffered to go into the fields, 
till the beginning of April. Sometime before, they 
ruſt have a very little graſs given to them, in order, 
to uſe them by degrees to this new food. They may 
be weaned at a month old, but it is better to let 
them ſuck, till they are fix weeks, or two months. 
Lambs, which are white and without ſpots, are al- 
ways to be preferred to black and ſpotted ones; 
white wool ſelling better, than black, or mixed. 
Their caſtration ſhould be performed when they 
are ſive or ſix months old, or even older; in ſpring, 
and in autumn, when the weather is moderate. This 
operation 
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operation is done two ways; the moſt common is 
by inciſion; and the teſticles are eaſily taken out of 
che opening, by the incifion that is made. The other 
method is without inciſion, and is done by tying a 
ſtring tight beneath the teſticles, and, by this method, 

the parts which join to them are deſtroyed. Caſtration 

makes the lamb fick and melancholy ; and it is good 
to give them bran mixed with ſalt, fot two or three 
days, to prevent the diſguſt, which frequently ſuc- 
ceeds, in this ſtate. 

At one year old, the rams, the ſheep, and the 
ewes, loſe the two front teeth of the wn jaw; 
and almoſt every one knows, that they have no inciſive 
teeth in the ſuperior jaw; at eighteen months old, 
the two neighbouring teeth of the two firſt that fell, 
fall alſo; and, at three years old; they are all repla- 

ced; they are then even and tolerably white ;. but 
in proportion as the animal becomes older, they be- 
come uneven, and black. The age of che ram is alſo 
known by his horns,” which ſhew themſelves in the 
firft year, and frequently from the birth; they grow 
every year a ring, which is a mark cound, and which 
continues growing till death. Moſt commonly; The 
ſheep have no horns ;: but they have boney promi- 
nences on their heads, in the ſame part where the horns 
of the rams grow; there are, notwithſtanding, ſome 

ep, which have two, and even four horns. Theſe 
ſheep are like the others; their horns are five or fix 
inches long, but leſs turned than thoſe of the ram; 
and, when there are four horns, the two exterior 
ones are ſhorter than the two others. 

The ram is in a ſtate to engender, from eighteen. 
months old, and, at a year, the ſheep can produce 
young ones; but it is better to ſtay till the ſheep is 
two years old, and the ram three, before they are 
coupled. The firſt produce of theſe animals is 
always weak, and badly conditioned. One ram will 
always ſuffice for twenty-five or thirty ſheep : he 
ſhould be choſen from the ſtrongeſt, and the handſo- 


meſt 
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meſt of his ſpecies ; he ſhould have lortis ; for 


there are ſome rams, which have none; and theſe 
rams without hornsate,'in our part of the world, leſs 
vigorous, and leſs proper for propagation. A good, 
and a handſome ram, ſhould have the head large 
and big, the forehead large, the eyes big and 
black, the noſe turned up, the ears long, the 
neck thick, the body long and high, the loins 
and rump — the teſticles big, and the tail 
long. The beſt of all, are the white ones, well co- 
vered with wool on the belly, on the tail, on the 
head, on the ears, and quite up to the eyes. Sheep 
which have wool in the greateſt abundance, the lon- 
geſt, and moſt frizled, the whiteſt, and moſt ſilky, 
are alſo the beſt for propagation ; eſpecially if, at 
the ſame time, they have the body large, the neck 
thick, and the walk hight. It is alſo obſerved, that 
thoſe which are rather fat than lean, generally pro- 
duce more ſucceſsfully than others. 

The ſeaſon for the beginning of their heat is 
from the beginning of November, to the end of 
April; though they conceive at all times, if we give 
both them and the ram heating food, ſuch as water 
ſalted, and bread made of hemp-ſeed. They are 
each of them allowed to be covered two or three 
times, after which they are ſeparated from the ram; 
who through preference is moſt attached to the ol- 
deſt ſheep, and difdains the young ones. Care 
ſhould be taken, not to expoſe them to rain or 
ſtorms, during the time of coupling, as humidity 
prevents their retaining, and a clap of thunder is 
ſufficient to cauſe an abortion. A day or two after 
they have been covered, they may return again to 
their uſual way of living; and we muſt ceaſe to give 
them water ſalted, the continual uſe of which, as 
well as the hempen bread and other hot food, will 
occaſion abortions. They carry their young five 
months, and drop them at the beginning of the 
fxxth ; they uſually produce but one lamb, and 


lome- 
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ſometimes two: in warm climates, they may 
produce twice a year, but in cold climates they pro- 
duce þut once a year. The ram 1s given to ſome 
about the end of July, and the beginning of Auguſt, 
in order to have lambs in the month of January; 
in September, October, and November, he is gi- 
ven to a greater number, and theſe always produce 
plenty of 1 9 d in the months of February, March, 
and April; we may alſo have a number in the 
months of June, July, Auguſt, and September; 

and it is only in October, November, and Decem- 
ber that they are ſcarce. The ſheep has great plenty 
of milk for five or ſix months; this milk is tolerable 
food for children, and for poor people in the 
country; and they make good cheeſe with it, eſpe- 
cially when it is mixed with cow's milk. The time 
for milking ſheep, is always directly before they go 
into the fields, or as ſoon as they return from them ; 
and they may be milked twice a day in ſummer, and 
once a day in winter. | 

Sheep fatten when they are with young, becauſe 
they eat more then, than at other times. As they 
often bruiſe themſelves, they have frequent abor- 
tion. They ſometimes become barren, and often 
bring forth monſters ; yet if they are well taken care 
of, they may produce all their lives; that is, till 
they are ten or twelve years old ; but they uſually 
become languiſhing and old, at ſeven or eight years. 
The ram lives till he is twelve or fourteen years old, 
but after eight he is not good for propagation; and 
he muſt then be fattened with the old | ona The 
fleſh of the ram is always ill-taſted, that of the ſheep 
is infipid, whilſt that of the ewe is the moſt ſuccu- 
lent and the beſt of all common meat. 

People who would have a flock, and are defirous 
of making profit of them, buy ſheep and ewes from 
the age ou months to two years; and a hun- 
dred may be put under the care of one ſhepherd : - | 
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he is careful, and aſſiſted by a good dog, be will 

loſe but a few; he ſhould always precede them, 
when he conducts them to the field; and ſhould ac- 
cuſtom them to the ſound of his voice, alſo to fol- 

low him without ſtraying among the corn, the woods, 

and. cultivated lands, where they cannot fail to do 
great damage. Hills, and the plains above hills, 

are the places moſt agreeable to them ; and care 
ſhould be taken not to let them brouze in low, hu- 
mid, and marſhy grounds. During the winter, 

they ſhould be fed in the ſtable on bran, turneps, 
hay, ſtraw, lucern, ſaintfoin, leaves of elm, oak, 

&c. not failing to let them cut every day, unleſs the 
weather is very bad. This, however, is more to ex- 
ereiſe, than to feed them; and in the bad ſeaſon 

they ſhould not be taken / into the fields, till about 

ten o'clock in the morning where they ſhould ſtay 

for five or ſix hours : after which they ſhould be 
made to drink, and about three o'clock in the at- 
ternoon they ſhould be carried home. In ſpring and 
autumn, on the contrary, they muſt be taken out as 

| ſoon as the ſun has diſſipated the ice or humidity, | 
and they muſt not be taken homg till the ſun ſets, It | 

is ſufficient alſo, in theſe two ſeaſons, that this is 1 
done once a day; and it muſt be before they return 

to the ſtable, where there muſt always be forage for 
them, but in a ſmaller quantity, than in winter. It 

is in ſummer only, that they muſt find all their food in 

the fields, where they muſt be taken twice a day, 
and alſo ſuffered to drink twice; and care muſt 

be taken to let them go out in the morning whilſt 

the dew is on the ground, where they ſhould conti- 

nue four or five hours; they ſhould then be put in- 

to the ſnec p- pen, or ſome other fhady place. Be- 
tween three and four o'clock in the afternoon, 

| and as ſoon as the violence of the heat begins to 
abate, they are carried again into the fields, where 
they then ſtay all day ; and they might even paſs all 
Vol. II. B night 
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night in the fields, as they do in England, if it were 
not for fear of the wolves; which would make them 
more vigorous and healthy. As violent heat great- 
ly incommodes them, and the rays of the ſun 
make them giddy, and give them the vertigo, it 
would be right to chooſe ſome places oppoſed to the 
ſun, and to carry them in the morning, to hills ex- 
poſed to the riſing ſun, and in the afternoon, 
to thoſe expoſed to the ſetting fan, that whilit 
they are brouſing, their heads may be ſhaded 
by their bodies; and care ſhould alſo be taken, not 
to let them paſs near thorny places, or where there 


are briars, or thiſtles. 


Ia dry foils and in high grounds where wildthyme, 
and other odoriferous herbs abound, the fleſh of the 
ſheep is of a much better quality, than when it is 
fed in low plains, and humid valleys, unleſs theſe 
plains are ſandy and near the ſea ; becaufe then all 
the herbs imbibe a ſaltneſs, and the fleſh of mutton 
is no where ſo good, as in theſe ſalt meadows : the 
theep's milk is allo more abundant and of a better 
flavour, as nothing is more pleaſing to the taſte of 
theſe animals than ſalt, nothing is more ſalutary for 
them, when it is given to them in moderation; and 
in ſome places, they put into the ſheep- pen, a ba 
of ſalt, or a ſalt ſtone, which they will all lick by 
turns. 


Thoſe which we would fatten, ſhould be every 


| year picked out from the ftock, as they require dif- 
ferent treatment from the others. A ſeparate flock 


mould be made of them, and if it is in ſummer, 
they ſhould be taken into the fields before ſun-riſe, 
that they may eat the graſs while it is humid and 
the dew lies upon it. Nothing contributes more to 
fatten ſheep, than to give them water in great quan- 
tity ; and nothing prevents this advantage ſo much, 
as the heat of the fun, ſo that they muſt be taken 


| | into 
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into the ſhade by nine o'clock*in the morning, be- 


fore the violent heat comes on, and ſalt ſhould be 

given them in order to excite them to drink; and 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, they ſhould 
again be taken to paſture, which ſhould be the moſt 
humid that can be picked out. This care continued 
during two or three months, is ſufficient to make 
them very fleſhy, and even to fatten them as much 
as is neceſſary; but this fat which proceeds from the 
great quantity of water Which they have drank, is 
only an edema, which would occaſion the rot, and 
deſtroy them in a ſhort time: this can only be pre- 
vented by killing them immediately when they have 
the falſe fat; the fleſh, even far from having ac- 
quired juice and firmneſs, is frequently but the more 
inſipid and flat: it is neceffary, if we would have 
the fleſh good, not to confine them to feed in the 
dew, nor to give them fo much water; but to give 
them more ſucculent food than graſs, that they may 
be fattened in winter, and in all ſeaſons by putting 
them in a ſtable by themſelves, and feeding them 
with flour of barley, oats, wheat, beans, &c, mix- 
ed with ſalt in order to excite them to drink more 
frequently and more abundantlyy but in whatever 
manner, and in whatever ſeaſon, they have been 
fattened, they mult be killed immediately, for they 
can never be fattened twice, and all almoſt die with 
diſorders of the liver. 


We frequently find worms in the livers of ani- 


mals, and in the Journal des Savans, there is a 


deſcription of worms found in the livers of theep and 
oxen, as alſo in the German Ephemerides.. One 
would think that theſe ſingular worms were only 
found inthe livers of animal which chew thecud, bur 
Mr. Daubenton has found ſome in the liver of the 
aſs, which exactly reſemble them, and it is proba 


ble that they may be found in the livers of other 
animals. It has alſo been ſaid, that butterflies have 
deen found in the livers of ſheep. In warm coun- 


tries, 


Ay 
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tries, where they are not afraid to let their ſheep be 
naked, they ſhear them once a year : they do not 
cut off the wool, but tear it off, and they have fre- 
. quently two crops in the year. In France, and in 
colder climates, they cut them once in the year, 
with large ſciflars, leaving a part of the wool re- 
maining, to keep them trom the intemperance of 
the climate, It is in the month of May that this 
operation is performed, after they have been well 
waſhed, in order to make the wool as clean as poſ- 
ſible. In the month of April, it would be too cold 
and if they were to wait till the months of June and 
July, there would not be time enough for the wool 
to grow during the ſummer, to preſerve them from 
the cold in the winter. The wool of ewes is uſually 
better, and in greater abundance, than that of ſheep :; 
that on the neck, and the top of the back, is the 
beſt; that on the thighs, the belly, the tail, the 
throat, &c. is not ſo good; and that taken from 
beaſts which are ſick, or dead, is the worſt cf all, 
That which is white, is preferable to grey, brown, 
or black, becauſe in dyeing it will take any colour. 
For the quality, that which is ſmooth, is better than 
that which is frizled ; it is alſo ſaid, that ſheep whoſe 
wool is frizled, are not ſo healthy as others. Ano- 
ther confiderable advantage may be made of ſheep, 
which is, by letting them be on ground we wiſh to 
improve, In order to do this, the land muſt be in- 
cloſed, and the flock ſhyt therein, during the ſum- 
mer; the dung, the urine, and the heat of the bo- 
dies of theſe animals, will in a little time enrich the 
moſt exhauſted, cold, and infertile ground. A 
hundred ſheep, in- one ſummer, will enrich: eight 
acres of land for fix years. if 
The ancients have ſaid, that all animals which 
chew the cud, have tallow ; but this 1s only true of 
the ſheep, and the goat; and that of the goat is 
more abundant, whiter, drier, firmer, and of a bet- 
rex 
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ter quality than any other. Greaſe differs from tal- 
low, by being always ſoft; inſtead of which, the 
fat gets harder as it gets colder, and it is moſtly 
about the loins that this ſuet is amaſſed in the 
greateſt quantities, and the left loin has always a 
larger quantity than the right: there is alſo a great 
deal in, the epiploon, and about the inteſtines; but 
this ſuet is not near ſo firm and good, as that of the 
loins, the tail, and other parts of the body. Sheep 
have no other fat about them but ſuet, and this 
matter is ſo-predominant in their habit, that all the 
{extremities of the body are edged with it; even the 
blood contains a pretty large quantity, and the ſe- 
minal liquor is ſo loaded with it, that it appears of 
a different conſiſtence from the ſeminal liquor of 
other animals. That of man, the dog, the horſe, 
the aſs, and probably that of all animals, which 
have not ſuet, liquefies by cold, and becomes more 
fluid in proportion to the length of time it has been 
out of the body of the animal: the ſeminal liquor 
of the ram, the goat, and other animals which have 
ſuet, inſtead of liquefying in the air, will harden like 
ſuet, and loſe all its liquedity with its heat. I found 
out theſe differences by obſerving with the micro- 
ſcope theſe ſeminal liquors: that of the ram thickens 
in a few minutes after it is out of the body; and to 
ſee the living organical molecules, which are con- 
tained in great number, the part of the miſcroſcope, 
on which the object is placed, muſt be heated, in 
order to keep it in its ſtate of fluidity. 

The flavour of the fleſh of mutton, the fineneſs of 
the wool, the quantity of ſuet, and even the heigth 
and bigneſs of theſe animals, differ greatly in differ- 
ent countries. At Berry, in France, they are in 
great abundance : thoſe in the environs of Beauvois 
are the fatteſt, and have the greateſt quantity of 
ſuet, as well as ſome other places about Normandy; 
they are very good in Burgundy, but the beſt are 


thole 


* 


they ſhould be regarded as forming one ſpeci 
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thoſe in the maritime provinces. The wool of 
Italy, Spain, and England, is finer than the wool 


in France. There are at Poitu, in Provence, near 
Bayonne, and in ſome other places in France, 
ſheep which appear to be of a foreign breed, which 


are bigger, ſtronger, and have a greater quantity of 
-wool, than thoſe of the common breed. The ſheep 


alſo produce more than the others, and frequently 
have two lambs at a time, or two in the year: the 
rams of this breed engender with the common ſheep, 
and this produces an intermediate race, which par- 


- ricipares of both kinds, In Italy and Spain there is 


ſtill a greater variety in the race of the ſheeg,z but 

F. uh 
our theep; and this ſpecies, which abounds fo 
much, docs not extend beyond Europe. Thoſe 
animals with large, long tails, which are ſo com- 
mon in Africa and Afia, and to which travellers 


have given the name of Barbary ſheep, appear to 


be of a different ſpecies from our ſheep, as well as 
the lamb of America. | 1285 | 
As white wool is more eſteemed than black, they 
almoſt every where deſtroy thoſe lambs which are 
black or ſpotted ; notwithſtanding there are ſome 
Places where almoſt all the ſheep are black; and in 
in all parts it is common to ſee black lambs from a 
white ram and ſheep. In France, there are only 
white, black, and {potted : in Spain, there are ſome 
red: in Scotland, there are ſome which are yellow; 
but this difference and variety in the colour, is more 
accidental than the difference and variety of the 
breed, which, notwithſtanding, only happens from 
the difference of the fond, and the influence of the 
climate, | : 


" THE 
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THE GOAT. 


WHAT though the ſpecies of- animals are all 
ſeparated by an interval which nature cannot over- 
come. Some ſeem to reſemble each other in fo many 
reſpects, that there ſeems between them only the 
neceſfary ſpace to draw a line of ſeparation ; and 
when we compare theſe neighbouring ſpecies, and 
confider them relatively to ourſelves, ſome appear 
to be of the greateſt utility, and others ſeem to be 
only auxiliary ſpecies, which can in many reſpects 
replacs the former, ànd ſerve us for the ſame pur- 
poſes. The aſs might almoſt replace the horſe ; 
and, if the ſpecies of theep were to fail, that of the 
goat might ſupply the loſs. The goat, hke the 
theep, furniſhes milk, and even in greater abun- 
dance; ſhe alſo has ſuet in abundance: her hair, 
though rougher than wool, ſerves, — to 
make very good ſtuffs; and her fkin is worth more 
than the ſkin of the ſheep. The fleſh of the young 
goat alſo nearly reſembles that of the lamb. Theſe 
auxiliary ſpecies are wilder, and more robuſt, than 
the principal ſpecies. The aſs and the goat do not 
require fo much care as the horſe and- the ſheep ; 
for they every where find food to ſupport them, and 
brouze equally on plants of all kinds, even coarſe 
herbs, and buſhes with thorns on them. They are 
leſs affected with the intemperance of the climate, 
and can do better without the help of man : the leſs 
dependance they have on us, the more they ſeem to 
belong to nature; and, inſtead of imagining, that 
their ſubordinate ſpecies have been produced only by 
the degeneration of the firſt fpecies, inſtead of look- 
ing on the aſs as a horſe degenerated, it might, with 
more reaſon, be ſaid, that the horſe is an aſs 
brought to perfection; and that the ſheep is but a 
more delicate ſpecies of the goat, which we have 

taken 
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taken care of, brought to perfection, and propa- 
gated for our uſe; and that, in general, the moſt 
perfect ſpecies, more eſpecially in domeſtic animals, 
take their origin from ſpecies leſs perfect of wild 
animals which reſemble them moſt, nature alone 
not being able to accompliſh ſo much as. nature and 
man united. * * 
Although the goat is a diſtinct ſpecigs, and per- 
haps more diſtant from that of the ſheep, than the 
ſpecies of the aſs is ſrom that of the horſe, yet the 
goat will willingly couple with the ſheep, the aſs 
with the mare, and the ram with the goat ; alſo the 
horſe with the ſhe-aſs : but thöugh theſe couplings 
happen very frequently, and are ſometimes prolific, 
they have never introduced any intermediate ſpecies 
between the goat and the ſheep. Theſe two ſpecies 
are diſtinct, remaining conſtantly ſeparated, and al- 
ways at the ſame diſtance from each other, and have 
never been Changed by this mixture, produced any 
new ſtock, or new breed, of intermediate animals; 
for they have at moſt only produced different indi- 
viduals, which has no influence on the unity of each 
primitive ſpecies, and which, on the contrary, con- 
firms the reality of their different charaQeriſtics. 
But there are many caſes, in which we can nei- 
ther diſtinguiſh theſe characters, nor pronounce on 
their differences with any certainty ; and there are 
many others, where we are obliged to ſuſpend our 
opinions; and alſo an infinite number of others, 
where we have no light; for, independantly of the 
incertitude in which the contrariety. of proofs, on 
the facts which are tranſmitted to us, throws us 
into, independantly of the doubts which reſult from 


* 1 


the inaccuracy of thoſe who have obſerved nature, 


the greateſt obſtacle which there is to the advance- 
ment of our knowledge, is our extreme, ignotance of 
a great number of effects, which time has not yet 
diſcloſed to us, and which can only be revealed to 
poſterity 
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poſterity by experience and combined obſervations y 
in waiting for which, we ſtray in darkneſs, or walk 
with perplexity between prejudices and probabili- 
ties, ignorant even of the poffibilities of things, and 
confounding every moment the opinions of men with 
the acts of nature. Examples preſent thetmnſelves in 
abundance; but without going farther than our 
own ſubject, we know that the goat and the ſheep 
couple together; though no one has yet acquainted us 
whether their produce is aſteri lmule, or afruitfulani- 
mal, which can produce a ſtock for new generations, 
or any thing like the firſt. + And though we know 
that the tam couples, we are yet ignorant whether 
or not they produce together, and what this produce 
is. We think, that mules in general; that is, ani- 
mals which come from a mixture of two different 
ſpecies, are barren, becauſe it does not appear that 
mules which come from the afs and the mate; any 
more than thoſe which come from the horte and the 
als, produce any thing between them, or with thoſe! 
from which they come. Perhaps, however, this 
opinion has no foundation, becauſe the ancients de- 
clare- poſitively; that the mule can produce at ſeven 
years old, and that it can produce with the mare: 
they ſay alſo, that the mule can concetve, though 
ſhe cannot bring her fruit to perfection. It is neceſ- 
ſary, then, to deftroy or confirm theſe facts, which 
remain doubtful as to the real diſtinction of animals, 
and the theory of their generation: and though 
we know very diſtinctly the ſpecies of all the animals 
which ſurronnd us, yet we do not know what has 
occafioned this mixture among themſelves, or with 
foreign animals: we are but ill- informed of the 
cauſe, that is, the produce between the cow and the 
aſs, or the mare and the bull 1 we are alſo ignorant 
if the zebra would not produce with the horſe or the 
aſs; if the animal with a large tail, known by the 
name of the Barbary ſheep, would not produce with 
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our ſheep ; if the camel is not a wild goat; TI with 
our goat it would not form an intermediate ſpecies; 
or, it like the dog, it is of one and the fame kind, 
but varied by a great number of different breeds; if 
the dog can produce with the fox and the wolf; if 
the ſtag can produce with the cow, the hind with the 
buck, &c. Our ignorance in all thefe cafes is, as 1 
have already ſaid, very great; and the experience 
which could decide them, requires more time, care, 
and expence, than the life and fortune of a man will | 
permit. 

On this, notwithſtanding, depends the entire 
knowledge of animals, the exact diviſion of _— 
ſpecies, / and perfect intelligence of their hiſtory : 
this alſo depend the art of writing, and manner of 
treating them. But fince we are deprived of this 
knowledge, fo neceffary to our object, ſince it is not 
poſſible to be poſitive in our opinions, we cannot do 
better than to go ſtep by ſtep, to conſider each animal 
ſeparately, to look on all thoſe as of different ſpe- 
eies which we do not ſee mix together, and to write 
their hiſtory in ſeparate articles, reſerving to our- 
ſelves to join or put together, in order that, by our 
own experience, or by that of others, we may be 
more inſtructed. 

It is for this reaſon that, though there are many 
animals which reſemble the ſheep and the goat, we 
ſhall only take notice here of the domeſtic ſheep and 
goat. We are ignorant if foreign ſpecies could pro- 
duce and form ne races with the common ſpecies: 
weare obliged therefore to look uponthem as different 
ſpecies, till ſuch time as it can be proved, that the 
individuals of each of theſe foreign ſpecies can mix 
with the common ſpecies, and produce other indi- 
viduals which will produce between them; this de- 
gree alone conſtituting the reality and unity of that 
which we ſhould call ſpecies, as well 1 in th. animal, 
as in the vegetable world. 
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The goat has naturally more underſtanding, and 
can ſhift better for herſelf than the ſheep ; ſhe comes 
of herſelf, and is eaſily familiariſed ; ſhe is ſenſible of 
careſſes, and capable of attachment; ſhe is alſo 
ſtronger, lighter, more agile, and leſs timid than 


the ſheep ; the is lively, capricious, and laſcivious: 


and it is with great trouble that they can be con» 
ducted in troops: they are fond of ſtraying in ſoli- 
tary. places, are fond of climbing up ſteep places, 
fleeping on the tops of rocks, and on the brink of 


precipices. She ſeeks the male- with eagerneſs and 


ardour; ſhe is robuſt, and eaſily fed, almoſt. all 
kinds, of herbs being good for her, and very few 
which diſagree. The temperament, which in, all 
animals has great influence on the diſpoſition, does 
not ſeem in the goat to differ eſſentially from that of 
the ſheep. The interior organiſation of theſe two 
ſpecies of animals, is almoſt entirely the ſame ; they 
are fed, grow, and multiply in the lame manner, 
and reſemble each other allo in their diſeaſes, which 
are the ſame, excepting ſome-to which the goat is 
not ſubject ; ſhe does not, like the ſheep, feat great 
heat, but ſleeps in the ſun, and expoſes herſelf vo- 
luntarily to its moſt lively tays, without being in- 
commoded therewith, and without its occaſionin 

any giddineſs or vertigo; ſhe is not frightened at 
tempeſts, or impatient when in rain, but appears 
ſenſible to the rigour of cold. The exterior move - 
ments, as has been already ſaid, depend much leſs 
on the conformation. of the body, than on the force. 
and variety of ſenſations relative to appetite and de- 
fire, and are for this reaſon leſs regular and much 
livelier in the goat, than in the ſheep. , The incon- 
ſtancy of her nature is ſhewn by the irregularity. of 


her actions; ſhe walks, ſtops ſhort, runs, ſkips, 
Jumps, advances, retreats, ſhews, then hides her- 


ſelf, or flies, and this all from caprice, or without 
any other determinate cauſe than her whimſical vi- 
vacity; and all the ſuppleneſs of the organs, all the 
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Nerves of the body, are ſcarcely ſufficient for the pe- 
tulance and rapidity of theſe motions, ' which ate all 
natural to her. HGTV 

That theſe animals are naturally fond of mankind, 
and that in uninhabited places they do not become 
wild, the following anecdote is a ſtriking confitma - 
tion. In 1698, an Engliſh veſſel having put into 
harbour at the iſle of Boneviſte, two negroes pre- 


* 


ſented themſelves on board, and offered the Engliſh 


as many goats as they choſe to carry away. At the 
ſurprize Which the captain ſhewed at this offer, the 
negroes obſerved there were but twelve perſons in all 
the ifland; that the goats multiplied ſo faſt, that 
they became troubleſome; and that, far from having 
any trouble in taking them, they followed them 
with a kind of obſtinacy, like domeſtic animals. 


The male goat can engender at a year, and the 


female at ſeven months; but the fruits of this early 
generation are weak and defective, and the uſual 
time of coupling them is when they are both about 
eighteen months, or two years old. The male goat 
is -tolerably handſome, very vigorous, and very 
hot; one only is ſufficient for an hundred and fifty 
females for two or three months: this ardour 
which conſumes them, does not laſt more than three 
or four years; and theſe animals are enervated, and 
even old, at five or fix years of age. When we 
would chuſe a goat for propagation, he muſt be 
young and of a good figure, that is, he muſt be 
about two years old, his ſtature large, the neck 
mort and thick, the head light, the ears hanging 
down, the thighs thick, the legs firm, the hair 
black, thick, and ſoft, the beard long and thick. 
It requires leſs choice for the female goats; only it is 
to be obſerved, that thoſe whoſe bodies are large, 
rump thick, walk light, teats large, udder long, 
with the hair ſoft and frizled, are the beſt. They 
are uſually hot in the months of September, Octo- 
ber, and Noyember,' though they couple and pn 
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forth at all times. They retain, however, better in 
autumn, and the months of October and November 
are preferred for another reaſon ; for it is good for 
the young kids to have tender graſs. when they firſt 
begin to eat. The goats go five months with young, 
and bring forth at the beginning of the ſixth month; 
they ſuckle the young ones for about a month or 
five weeks; ſo that it may be reckoned about ſix and 
twenty weeks from the time of their coupling, till 
the time that the young kid begins to eat. 

When they are tended with ſheep, they do not 
mix among them, but always precede the flock; 
it is better to let them feed ſeparately. on the 
hills, as they are fond of elevated places, moun - 
tains, and even ſuch as are the moſt ſteep and crag- 
gy; and they find as much food as is neceſſary for 
them on heaths, fallow ground, and uncultivated 
and barren land. They muſt be kept from cultivated 
places, and prevented from going among corn, 
vineyards, and woods, as they are great deſtroyers, 
and do great damage to the under- woods, and trees 
where they brouze, deſtroy ing the young ſhoots, and 
making them all periſn: they do not love humid 
and marſhy fields, or rich land; they ſeldom do 
well on flat land, as it makes them always ill, and 
occaſions the fleſh to be ill-taſted. In moſt warm 
elimates, goats are raiſed in great numbers, and 
never put into a ſtable. In France, they would pe- 
riſh if they were not ſheltered from the inclemency 
of the winter. It is not neceſſary to give them lit - 
ter in ſummer, though it is abſolutely ſo in winter; 
and as all humidity is diſagreeable o them, they 
muſt not be ſuffered to lie on their dung, and ſhould 
have clean ſtraw often. They muſt be made to go 
out early in the morning into the fields whilſt the 
dew is on the graſs, which though it is not good for 
ſheep, is very much ſo, however, for goats. As 
they are very ungovernable, and cannot be eafily 
kept together, the moſt active and robuſt man can- 
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not manage more than fifty. They muſt nor be ſuf» 
fered to go out during the ſnow, and the hoary 
froſts; but muſt be kept in a ſtable and fed on herbs, 
on little branches of trees gathered in autumn, or on 
cabbages, turnips, and other roots. The more they 
eat, the more their milk increaſes; to augment 
their milk ſtill more, they muſt be made to drink a 
great deal; and ſometimes they muſt have ſalt-petre, 
or common ſalt, thrown into their water: they may 
be milked in (fifteen days after they have brought 
forth, and during four or five months they give milk 
plenrifully twice a day. . 

The goat generally produces one kid, ſorhetimes 
two, very rarely three, and never more than four; 
and the brings forth young, from a year or eighteen 
months, to ſeven years. The he-goat can engender 
till that age, and ſometimes longer, if proper care 
is taken ot him; but commonly he becomes uſe- 
leſs at five years old, when he 1s fattened with the 
old ſhe-goats, and the young males, which are cut 
at fix months in order to make their fleſh more zuicy 
and tender. They are fattened in the ſame manner 

as ſheep, but with the greateſt care, and the beſt 
food that can be given them. They are never ſo 
good, excepting in warm climates, where the fieſh 
of ſheep is of an infipid ill- taſte. The ſtrong ſmell 
of the goat does not proceed from his fleſh, but 
from his ſkin. This animal is not ſuffered to grow 
old, though he would, perhaps, live ten or twelve 
years, were it not ufual to fatten and kill him as 
ſoon as he has done engendering; for the older he 
is, the worſe his fleſh eats. Commonly, both the 
male and female goats have horns ; but there are 
fome, though but a ſmall number, which have 
none. They vary alſo much in the colour of their 
ſkin; and it is ſaid, that the white ones, and thoſe 
which have no horns; give the moſt milk, and that 
the black are the ſtrongeſt and moſt robuſt of all. 
Theſe animals, which ſcarcely coſt any thing ta 
tecd, 
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feed, produce a: conſiderable profit; the fleſn, tbe 
tallow, the hair, and the ſkin, being all ſaleable g 
commodities. Their milk is wholeſomer and better 
than that of the ſheep ; it 1s uſed in medicine, it 
curdles eaſily, and 9 good cheeſes are made 
with it. Goats will eafily ſuffer themſelves to be 
fuckled, even by young children, for whom their 
milk 1s excellent food : like cows and ſheep, the 
adders ſuck them ; and they are alfo fucked by a 
bird, called, in France, the goat-ſucker, or flying 
toad, which faſtens to their teats during the night, 
and, as ſome ſay, makes them loſe their milk for 
eber! | 
Goats have no incifive teeth in the ſuperior jaw, 
thoſe of the inferior jaw fall out, and are renewed at 
the ſame time, and in the ſame manner, as thoſe of 
the ſheep. The knobs in the horns, and their teeth, 
will aſcertain their age. The number of teeth 
is not always the ſame in female goats, bu“ they 
bave uſually fewer than the male goat, which has 
alſo the hair rougher, and the beard and the horns 
longer. Theſe animals, like oxen and ſheep, have 
four ſtomachs; and 'chew the cud. This ſpecies 
is more diffuſed than the ſheep, and goats like ours 
are found in ſeveral parts of the world, only in Gui- 
nea, and other warm countries they are ſmaller, but 
in Muſcovy and other cold climates they are larger. 
The goats of Angora, and of Syria, have ears hang- 
ing down, and are of the ſame ſpecies with ours; 
they mix and produce together even in our climate; 
the males have horns almoſt as long as the common 
goat, but the circumference and directions are very 
different; they are extended horizontally on each 
fide of the head, and form ſpirals, ſomewhat like a 
worm. The horns of the female are ſhort, and firſt 
turn round backwards, then bend down, and turn 
round before, ſo much, that they end near the eyes; 
and in ſome their circumference and direction vary. 
The male and female goat of Angora which I haye 


ſeen, 
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not manage more than fifty. They muſt not be ſuf- 
fered to go out during the ſnow, and the hoary 
froſts; but muſt be kept in a ſtable and fed on herbs, 
on little branches of trees gathered in autumn, or on 
cabbages, turnips, and other roots. The more they 
eat, the more their milk increaſes; to augment 
their milk ſtill more, they muſt be made to drink a 
great deal; and ſometimes they muſt have ſalt-petre, 
or common ſalt, thrown into their water: they may 
be milked in fifteen days after they have brought 
forth, and during four or five months they give milk 
plentifully twice a day,  _- Nn 
The goat generally produces one kid, ſometimes 
two, very rarely three, and never more than four ; 
and the brings forth young, from a year or eighteen 
months, to ſeven years. The he-goat can engender 
till that age, and ſometimes longer, if proper care 
is taken ot him 3 but commonly he becomes uſe- 
leſs at five years old, when he is fattened with the 
old ſhe-goats, and the young males, which are cut 
at fix months in order to make their fleſh more juicy 
and tender. They are fattened in the ſame manner 
as ſheep, but with the greateſt care, and the beſt 

food that can be given them. They are never ſo 
good, excepting in warm climates, where the fleſh 
of ſheep is of an inſipid ill-taſte. The ſtrong ſmell 
of the goat does not proceed from his fleſh, but 
from his ſkin. This animal is not ſuffered to grow 
old, though he would, perhaps, live ten or twelve 
years, were it not uſual to fatten and kill him as 
ſoon as he has done engendering ; for the older he 
is, the worſe his fleſh eats. Commonly, both the 
male and female goats have horns ; but there are 
ſome, though but a ſmall number, which have 
none. They vary alſo much in the colour of their 
ſkin; and it is ſaid, that the white ones, and thoſe 
which have no horns, give the moſt milk, and that 
the black are the ſtrongeſt and moſt robuſt of all. 
Theſe animals, which ſcarcely coſt any thing ta 
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feed, produce a: confiderable profit; the fleſh, the 
tallow, the hair, and the ſkin, being all ſaleable 
commodities. Their milk is wholeſomer and better 
than that of the ſheep; it is uſed in medicine, it 
curdles eaſily, and tolerable good cheeſes are made 
with it. Goats will eafily ſuffer themſelves to be 
fuckled, even by young children, for whom their 


milk is excellent food: like cows and ſheep, the 


adders ſuck them; and they are alfo fucked by a 
bird, called, in France, the goat-ſucker, or flying 


toad, which faſtens to their teats during the night, 


and, as ſome ſay, makes them loſe their milk for 
: | 

Goats have no inciſive teeth in the ſuperior. jaw, 
thoſe of the inferior jaw fall out, and are renewed at 
the ſame time, and in the fame manner, as thoſe of 
the ſheep. The knobs in the horns, and their teeth, 
will aſcertain their age. The number of teeth 
is not always the ſame in female goats, bu* they 
bave ufually fewer than the male goat, which has 
alſo the hair rougher, and the beard and the horns 
longer. Theſe animals, like oxen and ſheep, have 
four ſtomachs; and 'chew the cud. This ſpecies 
is more diffuſed than the ſheep, and goats like ours 
are found in ſeveral parts of the world, only in Gui- 
nea, and other warm countries they are ſmaller, but 
in Muſcovy and other cold climates they are larger. 
The goats of Angora, and of Syria, have ears hang- 
ing down, and are of the ſame ſpecies with ours; 
they mix and produce together even in our elimate; 
the males have horns almoſt as long as the common 
goat, but the circumference and directions are very 
different; they are extended horizontally on each 
ſide of the head, and form ſpirals, ſomewhat like a 
worm. The horns of the female are ſhort, and firſt 
turn round backwards, then bend down, and turn 
round before, ſo much, that they end near the eyes; 
and in ſome their circumference and direction vary. 
The male and female goat of Angora which I have 
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ſeen, are ſuch as I have deſcribed ; and theſe goats, 

like all the animals of Syria, have the hair very long 
and thick; and fo fine, that ſtuffs have been made 
of it almoſt as handſome and gloſſy as our filks; 
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The Hiſtory of the Swix, the Hoc of 814 El 
' and the WII D Boar. N 


1 


I $narr. treat of the ſwine, the hog of Siam, and 
the wild boar, at the ſame time; becauſe they form 
I all three but one and the ſame ſpecies :- one is wild, 
'I the two others are domeſtic; and though they are 
q different in ſome external marks, and perhaps alſo 
ſomething in their manners, yet theſe differences are 
F not very effential, and relate only to their condi- 
| tion; they are not much changed in their domeſtic 
ö ſtate, and produce together individuals, which can 


ik 

f | 2gain produce others; and this character conſtitutes 
14 | the unity of the ſpecies. 1 99 
1 What is moſt ſingular in this ſpecies is, that the 

individuals of which it is Compoſed, ſeem to exiſt 


more by themſelves than any other, and do not ſeem 
to belong to any ſpecies which may be conſidered 
either as the principal or acceſſary, ſuch as the ſpe- 
cies of the horſe relatively to the aſs, or the goat to 
the ſhe-ſheep : and it is not fubject to a variety of 
breeds like the dog, but Wb oh of many 
ſpecies, at the ſame time differing eſſentially from 
A wy 

1 Let thoſe who would reduce nature into a ſmall 
1 ſyſtem, and who would confine its immenſity within 
1 limited bounds, conſider this animal. In the ex- 
| tremeties it does not reſemble thoſe which are called 
|. | hoofed animals, fince the foot is divided; it does not 
1 reſemble thoſe animals, which have the toes ſeparated, 
fincethe hog walks only on two toes, and the two _ 
b Neither 
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neither appear nor are placed like thoſe of the above 
mentioned ſpecies, neither ate they long enough for 
them to make uſe of. Shall we ſay, that this is an 
error in nature, that thoſe toes which do not appear 
ſufficiently on the exterior part ought not to be 
reckoned ? But this is abſurd : beſides,; this ani- 
mal does nor reſemble cloven footed animals in the 
other bones of the feet; and differs alſo in many 
other reſpects ; ; for they have horns, and have no 
inciſive teeth in the ſuperior jaw, they have alſo four 
ſtomachs, and chew the cud; &c. On the contrary. 
the hog has no horns, and has teeth both upper and 
under, has but one ſtomach; and does not chew the 
cud, Thus it is evident; that it is not of the ſpe- 
cies of hoofed nor of cloven-footed animals, neither 
of the ſpecies which have claws; fince it differs from 
theſeanimalsnot only in the teeth, ſtomach; and inteſ 
tines, but in the internal parts of generation. All 
that can be ſaid is, that this ſpecies forms a ſhade 
in ſome reſpe&s between animals with hoofs, and 
thoſe with cloven feet, and in other reſpects, be- 
'tween the ſpecies of animals which have claws ; for 
it differs leis from hoofed animals, than others, in 
the form and number of its teeth, and alſo reſembles 
them in the length of the jaw. The ſwine, like them, 
has but one ſtomach, which is not only much lar- 
ger, but by an appendage annexed to it, as well as 
by the poſition of the inteſtines; ſeems nearly to re- 
ſemble animals that chew the cud, and alſo to re- 
ſemble them in the exterior parts of generation, and 
at the ſame time in the make of the legs, in the ha- 
bit of body, and in the number of its young. 
Ariſtotle firſt divided quadrupeds into beaſts with 
the hoot entire, thoſe with cloven feet, and the ſpe- 
cies which have claws; and he allows that the hog 
is of an ambiguous nature, but the only reaſon he 
gives is, that in Illyria ſwine are found which have 
hoofs, and in ſome other parts a ſpecies which have 
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claws. This animal is alſo a kind of exception to 
the two general rules of nature, viz. that the fatter 
animals are, the fewer young they produce at a birth, 
and that of all animals, thoſe which have claws are 
the moſt prolific. The hog, though in its make, 
greatly above the middling 11ze, produces more than 
any ſuch animal, or indeed, than any other. By 
this fertility, as well a8 by the conformation of the 
teſticles or ovaries of the ſow, it even ſeems to form 
the extremity of the viviparous ſpecies, and to ap- 
proach nearly to the oviparous ſpecies; in ſhort, in 
all things it is of an equivocal, ambiguous nature, or 
rather it appears ſuch to thoſe, who believe that the 
hypothetical order of their ideas, conſtitutes the real 
order of things, and who only ſee in the infinite chain 
of beings, ſome apparent points to which they would 
refer all things. 
It is not by confining the ſphere of nature, and 
ſhutting her up in a narrow circle, that we can be 
acquainted with her; it is not by making her act by 
particular ways, that we can judge or gueſs; nor 
is it by lending her our ideas, that we can dive 
into the deſigns of her author. Inſtead of confining 
the hmits of her power, we muſt draw back and ex- 
tend them to immenſity; we muſt look on nothing 
as impoſſible, and ſuppoſe that all things, which may 
be, are. Ambiguous ſpecies, and irregular pro- 
ductions and beings, will then ceaſe to ſurpriſe us, 
and will ſeem as neceſſary as others, in the infinite 
order of things: they fill up the ſpaces of the chain, 
they form the knots, and intermediate points, and 
alſo mark the extremities. Theſe beings are to 
the human underſtanding, precious examples, where 
nature appearing leſs conformable to herſelf, ſhews 
| herſelf more openly, where we can trace fingular 
characters and fugitive marks, which indicate to us, 
' that her ends are much more general than our views, 
and that if ſhe does nothing in vain, ſhe alſo has no- 
. thing to do with the defigns which we ſuppoſe. 
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In ſhort, ought we not to-refle& on what has been 
already faid ? Should we net draw inferences from 
this ſingular conformation of the hog ?® This animal 
does not appear to have been formed on an original, 
particular, and perfect plan, fince it is compoled of 
parts peculiar to other animals; and has evidently 
uſeleſs parts, or rather parts of which it makes no 
uſe ; in particular the toes which the animal never em- 
ploys, e the bones are all perfectly 
formed. Nature is far from being ſubject to final 
cauſes in the compoſition of beings; why then may 
ſhe not ſometimes put together ſuper-abundant parts, 
fince ſhe is fo frequently defective in effential ones? 
How many other animals are there, which want 
both members and ſenſe > Why does it happen, tha 
in each individual every part is uſeful to the others, 
and neceſſary to the whole? Is it not ſufficient that 
they are found together, that they are not hurtful, 
that they can grow without hindrance, and unfold 
themſelves without obliterating each other? All 
things which are not hurtful enough to deftroy each 
other, certainly can ſubſiſt together; and perhaps 
there are inthe greater part of beings, fewer relative, 
uſeful, or neceſſary parts, than parts which are in- 
different, uſeleſs, or ſuper-abundant. But, as ve 
would always bring things to a certain end, When 
the parts have no apparent uſes, we ſuppoſe they have 
hidden ones, we imagine they have relations which 
have no foundation, which do not exiſt in the na- 
ture of things, and can only ſerve to 1-ad us into 
errors; we do not obſerve that we alter the philoſo- 
phy, that we change the nature, of the object; that 
is alſo to know the property of things, with the 
manner in which nature acts; and that to this real 
object we ſubſtitute a vain idea, in ſearching to di- 
vine the cauſes and the end which they propoſe in 
acting. 

It 
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It is for this reaſon, that we muſt. collect with 
care the examples which oppoſe this defign, that we 
muſt inſiſt on facts capable of deſtroying general 
prejudices, which we give ourſelves up to, which is 
an error that we adopt through choice, though it 
ſerves only to blind our ignorance, and is — leſs, 
and even oppoſite to the enquiry after, and diſcovery 
of, the effects of nature. We can, without quit- 
ting our ſubject, give other examples, by which 
the ends which we ſo vainly ſuppoſe of. nature, are 
evideptly contradicted. 

It is ſaid, the phalanx ſerves only to form the 
toes, notwithſtanding in the hog there are uſeleſs 
phalanxes, ſince they do not form the toes which 
they might make uſe of; and in cloven-footed ani- 
mals, there are ſmall bones which the phalanxes do 
not form. If this is the deſign of nature, is it not 
evident, that in forming the hog, ſhe has not exe- 

cuted more than half of her project, and that in 
others ſhe has ſcarcely begun ? 

The allantois is a membrane which is found in the 
produce of the generation of the ſow, the mare, the 
cow, and many other animals. This membrane is 
faſtened to the bottom of the bladder of the foetus, 
to receive the urine which it makes during its abode 
in the belly of the mother: and there is found, at 
the birth of the animal, a certain quaptity of liquor 
in this membrane, but this quantity is not conſider- 
able ; in the cow, where it is perhaps more abundant 
than in any other animal, it does not amount to more 
than a few pints; and the extent of the allantois is ſo 
great, that there is no proportion between theſe two 
objects. This membrane, when filled with air, forms 
a kind of double packet in form of a creſcent, from 
thirteen. to fourteen feet long, and from nine, to 
ten, eleyen, and eyen twelve, inches in diameter. 
Does it require a veſſel whoſe capaciouſneſs i is ſeve⸗ 
ral cubical feet, to receive three pints or two quarrs 


of 
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vf liquor ? The bladder alone of the fœtus, if it 
was not pierced at the bottom, would ſuffice to con- 
rain this ſmall quantity of liquor, as it does in man- 
kind, and in thoſe animals where the allantois has 
not yet been diſcovered. This proves, that this 
membrane cannot be made to receive the urine” of 
the feerus, nor even any thing that we are capable 
of imagining ; for this capaciouſneſs is not only 
uſeleſs for this purpoſe, but alſo for every other, 
ſince we cannot even ſuppoſe it to be poſſible for 
this membrane to fill; and if this membrane was 
full, it muſt form a bulk almoſt as large as the body 
of the animal Which contains it, and conſequently 
could not be contained therein : and as it is torn at. 
the birth, and thrown away with the other mem- 
branes which ſerve to envelope the fœtus, it is evi- 
dent that it is till more uſeleſs then, than it was 
before. 

The number of teats, it is ſaid, in each ſpecies of 
animals, correſponds with the number of young 
which they ought to produce and ſuckle. Why, 
then, has'the male, which can produce nb, v 
the ſame number of teats as the female? And why 
alſo has the ſow (which frequently produces eigh- 
teen or twenty young) no more than twelve teats, 
ſometimes leſs, and never more? Does not this 
prove, that it is not by final cauſes that we can 
judge of the works of nature, that we ought not to 
determine by our ſmall knowledge, but ſhould exa- 
mine how it acts, in fact; and, in order to know 1 it, 
employ all the phyſical reaſons which preſent them · 
ſelves to us, in the immenſe variety of her produc- 
tions? Allowing that this method, which is the only 
one that can conduct us to real knowledge, i is much 
more difficult than the other, and that there are an 
infinity of things in nature like the preceding 
examples, it does not appear poſſible to apply them 
with ſucceſs, inſtead of ſearching for what uſe is the 
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capaciouſneſs. of the allantois, it is plain that 
we ought only to apply ourſelves in ſearching 
out the phyſical cauſes, which may indicate to 
us what muſt have been its original uſe; by 
obſerving, for example, that in the produce of the 
generation of animals, which have not large ſto- 
machs and inteſtines, the allantois is very ſmall, or 
they have none at all; and that, conſequently, "this 
membrane has ſome relation to the ſize of the in- 
teftines, &c. at the. fame time confidering that 
the number of the teats is not equal to the number 
of young, and by agreeing oply that thoſe animals 
which produce the moſt, are alſo thoſe which have 
the greateſt number of teats: we may alſo think, 
that numerous production depends on the conforma- 
tion of the interior parts of generation; and that 
theſe teats being alſo the exterior dependances of 
the fame parts of generation, there is between the 
number or order of theſe parts, and thoſe of the 
teats, 2 phyſical agreement, which we ſhould en- 
deavour to diſcover, 

But I only here endeavour to indicate the right 
path, and not further; though at the ſame time 1 
cannot help obſerving, that numerous production 
depends more on the conformation of the interior 
parts of generation, than on any other cauſe; for it 
is not on the greateſt abundance of ſeminal liquor 
that the greateſt numbers in production depend; 
fince the horſe, the ſtag, the ram, the goat, and 
other animals which have a great quantity of ſemi- 
nal liquor, produce but a ſmall number; whilſt the 
dog, the cat, and other animals which have but a 
ſmall quantity of ſeminal liquor relatively to their 
fize, produce a great number. Nor is it on the fre- 
quency of their coupling that this number depends; 
for it is certain, that the hog and the dog have no 
need of more than once coupling to produce, and 

that 
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that in great number. The duration of their coupling, 
ot, to ſpeak with more propriety, the time of the 
emiſſion of the feminal liquor, does not ſeem to be 
the cauſe of this effect; for the dog does not remain 
coupled fo long, but becauſe he is retained by an 
obſtacle in the conformation of the parts; and al- 
though the hog has not this obſtacle, and he 
remains longer coupled than moſt animals, we can- 
not draw any reaſon for the numerous productions of 
the ſow, ſince we ſee that it does not require more 
than an inſtant for the cock to fecundate all the e 
that a hen can produce in a month. I ſhall have 
occaſion to unravel the ideas I have here accu- 
mulated, with a view only of making known one 
fimple probability; a doubt, provided it is founded 
on phyfical reaſons, throws out more light, and pro- 
duces more advantages, than all the final cauſes put 
together. 

To the ſingularities we have already related, we 
ſhall add another, which is, that the fat of the hog is 
different from thatofalmoſt all other quadruped ani- 
mals, not only in its conſiſtence and quality, but alſo in 
its poſition in the body of the animal. The fat of 
man, and of animals, which have no tallow, ſuch 
as the dog, the horſe, &c. is mixed pretty equally 
with the fleth ; the tallow in the ram, the goat, the 
ſtag, &c. is found only in the extremities of the 
fleth ; but the fat of the hog is neither mixed with 
the fleſh, nor collected at the extremities of the fleth ; 
it covers it all over, and forms a thick, diſtinct, 
and continued bed or layer, between the fleſh and the 
kin. The hog has this in common with the whale, 
and other cetaceous animals, the fat of which is only 

a kind of lard, nearly of the ſame conſiſtence, with, 
but more oily than, that of the hog. This lard, in 
cetaceous animals, alſo forms beneath the ſkin a 


bed of many inches in thickneis, which envelopes 
the fleſh. 
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Another ſingularity which is greater than the reſt 
is, that the hog docs not loſe any of his firſt teeth. 
Other animals, ſuch as the horſe, the aſs, the ox, 
the 1. 45 „the goat, the dog, and even man, loſe 
all their Ren inciſtve teeth; which fall out before pu- 
berty, and are ſoon replaced by others: In the hog, 
on the contrary, theſe teeth never fall out, but con- 
tinue to grow during their lives. He has ſix front 
teeth in the inferior jaw, which are inciſive, and 
ſharp ; he has alſo in the ſuperior jaw fix correſ- 
ponding ones; but by an imperfection which has 
no other example in nature, theſe fix in the ſuperior 
jaw are of a very different form from thoſe in the infe- 
rior. Inſtead of being inciſive and ſharp, they are 
long, cylindrical, and blunt at the point, inſomuch 
that they form an angle almoſt even with the infe- 
rior jaw, and which they can only apply very obli- 
quely againſt each other at the extremities. 
There are only the hog, and two or three other 
ſpecies of animals, which have defenſive or canine 
teeth very long: they differ from the other teeth, 
by coming out at the front, and growing during 
their whole lives. In the elephant and ſea-cow, 
they are cylindrical, and ſome 45 in length, in the 
wild boar and male hog, they are partly bent in 
form of a circle, and I have ſeen them from nine to 
ten inches in length. They are not very deep in 
the ſocket, and have alſo, like thoſe of the Le ng 
a cavity at the ſuperior extremity ; but the elephant 
and ſea-cowW have only theſe defenſive teeth in the 
ſuperior jaw, and even want canine teeth in the in- 
ferior jaw ; inſtead of which, the male hog and wild 
boar have them in both jaws, and thoſe of the infe- 
rior are the moſt uſeful to the animal ; theſe are alſo 
the moſt dangerous, for it is with theſe lower tuſks 
the wild boar wounds. 

The ſow, the wild ſow, and the hog which is cut, 
have allo theſe canine teeth in the inferior jaw, but 
they do not grow like thoſe of the male, and ſcarcely 
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appear out of the gum. Beſide, theſe ſixteen 
teeth, that is, twelve inciſive and four canine, they 
have alſo twenty - eight cheek- teeth or grinders, which 
in all make forty-four. The wild boar has the 
tuſks larger, the ſnout ſtronger, and the head lon- 
ger than the domeſtic hog; his feet are alſo larger, 
the toes are more ſeparated, and the hair is always 

black. 1 5 | , 

Of all-quadrupeds the hog appears the moſt rough 
and unpoliſhed, and the imperfections of his make 
ſeem to influence his nature; all his ways are un- 
couth, all his taſtes are unclean, all his ſenſations 
are confined to à furious luſt, and toa brutal gluttony, 
which makes him devour without diſtinction every 
thing that preſents itſelf, and ſometimes even his 
own young when they are firſt born. His voraci- 
ouſneſs apparently depends on the continual want 
which he has to fill the vaſt capaciouſneſs of his ſto- 
mach, on the coarſeneſs of his appetite, and on the 
dullneſs of his ſenſes, both as to the taſte and the touch. 
It is the roughneſs of the hair, the hardneſs of the 
Kin, and the thickneſs of the fat, which make 
theſe animals ſo inſenſible to blows. Mice have been 
known to lodge in their backs, and eat their fat and 
their ſkin, without their ſeeming, ſenfible of it; "This 
proves that their feeling is very blunt, and that their 
taſte is as bad as their feeling. Their other ſenſes. 
are good, and the huntſmen know that wild boars 
both ſee, hear, and ſmell, at a great diſtance; 
fince, in order to ſurpriſe them, they wait in filence 
during the night, and place themfeives under the 
wind, to prevent their emanations of which they are 
ſenſible at a great diſtance, and which always im- 
mediately make them change their road. 

This imperfection in the ſenſes of the taſte and 
touch, is ſtill more augmented by a diſtemper which 
is called the meazles, and which renders them al- 
moſt abſclutely inſenſible. This diſorder proceeds 
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Jeſs from the texture of the {kin and fleſh of this ani- 
mal, than from his natural filth, and the corrup- 
tion which muſt reſult from the infected food with 
u hich he ſometimes fills himſelf ; for the wild boar, 
which has not the fame naſty food to devour, and 
which uſually lives on corn, fruits, acorns, and 
roots, 1s not ſubject to this diſtemper, any more than 
the young pig whilſt it fucks, This is only to be 
prevented by keeping the domeſtic hog in a clean 
ſtable, and giving him plenty of wholeſome food : 
by this means his fleſh will become excellent to the 
taſte, and the lard firm and brittle, if, as I have ſeen 
practiſed, he is kept for a fortnight or three weeks 
before he is killed, in a clean ſtable without litter, 
giving him no other food than dry wheat, and Jet- 
ting him drink but little; for this purpoſe we ſhould 
_— a {wine of about a year old, full of fleſh and 
abs 

The uſual manner of fattening them is by giving 
them plenty of barley, acorns, cabbages, and ſte- 
wed herbs, as alfo water mixed with bran. In two 
months they are fat: the lard is plentiful and thick, 
but without being firm and white ; and the fleſh, 
though good, is always rather infipid. They may 
alſo be fatrened with much leſs expence in coun- 
tries where there is plenty of acorns, by carrying 
them into the foreſts during autumn, when the 
acorns, cheſnuts, and the beech muſt fall from the 
trees: they eat alike of all wild fruits, and fatten in 
a ſhort time, but much more ſo, if on their return 
every night they have luke-warm water given them 
mixed with a little bran, and flour of tares: this 
drink makes them fleep, and augments their fleſh 
ſo much, that I have ſeen them unable to walk, and 
ſcarcely able to tir. They alſo fatten much quick- 
er in autumn, on account of the plenty of food, as 
well as from the perſpiration being leſs than in 
ſummer. 
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It is not with the hog as with other beaſts, for it 
is always common to wait till a certain age to fatten 
them, but with the hog it is quite contrary; the ol- 
der he is the more difficult it is to fatten him, and 
beſides his fleſh is never ſo delicious. Caſtration, 
which ſhould always precede fattening, is uſually 
performed at ſix months old, either in the ſpring, 
or in the autumn: they ſhould be kept warm and 
dry, dew, ſnow, and rain being hurtful to them. 
When it happens that a ſtorm, or even a heavy rain 
falls, it is uſual to ſee them deſert the flock one af- 
ter the other, and run and grunt even to the ſtable- 
door, It is the youngeſt which cry and make the 
greateſt noiſe ; this cry is different from their uſual 
grunting, it is a diſmal cry hike that which they 
make when they are tied up to have their throats cut. 
The male cries leſs than the female ; and it is very 
rare to hear the wild boar cry, unleſs he fights with 
another and is wounded : the wild ſow cries much 
oftener, and when they are ſuddenly ſurprized and 
frightened they will blow with ſach violence as to 
be heard at a great diſtance, 

Although theſe animals are great gluttons, yet 
they do not attack or devour other animals, like 
wolves, Sometimes, however, they eat corrupted fleſh: 
wild boars have been ſeen to eat horſe-fleſh, and 
there have been found in their ſtomach goat's ſkin, 
and bird's feet. But this 1s perhaps more from ne- 
ceſſity than from inſtinct. It cannot, nevertheleſs, be 
denied, but that they are fond of blood, freth fleſh, 
ſince hogs will eat their young, and even children 
in the cradle. Whenever they find any thing ſuc- 
culent, humid, fat, and unctuous, they firſt lick it, 
and then end by ſwallowing it. It is common for 
whole troops of theſe animals to ſtop at their return 
from the fields, round a heap of new- dug clay, and 
then all lick it, though it is not very unctuous, and 
ſome of them will even eat a large quantity. Their 
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gluttony is as coarſe as their diſpoſition is brutal; 
they have ſcarcely any diftin&t notions, he 
young ſcarcely knowing their mothers, for they are 
very apt to miſtake, and to ſuck the firſt ſow which 
will let them ſeize her teats, Fear and neceſſity ſeem 
to give a little more underſtanding towild hogs, forthe 
young ones are faithfully attached to their mother, 
who alſo ſeems more attentive to the wants of her 
young than the domeſtic ſow. In rutting time, the 
male follows the female, and uſually ſtays a month 
With her in the thickeſt and moſt ſolitary woods; 
e is then more fierce than ever, and becomes even 
furious, as ſoon any other male wants to occupy his 
place; then they will fight, wound, and ſometimes. 
Kill each other. As for the wild ſow, ſhe only be- 
comes furious when her young is in danger; and in 
ö general, in almoſt all wild animals, the male is moſt 
erocious when he wants to couple, and the female 
when ſhe has Young, 

The wild boar is hunted by dogs, or elſe taken 
by ſurprize in the night by the light of the moon. 
As he runs hut ſlowly, leaves a ſtrong odour behind 
him, defends himſelf againſt the dogs, and wounds 
them dangerouſly, ſo he ſhould not be hunted by 
dogs deſigned for the ſtag and the goat; for this 
hunting ſpoils their ſcent and learns them to go 
ſlowly, The oldeſt only ſhould be attacked, and 
theſe are cafily known by their traces: a young wild 
boar of three years old is difficult to take, becauſe 
he runs a great way without ſtopping, inſtead of 
which a wild boar that is older does not run far, ſuf. 
fers himſelf to be cloſely hunted, and has no great 
fear of the dogs. In the day, he uſually hides vim 
ſelf in the thickeſt and moſt unfrequented part of 
the wood, and in the evening and at night he goes 
out to ſeck for food. In ſummer, when the corn is 
ripe, it is eaſy to ſurprize him, but moſtly ſo among 
oats where he frequents every night, As ſoon as he 
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is killed, the hunters immediately cut the teſticles, 
the ſmell of which is ſo ſtrong, that if five or fix 
hours were to elapſe without cutting them out all the 
fleſh would be infected; and in an old wild boar 
the head only is good to eat, inſtead of which the 
fleſh of the young wild boar 1s extremely delicate, 
That of the domeſtic male hog is ſtill worſe than 
that of the wild boar, and it is only by caſtration and 


fattening that they are fit to eat. The ancients had 
a cuſtom of caftrating the young wild boars which 


could be got from their mothers, after which they 
took them again into the woods, Theſe wild boars 
that are cut grow much more than the others and 
their fleſh is better than that of the domeſtic hog, 
No one that has lived in the country ever fo lit- 
tle, is ignorant of the profits arifing from the hog ; 
his fleſh ſells for more than that of the ox, the lard 
for double, the blood, the bowels, the viſcera, the 
feet, and the tongue, when properly prepared, are 
all fit to eat, The dung of the hog is much colder 
than that of other animals, and ſhould not be uſed for 
any but hot and dry lands. With the fat of the in- 
teſtines and epiploon hog's lard 1s made. The ſkin 


hath its uſe, for fieves are made of it, and brooms, 


bruſhes, and pencil-bruſhes are made of the hair. * 
The fleſh of this animal takes ſalt, and ſalt-petre 
better than any other, and will keep longer ſalted. 
This ſpecies, thought abundant, and greatly ſpread 
in Europe, in Africa and in Aſia, is not, however, 
found on the Continent of the new world. They 
were tranſported by the Spaniards, who have carried 
black hogs to the Continent, and to almoſt all the 
large iſlands of America; they are multiplied and 
become wild in many places; and reſemble our 
wild boars, with this difference that the body is 
ſhorter, the head larger and the ſkin thicker, and 
domeſtic hogs in warm climate3 are all black like 
wild boars. 
* B 
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By one of thoſe prejudices that ſuperſtition alone 
can produce and ſupport, the Mahometans are de- 
prived of this animal; as they have been told they 
are uncleanly, ſo they dare not touch or feed on 
them. The Chineſe, on the contrary, are very 
fond of the fleſh of the hog ; they raiſe numerous 
herds of them, it being their moſt common food ; 
and, it is ſaid, it is this that hindered them from re- 
ceiving the law Mahomet. The hogs of China, 
which are the ſame as thoſe of Siam and India, dif- 
fer from thoſe of Europe; for they are ſmaller, their 
legs are ſhorter, and their fleſh is much more 
white and delicate. Some people raiſe them, and 
they will mix and produce them with common hogs. 
The Negroes alſo raiſe great numbers of hogs; and 
though there are but few among the Moors, and in 
all the countries inhabited by the Mahometans, both 
in Africa and Aſia, yet wild boars are as plenty as 
in Europe. 

Thus theſe animals do not live in any particular 
climates, only it is ſeen that in cold countries, the 
bear by becoming domeſtic degenerates more than in 
warm climates: a degree of temperature is ſufficient 
to make them change their colour: hogs are com- 
monly white in the nothern parts of France, and 
alſo in Vivarais, whilſt in the province of Dauphiny, 
which is very near, they are all black. Thoſe. of 
Languedoc, Provence, Spain, Italy, the Indies, 
China and-America, are alſo of the ſame colour. 
The hog of Siam reſembles the wild boar more than 
the French hog. One of the moſt evident ſigns of 
degeneration is the cars, which become much more 
ſupple when the animal changes into the domeſtic 
ſtate; in ſhort, thoſe of the domeſtic hog are not near 
ſo ſtiff, are much longer, and more pendant, than 
thoſe of the wild boar, which ſhould be looked on 
as the model of the ſpecies. 


The 
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The MisToRY cf the DOG. 


HE largeneſs of the make, the elegance of 

the form, the ſtrength of the body, the free- 
dom of the motions, and all the exterior qualiries, 
are not the nobleſt properties in an animated bein 
and as in mankind, underſtanding is preferred to b. 
gure, courage to ſtrength, and ſentiment to beauty; 
ſo the interior qualities are thoſe which we eſteem 
moſt in the animal: for it is in theſe that they dif- 
fer from the automaton, it is by theſe they are 
raiſed above the vegetable, and made to approach 
nearer to ourſelves; it is their ſenſe which ennobles 
their being, which regulates, which enlivens it, 
which commands the organs, make the members 
active, gives birth to defire, and gives to matter 
progreſſive motion, will, and life. 

The perfection of an animal, depends, then, on 
the perfection of ſentiment; the more this is ex- 
tended, the more faculties and reſources the animal 
has, the more it exiſts, the greater reſemblance it 
has to the reſt of the univerſe; and when this ſenti- 
ment is exquiſitely delicate, the animal becomes 
worthy to enter into ſociety with him: it knows 
how to concur with him in his defigns, to watch 
for his ſafety, to help and defend him, to flatter 
him by his aſhduous ſervices, and reiterated ca- 
reſſes, to conciliate and captivate” the affection of 
his maſter, and, from his tyrant, to make him his 
protector. . 

The Dog, independently of his beauty, vivacity, 
ſtrength, and ſwiftneſs, has all the interior qualitich 
which can attract the regard of man to him. 'The 
tame Dog comes crawling to lay at his maſter's feet; 
his courage, ſtrength, and talents, and waits his 
orders to uſe them ; he confults, interrogates, and 
beſeeches ; th e glance of his eye is ſufficient, he un- 
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derſtands the figns of his will; without having, like 
man, the light of thought; he has all the ardour of 
ſentiment, and, what 1s more, he has fidelity and 
conſtancy in his affections; no ambition, no intereſt; 
no deſire of revenge, no fear but that of diſpleaſing 
him; he is all zeal, all warmth, and all obedience; 
more ſenſible to the remembrance of benefits than of 
wrongs, he ſoon forgets, or only remembers them 
to make his attachment the ſtronger; far from irri- 
tating, or running away, he even expoſes himſelf to 
new proofs ; he licks the hand which is the cauſe of 
his pain, which has been ſtriking him, and which 
he only oppoſes by his cries, and at length entirely 
diſarms by his patience and ſubmiſſion, 

More docile and flexible-than any other animal, 
the Dog is not only inſtructed in a ſhort time, but 
he even conforms himſelf to the motions, manners, 
and habits of thoſe who command him; he has all 
the manners of the houſe where he inhabits ; like 
the other domeſtics, he is diſdainful with the great, 
and ruſtical in the country, always attentive to his 
maſter ; and, ſtriving to anticipate the wants of his 
friends, he gives no attention to indifferent people, 
and declares againſt thoſe whoſe ſtation makes them 
importunate ; be knows them by their dreſs, their 
voice, their geſtures, and prevents their approach. 
When the care of the houſe is intruſted to ham du- 
ring the night, he becomes more fiery, and ſome- 
times ferocious ; he watches, he'walks his rounds, 
he ſcents ſtrangers afar off; and if they happen to 
ſtop, or attempt to break in, he flies to oppoſe them, 
and by reiterated” barkings, efforts, and cries of 
paſſion, he gives the alarm, As furious againſt 
men of prey as againſt devouring animals, he flies 
upon, wounds, and tears them, and takes from 
them what they were endeavouring to take away; 
but, content with. having. conquered, he reſts himſelf 
oh the ſpoils, will not touch it even to ſatisfy his 


appe- 
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appetite, and at once gives an example of courage, 
temperance, and fidelity, 

Thus we may ſee of what importance this ſpecies 
is in the order of Nature. By ſuppoſing for a mo- 
ment that they had never exiſted, without the aſ- 
fiſtance of the Dog, how could man have been able 
to tame, and reduce into ſlavery, other animals? 
How could he have diſcovered, hunted, and de- 
ſtroyed, wild and obnoxious animals? To keep him- 
ſelf in ſafety, and to render ' himſelf maſter of the 
living univerſe, it was neceſſary to begin by — 
himſelf friends among animals, in order to oppoſe 
them to others. The firſt art, then, of mankind, 
was the education of Dogs, and the fruit of this art 
was the conqueſt and peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
earth. | 

The greateſt part of animals have more agility, 
more ſwiftneſs, more ſtrength, and even more cou- 
rage than man; Nature has furniſhed them better; 
their ſenſes, but above all, their ſcent we find more 
perfect. To have gained a tractable and courageous 
{ſpecies like the Dog, is to have acquired new lenſes 
and faculties, in which we are ourſelves deficient. 
The machines, the inſtruments, which we have in- 
vented to bring to perfection our other ſenſes, and 
to augment and extend them, do not even approach 
for their utility thoſe machines which nature has pre- 
ſented us, which ſupply the imperfection of our 
ſcent, and which have furniſhed us with the great 
and eternal means of overcoming and reigning. The 
dog, faithful to man, will always preſerve a portion 
of empire, and a degree of ſuperiority over other 
animals; he commands them, and reigns himſelf 
at the head of a fiock where he makes himſelf better 
underſtood than the voice of the ſhepherd ; ſafe- 
ty, order, and diſcipline are the fruits of his vigi- 
lance and activity; they are a people who are ſub- 
miſſive to him, whom he conducts and protects, and 
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againſt whom he never employs force unleſs it be to 
maintain peace. But it is above all in war againſt 
thoſe animals which are his enemies, or which are 
independent, that his courage ſhirfes forth, that his 
underſtanding is diſplayed, and that his natural and 
acquired talents are united. As ſoon as he hears the 
noiſe of arms, as ſoon as the ſound of the horn, or 
the voice of the huntſman, has given the fignal of 
an approaching war, filled with a new ardour, the 
dog expreſſes his joy by the molt lively tranſports, 
and ſhows by his motions, and cries of impatience, 
his defire to combat and to conquer; then, walking 
in filence, he ſearches to know the place where is 
enemy is, to diſcover, and ſurpriſe him, he feeks out 
His traces, he follows them ſtep by ſtep, and, by 
different cries, indicates the time, the drſtance, the 
ſpecies, and even the age, of what he is in purſuir 
« - Urged, intimidated, anddeſpairing of finding ſafety- 
in flight, animals make uſe of all their faculties, and 
oppoſe craft to ſagacity. In no inftance are the re- 
Fources of inſtinct more admirable : in order to 
-make it difficult to trace him, he goes, comes and 
goes again, fkips, with a jump overcomes roads and 
-hedges, and by fwimming paſſes rivulets and rivers ; 
put being ftill purſued, and unable toannihilate himſelf, 
he ſeeks to put another in his place; he troubles the 
quiet of a younger and more unexperienced neigh- 
bour, makes himriſe, walk and fly with him; and when 
*by this he has confounded the ſteps of his foes, and 
thinks he has ſubſtituted him to his ill fortune, he 
leaves him more haſtily than he joined him, in 
order to make him the only object and victim of his 

-deceived enemy. | 
But the dog, by the ſuperiority which exerciſe 
"and education have given him, and by that ingenuity 
of ſentiment which belongs to him alone, does not 
loſe the object of his purſuit ; he unravels common 
cauſes, unties the winding thread which can alone 
conduct 
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conduct him; by his ſcent he finds out all the wind- 
ings of the labyrinth, all the falſe means intended 
to make. him go aſtray; and, far from abandoning 
his enemy for another, after having triumphed over 
bis cunning, filled with indignation, he redoubles 
his ardour, he at length attacks and puts him to 
death, and thus drenches in his blood both his ha- 
tred and his revenge. 
Ihe inclination for hunting, or for war, animals 
poſſeſs in common with us; man in a wild ſtate 
knows only how to fight and hunt. All animals 
which love fleſh, and which have ſtrength and arms, 
naturally hunt: the Lion and the Tiger, whoſe 
' ſtrength is ſo great, that they are ſure to.conquer, 
hunt alone and without art: Wolves, Foxes, and 
wild Dogs, ſeem to have a ſecret intelligence with 
each other; they aſſiſt each other, and divide the 
prey; and when education has perfected this natu- 
ral talent in the domeſtic dog, when we have taught 
him to repreſs his ardour, and to regulate his mo- 
tions, when he is taught a regular ſtep and the ſpe- 
cies of diſcipline neceflary to this art, he hunts with 
knowledge, and always with ſucceſs, 5 
In deſerts, and depopulated countries, there are 
wild dogs which in their manners differ only from 
wolves by the facility with which they are tamed ; 
they unite alſo in large troops, to hunt and attack 
by force wild boars and bulls, and even lions and 
tygers. In America, the wild dogs ſpring from a 
breed anciently domeſtic, having been tranſported 
from Europe ; and having been either forgotten or 
abandoned in theſe deſerts, are multiplied to ſuch a 
degree that they go in troops in inhabited places, 
where they attack the cattle, and will ſometimes 
even inſult the inhabitants. They are then obliged 
to drive them away by force, and to kill them like 
other ferocious animals; and in fact, dogs are ſuch 
till they become acquainted with man : but when 
| 6 N 
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we approach them with gentleneſs, they grow tame, 
ſoon become familiar, and remain faithfully attach- 
ed to their maſters ; inſtead of which, the wolf, al- 

though taken young, and brought up in the houſe, 
is only gentle in his youth, never loſes his defire for 
prey, and ſooner or later gives himſelf up to his 
fondneſs for rapine and deſtruction - 

The dog may be ſaid to be the only animal whoſe 
fidelity may be put to the proof ; the only one which 
always knows his maſter and his friends; the only 

one which, as ſoon as an unknown perſon arrives, 
perceives it; the only one which underſtands his 
own name, and which knows the domeftic call ; 
the only one which has not confidence in himſelf 
wlone ; the only one which when be has loft his maſ- 
ter, and cannot find him, calls him by his lamen- 
tations ; the only which, in a long journey, a Jour- 
ney that perhaps he has been but once, will remem- 
ber the way and find the road; the only one, in fine, 
whoſe talents are evident, and whoſe education is 
always good. . | 
Of all animals, moreover, the dog is the one whoſe 
underſtanding is moſt ſuſceptible of impreſſions, and 
moſt eafily taught by moral cauſes ; he is alſo, above 
all other creatures, moſt ſubject to the variety 
and other alterations cauſed by phyſfical influences. 
The temperament, the facultics, and habits of the 
body vary prodigiouſly, and the form is not uniform: 
in the ſame country, one dog is very different from 
another dog, and the ſpecies is quite different in it- 
ſelf in different climates : from thence ſpring this 
confuſion, mixture, and numerous variety of races, 
which are ſo great that it is impoſſible either to enu- 
merate or dekeribe them: from thence ſpring the 
difference fo viſible in the height, the figure of the 
body, the length of the ſnout, the form of the head, 
the length and direction of the cars and the tail, the 


colour, the quality and the quantity of the hair, &e. 
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ſo that there remains nothing conſtant, nothing eom« 
mon · to theſe animals, except the conformity of 
their interior organiſation, and the faculty of bei 
all capable of engendering together. And as thoſe 
which differ moſt from each other in every reſpett, 
do not fail to produce individuals which are capable 
of perpetuating the ſpecies by producing themſelves 
other individuals, it is evident, that all dogs, how- 
ever different, or how greatly ſoever they may vary 
conſtitute only one ſpecies. 1 
But, what is moſt difficult to aſcertain in the nu- 
- merous variety of different races, is the character 
of the primitive and original breed. How are we 
to know the effects produced by the influence of the 
climate, food, &c,? How diſtinguiſh the other 
effects, or rather the reſults which proceed from 
theſe different breeds among themſelves, in a ſtate 
of liberty or flavery? In fine, all theſe cauſes 
change with time: the moſt conſtant forms, and 
the image of nature does not preſerve all its purity 
in thoſe objects of which mankind have had the ma- 
nagement.—Animals, which are independent enough 
to chuſe for themſelves their climate and their food, 
are thoſe which beſt preſerve their original impreſ- 
ſion; and we may believe, that in theſe ſpecies, the 
firſt, the moſt ancient of all is ſtill moſt faithfully 
repreſented by its deſcendants ; but thoſe which 
mankind have ſubdued, thoſe which he has tranfſ- 
ported from climate to climate, thoſe whoſe food, 
cuſtoms, and manner of living, he has changed, 
-may alſo have changed in their torm. more than all 
the others; and, in fact, we find more variety in the 
ſpecies of domeſtic animals, than in wild animals. 
And as amongſt domeſtic animals, the dog is, above 
all others, that which is moſt attached to man; that 
which, living like man, lives alſo the moſt irregu- 
larly ; that in which ſentiment predominates enough 
to render him docile, obedient, and ſuſceptible of 
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all impreſſions, and even of all conſtraint, it is not 
*aſtonithing, that of all animals this ſhould alſo be 
-Shat in which we find the greateſt variety, not only 
in figure, in height, and in colour, but in ever 
other quality. be: ( 
There are alſo ſome circumſtances, which ſtill 
-£0ncur to this change: the dog in general lives but 
aà ſhort time; he produces frequently, and in pretty 
large numbers; and as he is perpetually beneath 
the eyes of man, as ſoon as by a chance uſual to na- 
ture, there may have been found among ſome indi- 
viduals, fingularities, or apparent varieties, endea- 
vours may have been uſed in order to perpetuate 
them, by uniting together theſe ſingular individuals 
as we do at preſent, when we want to procure new 
breeds of dogs, and other animals. Befides, though 
all the ſpecies are equally ancient, yet as the number 
of generations ſince the creation is by much the 
greateſt in thoſe ſpecies of which the individuals 
hve but a ſhort time, -the varieties, changes, and 
degenerations, muſt have become more ſenſible, 
ſince theſe animals are further from their ſtock than 
thoſe which live longer. Man is now eight times 
nearer to Adam, than the dog is from the firſt dog, 
ſince man lives to be fourſcore years, and the dog 
ſeldom more than ten : if, then, from whatever 
cauſe it may happen, theſe two ſpecies ſhould equal- 
ly degenerate, this alteration would be eight times 
more conſpicuous in the dog than in man, 

Little ephemeral animals, thoſs whoſe lives are 
ſo ſhort, that they are renewed every year by gene- 
ration, are infinitely more ſubject than other animals 
to varieties and changes of every k ind: it is the ſame 
with annual plants, in compariſon with other vege- 
tables. There are even ſoine whoſe nature is, as we 
may ſay, artificial and factitious: corn, for exam- 
ple, is a plant that man has changed to ſuch a de- 
gree, that no part of jt exiſts in a ſtate of _ 
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We plainly ſee, that it has ſome reſemblance to dar- 
nel, cow-graſs, dog-graſs, and ſome other herbs of 
the field; but we are ignorant from which of theſe 
herbs we ought to trace it: and as it is renewed 
every year, and ſerves for the food of man, ſo it is 
of all plantsthat which he has moſt cultivated, as alſo 
of all others that whoſe nature is moſt changed. 
Man may, then, not only make uſeful for his wants 
every individual of the univerſe, but he can alſo with 
time change, modify, and perfect the ſpecies; and 
this is the greateſt gift of nature. To have tranſs | 
formed a ſterile herb into corn, is a ſpecies of crea» 
tion, on which, notwithſtanding, he qught not to 
pride himſelf, ſince it is only by the ſweat of his 
brow, and from reiterated culture, that he can draw 
from the boſom of the earth this bread, frequently 
bitter, which ſerves for his ſubſiſtence. | 
The ſpecies which mankind have laboured at 
moſt, as well among vegetables as animals, are thoſe 
which, above all others, are moſt changed ; and-as 
ſometimes, like corn, they are fo to ſuch a degree, 
that we are altogether unable to know their primi- 
tive form, ſo it is not impoſſible, that, among the 
numerous variety of dogs which we ſee at preſent, 
there thould not be one like the firſt dog, or rather 
the firſt animal of this kind, which is, perhaps, 
much changed fince the creation, and of which, 
conſequently, the ſtock may have been very differ- 
ent from the breeds which actually ſubſiſt, though, 
at the ſame time, theſe breeds may have all origi- 
nally proceeded from them. 8 f 
Nature, notwithſtanding, never fails to reſume 
her rights, when we leave her at liberty to act. 
Wheat ſown in an uncultivated land degenerates the 
firſt year: if we gather this degenerated grain to ſow 
it again, the produce of this fecond generation will 
be ſtill more changed; and, at the end of a certain 
number of years and repreductions, we ſhall again 
\ | ſee 
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ſee the original plant of the wheat, and we ſhall 


know how much time it requires ſor nature to rein- 
ſtate herſelf, and to deſtroy the produce of an art 
which conſtrains her. This experiment it is eaſy to 
make on corn, and other plants which are repro- 
duced every year, that is, of themſelves, in the 
ſame place; but it would not be poſſible to attempt 
it, with any hopes of ſucceſs, on animals which we 
muſt ſeek for, couple, and unite, and which are 
difficult to manage, becauſe they eſcape us more or 
tefs by their motions, and frequently by the invin- 
cible repugnance they have for things which are 
contrary to their diſpoſitions or cuſtoms. We need 
never hope, then, to find out by this method which 
is the primitive race of dogs, any more than that 
of other animals, which, like dogs, are ſubject to 
permanent varieties; but in default of this know- 
ledge, of facts, which we cannot acquire, and which 
is notwithſtanding neceſſary to come at the truth, 
we may affimilate the indications, and from thence 
draw probable conſequences. 

Dogs which have been abandoned in the deſerts 
of America, and have lived wild for a hundred and 
fifty, or two hundred years, though changed from 
their original breed when they are ſprung from do- 
meſtic dogs, have notwithſtanding this long ſpace 
of time approached, at leaſt in part, to their primi- 
tive form; though travellers ſay, that they reſem- 
ble our grey-hound; they ſay the ſame alſo of the 
wild dogs, or thofe become wild, at Congo, which, 
like thoſe of America, aſſemble in troops to make 
war with tygers, lions, &c. But others, without 
comparing the wild dogs of St. Domingo to grey- 
hounds, only ſay, that they have the head flat and 
long, the ſnout thin, the air wild, the body thin 
and lean ; that they are very ſwift in courſing, that 
they hunt in perfection, and that they are eafily 
taken when young: thus theſe wild dogs are ex- 


tremely 
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tremely thin and light; and as the greyhound! does 
not differ much, — the cur, or from the dog, 
which we call the ſhepherd's dog, it is natural to 
think, that theſe wild dogs are rather of theſe ſpe+ 
cies, than rea} greyhounds z. becauſe, that, on the 
other fide, ancient travellers have ſaid, that the dogs 
of Canada had the ears ſtraight like foxes, and re- 
ſembled the middle: ſized maſtiff, that is, our ſhep ; 
herd's dog; that thoſe af the deſerts of the Ara» 

tilles iſles Pad alſo the head and ears very long, and 
which appearance very much reſembles foxes; that 
the Indians of Peru had not all' the ſpecies of dogs 
which we have in Europe, that they Had only large 
and little, which they called Alio; that thoſe of the 
Iſthmus of America, were ugly,  that-their- ſkins 
were rough and long, ſo that we ad imagine their 
ears were alſo ſtraight. 

We can no longer doubt, rherafars, that the ori» 
ginal dogs of America, which before the-diſcovery 
of this new world, had no communication with 
thoſe of our climates, : were all of the ſame- race; 
and that all the races of our dogs, which approach 
neareſt to them, are dogs with thin ſnouts, ſtraight 
cars, and long, rough ſkin like our ſnepherd's dogs; 
and what gives me more reaſon to think that the 
dogs become wild at St. Domingo are not real grey: 
hounds, is, becauſe, as grey hounds are but ſcarce 
in France, they are brought for the king from Con- 
ſtantinople, and other parts of the Levant; and I do 
not know, that they are ever brought from St. Do: 
mingo, or from any of the other American colonies 
belonging to France. Beſides, in ſearching with a 
7 — to find what travellers have ſaid of the forms. of 
logs of different countries, we find, that dogs of 

wo climates have all long ſnouts and ſtraight ears; 
that thoſe of Lapland are ſmall, that their ears are 
ſtraight, and their ſnouts is pointed; that thoſe of 


Siberia, known by the name of wolf- dogs, are big- 
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ger than thoſe of Lapland; but that they have alſs 
the ears ſtraight, the hair rough, and the ſnout 
pointed; that thoſe of Iceland, have alſo ſome re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of Siberia; and that, even in 
warm climates, ſuch as the Cape of Good Hope, 
the dogs natural to the countries have ſharp ſnouts, 
ſtraight ears, the tail dragging on the ground, and 
che hair ſhining, but long and frizled. Theſe dogs 
are excellent to guard flocks, and, conſequently, 
they not only reſemble in figure, but alſo by inſtinct, 
dur ſhepherd's dogs. In climates ſtil! warmer, ſuch 
as Madagaſcar, Madeira, Calcutta, and Malabar, 
the original dogs of theſe countries have all ſharp 
Mouts, ſtraight ears, and, upon the whole, a very 
ſtrong reſemblance to our thepherd's dogs. © When 
they tranſport maſtiffs, ſpaniels, barbers, bull-dogs, 
beagles, greyhounds, they degenerate in the ſecond 
or third generation, In countries exceſſively hot, 
like Guinea, this degeneration is ſtill more haſty, 
fince, about the end of three or four years, they loſe 
their voice, and only produce dogs with upright ears 
like foxes: The dogs of theſe regions are very 
ugly; | they have ſharp, pointed ſnouts, © ſtraight, 
long ears, the tail long and pointed, without any 
hair, the ſkin of the body naked, uſually ſpotted, 
though ſometimes of one colour; and, in ſhort, they 
are Ragreable to look at, and ill more fo to 
touch. 
We may un then ; with forte appearance of 
truth, chat the ſhepherd's dog is, of all dogs, that 
which approaches neareſt to the primitive races of 
this ſpecies ; fince, in all countries inhabited by 
ſavages, or, at leaſt, by men half civiliſed, the dogs 
reſemble this breed more than any other; ſince, on 
the whole continent of the new world, they had no 
other; fince they are to be found only! in the north 
and ſouth of our continent; and ſince, in France 


Where this ſpecies is _vſuall called the ſhepherd's 
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dog, and in other temperate climates, it is ſtill more 


numerous; though we are much more occupied in 
giving birth to, or in multiplying; the breeds which 
ate more pleafing, than preferving thoſe which are 
more uſeful, and which we have diſdained and aban- 
doned to the peaſants, who have the care of our 
flocks: 5 

If we at the ſame time conſider, that this dog, 
notwithſtanding his uglineſs, and melancholy, wild 
look, is ſtill ſuperior by inſtinct to all other dogs; 
that he has a decided character, in which education 
has no ſhare; that Ke may be faid to be the only 
thing living which is ee ; that, guided 
by inſtinct alone, he attaches himſelf to the care of 
our flocks with fingulat affiduity, vigilance, and fide- 
lity; that he conducts them with an admirable in- 
telligence, which has never been communicated to 
him; that his talents form the aſtoniſhment and 
peace of his maſter, whilſt, on the contrary, it re- 
quires great time and trouble to inſtruct other dogs, 
and to break them to the purpoſes fof which they 
are deſtined : if, I ſay, we reflect on theſe things, 
we ſhall be confirmed in the opinion, that this do 
is the true dog of nature, the dog which ſhe has 
given us for the greateſt utility, which agrees moſt 
with the general order of living beings that have 
mutually occaſion for the aſſiſtance of each other; 
and, in ſhort, which we ſhould look on as the ſtock 
and model of the whole ſpecies. 
Thus the human ſpecies appear clowniſh, de- 
formed, and ſmall, in the frozen climates of the 
North; and we find none but very ugly and diminu- 
tive men in Lapland, in Greenland, and in all coun- 
tries where the cold is exceſſive; but in the neigh» 
bouring countries where the cold is leſs intenſe, we 
all at once ſee the handſome Finlanders, Danes, &c. 
who, as to figure, complexion, and ſtature, are 
perhaps the handſomeſt of all mankind : we find 
alſo 
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alſo: in the ſpecies of dogs the ſame order and rd 
ſemblance. The dogs of Lapland are very ugly and 
little, being not more than a foot in length. Thoſe 
of Siberia, though lets ugly, have, nevertheleſs, the 
ears ſhort, with a wild, ſavage look, whilſt thoſe of 
the neighbouring climates, where we find thoſe 
handſome men, of whom we have been ſpeaking, 
are dogs of the handſomeſt and talleſt make. 

.. The dogs of Tartary, Albany, and the nothern 
parts of Greece, Denmark, and Ireland, are the lar- 
geſt, ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful of all dogs. They 
make uſe of them to draw carriages. The dogs, 
which are called Iriſh dogs, have a very ancient 
origin, and are kept up, though in ſmall numbers, 
in their original climate. They are called by the 
ancients, dogs: of Epirus, and dogs of Albany ; 
and Pliny relates, in terms as energetical, as elegant 
8s with a lion, and af- 
terwards with an elephant. The dogs of which we 
now treat are much larger than the largeft maſtiffs : 
as they ate very ſcarce in France, I have never ſeen 
but one, which appeared to me as he ſat, to be near 
five feet high, and in form to reſemble the large 
Daniſh dog ; but he differed much in the enormity 
of his height, he was quite white, and his manner 
was altogether gentle and peaceable. In more tem- 
perate places, ſuch as England, France, Spain, 
Germany, and Italy, we find men and dogs of all 
ſorts of breeds, This variety proceeds partly from 
the influence of the climate and partly from the con- 
courſe, and the inter-mixture of foreigners, or dif- 
ferent races among themſclves, which have produ- 
ced in great numbers the mongrel or mixed breeds; 
on which we ſhall not enlarge here, becauſe M. 
Daubenton has already fully deſcribed them, and 
the race from which they reſpectively proceed ; 
though we ſhall obſerve as much as pofſible, the re- 
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ſemblances, and differences which care, food, /and 
climate have produced among theſe anmals. - 

The large Dane, the ſhepherd's dog, and the 
greyhound, though they ſeem different at firſt fight, 
are, notwithſtanding, the ſame dog. The large 
Dane is but a ſhepherd's dog, better elothed, and 
more plump; the greyhound- is a ſhepherd's dog, 
more thin and ſlender, and both taken more care ot; 
and there is not more difference between a large Da- 
nifh- dog, a ſhepherd's dog, and a greyhound, than 
between a Dutchman, a Frenchman, and an Italian: 
In . then, the ſhepherd's fog to be origt- 
nally French, he muſt haveproduced tlic large Dane 
ma colder climate, and the greyhound in a warmer, 
and, what proves this moſt 1s, that the large Daniſh 
dog came fro om the north, and the greyhound from 
Conſtantinople, and the Levant, The ſhepherd's 
dog, the wolf-dog, and that other ſpecies of wolt- 
dog, which we call the Siberian dog, are alfo all 
three but the ſame dog. We might even join that 
of Lapland, of Canada, and of the Hottentots, and 
all other dogs which have ſtraight ears; in ſhort, they 
only differ from the ſhepherd's dog in their height, 
and becauſe they are leſs covered with hair, which 
is more or leſs rough, more or leſs long or ſhort, or 
more or leſs thick. | 

The hound, the ſetting-dog, the tarrier, the ſpan- 
iel, may alſo th all looked on as one dog; their 
form and inſtinct being nearly the fame, and the 
greateſt difference between them being in the height 
of their legs, and the largeneſs of their ears, Which 
in them all are long, ſoft and pendent, Theſe dogs 
arc natural to this climate ; and I do not think we 
ſhould ſeparate them from the ſetting-dog, which is 
called the Bengal dog, and which only differs from 
our ſetting-dog, in us clothing. What makes me 
think that this dog i is not originally of Bengal, or any 
part of the Indies, is, that he is not, as "ome pre- 
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tend, the Indian dog, ſpoken of by the ancients, 
which they ſay was engendered between a tyger and 
a dog, and that he is a dog which has been known 
in Italy above a hundred and fifty years, and which 


they never ſpoke of as a dog come from the Indies, 


but as a common ſetting-dog. 

England, France, Germany, &c. ſeem to have 
produced the hound, the ſetting-dog, and the tar- 
rier ; theſe dogs begin to degenerate as ſoon as they 
are carried into warmer climates, as thoſe of Tur- 
key, and Perſia; but the ſpaniels, and barbets 
are originally from Spain, and Barbary, where the 
temperature of the climate, occaſions the hair to 
be longer, more filky, and more fine, than in. any 
other country. 'The bull-dog, the dog which 1s 
improperly called the little dane, fince he agrees 
with the large dane in no one thing, except in ha- 
ving the hair ſhort ; the Turkiſh dog, and alſo the 
dog of Iceland, are but one dog, which, being tran- 
ſported into a very cold climate, has taken a very 
ſtrong covering of hair, and in the very hot cli- 
mates of Africa and the Indies, has quitted his robes 
The dog without hair, known by the name of the 
Turkiſh dog, is badly named ; fince it 1s not in the 
temperate climates of Turkey that dogs loſe their 
hair, 1t 1s in Guinea and the hotteft climates of the 
Indies, that this change happens ; and the Tur- 
kiſh dog is no other than the little dane, which, 
tranſported into very hot countries has loſt his hair, 
and the breed being tranſported into Turkey, care 
has been taken to multiply them. 

The firſt which were ſeen in Europe, according 
to Aldrovande, were taken in his time into Italy, 
where, he ſays, they could neither remain nor mul- 
tiply, becauſe the climate was much too warm for 
them. But as he does not give the deſcription of 
theſe dogs being naked, we do not know if they 
were hke thoſe now called Turkiſh dogs, or 2 we- 

ould 
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ſhould compare them to the little dane; fince all 
dogs, of whatever breed or country, loſe their hair 
in exceſſive hot climates, and, as we have already -/_ 
obſerved, alſo loſe their voices. In ſome particular 
countries, they become quite mute; in others, they 
loſe the power of barking, and howl like wolves, or 
yelp like foxes, and by this alteration ſeem to ap- 
proach nearer their natural ſtate; for they change 
alſo in their form and inſtinct, become ugly, and all 
take ſtraight pointed ears. | 4.05 
It is only in temperate climates, that dogs pre- 
ferve their ardour, courage, ſagacity, and other ta- 
lents which are natural to them. All theſe they 
loſe as ſoon as they are carried'into\climates which 
are too hot; but, as if Nature had created nothing 
abſolutely uſeleſs, it is found, that in thoſe countries 
where they have no occaſion for the uſes we employ 
them in, they are uſed for food. The Negroes 
prefer their fleſh to that of any other animal. They 
carry their dogs to market to fell, where they are 
bought at a much dearer rate than mutton, or'goat's + 
fleſh, and even dearer than all kinds of game, inſo- 
much, that the moſt delicious feaſt among Negroes, 
is a roaſted dog, It would ſeem, then, that the 
fondneſs which theſe. people have for the fleſh of this 
animal, happens from a change in the quality of 
that fleſh, which, though extremely bad to eat in our 
temperate climates, acquires perhaps another flavour 
in theſe burning climates. But, what makes me 
think that this depends more on the nature of man, 
than on that of the dog, is, that the ſavages of Ca- 
nada, who inhabit a cold country, have the ſame 
taſte as the Negroes for dog's fleſh, and that our 
miſſionaries eat of them ſometimes without bein | 
diſguſted. Dogs ſerve in the place of mutton, to 14 
eat at feaſts,” ſays father P. Sabard Theodatus ; “ 1 be 
have been ſeveral times at dog-feaſts, and I own at IM 
firſt, T entertained: horror at the thought, but I had 1 
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not eaten twice, of "5g before 1 2 che fleſh tar 
be good, and in flavour not unlike pork,” 1 
In our climates,. thoſe wild animals which aj»: 
proach neareſt to the dog, but above all, the dog 
with ſtraight ears, the ſhepherd's dog, which L look, 
upon as the ſtack, and type of the intirc. ſpecies, 
are the fox. and the wolf; and as, the interior con- 
formation is almoſt. wholly. the ſame, and the exte- 
r1or! differences are but trifling, 1 had an inclination 
to ſee if they would breed together: I hoped at laſt 
to-bring them. to couple, that if they did not pro- 
duce fertile. indiv iduals, they, would engender a ſpe- 
cies of mules, which, might participate of the na- 
ture of both. For this purpole, I took a wolf from 
the woods, of about two or three months old, with 
a ſhepherd dog of the ſame age; they were ſhut 
together in a large yard, where no other beaſt =—_ 
get in, and where they had a ſhed to retire to; they, 
neither of them knew. any individual of their own 
ſpecies, or even any man, exceptang. him who.,had 
the. care of ſupplying. them every. day with their 
food. In this manner the young animals were kept 
for three years, with the ſame attention; and in all 
this time they were neither conſtrained, nor chained 
up. During the firſt year, they played perpetual}y 
together, and ſeemed. to be fond of. cach other; in 
the ſecond year, they began to quarrel about their 
food, though they had much more given them than 
they could eat. The wolf always began the diſpute; 
They had meat and bones carried to them.on a large 


wooden trencher, which was put on the ground ; at 


that moment the wolf, inſtead of ſeizing the meat, 
would fly at the bitch; he would then take the tren- 
cher ſo cleveriy between his teeth, as to let nothing 
which was placed upon it fall off; and I have fre- 
quently ſeen hum run five or fix times round th 

wall of the yard, ſtill continuing to hold the edge of 
the trencher between his teeth, and only putting it 


on 
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6n the ground to take breath, and to ſeize on the 
meat with more voracity, on the bitch with fury, 
the moment ſhe approached. 

The bitch was ſtrongerthan thewolf, but as ſhe was 
more gentle, or rather leſs ferocious, we were in fear 
about her life, and for that reaſon put on him a col- 
lar. After the ſecond year, the quarrels were ſharper, 
and the combats more frequent z and a collar was 
alſo put on the wolf, which the bitch was leſs able to 
manage now than at firſt, During thefe two years, 
there was not the leaſt fign of heat, or deſire in either 
of them; and it was not till toward the end of the 
third year, that theſe animals began to give ſigns of 
any ardour to rut; but this was without love, for, 
far from making them more gentle when they 
approached each other, they became only more 
ungovernable and ferocious. Nothing was now 
heard but diſmal howlings, mixed with crics of an- 
ger; and, in leſs than three weeks, they both grew 
thin, and never came near each other; without indi- 
cations of mutual deſtruction. At length, they both 
grew ſo enraged, that the bitch killed the wolf, 
which was now become the weakeſt and thinneſt ; 
and I was obliged to have the dog killed a few days 
after, becauſe #s ſoon as ſhe was fet at liberty, ſhe 
did a great deal of miſchief, flying with fury on the 
poultry, on the other dogs, and even on men. | 

At the ſame time, I had foxes; two males, and one 
female, which had been taken in ſnares, and which 
1 had kept from each other, in ſeparate places, I 
faſtened one of thefe foxes with a light, long chain, 
and had a hut built to ſhelter him- During ſeveral 
months that J kept him in this manner, he ſeemed 
in good health; and though he ſeemed penſive, and 
had his eyes conſtantly fixed on the country, which 
he could ſee from his hut, yet he ate conſtantly with a 
very good appetite. I gave him a bitch, which 
was proud, which was kept for the purpoſe, and 
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which had never been covered; and as ſhe would 


not ſtay. with the fox, I had her chained in the ſame 
place, where they had plenty. of food given them, 
The fox neither bit, nor uſed her ill during ten days, 
which they remained together, either day or night, 


or when they fed; he even approached her famili- 


arly; but as ſoon as he had ſcented his companion, 
the ſigns of defire diſappeared ; he returned in a me- 
lancholy manner to his hut, and they never cou- 
pled. | 


As ſoon as the heat of the bitch was gone off, ano- 


ther which was proud was ſubſtituted, and then a 


third, and a fourth. The fox treated them all with 
the ſame gentleneſs, but with the fame indifference: 
and in order to convince myſelf whether it was a 
natural repugnance, or the ſtate of conſtraint he was 


kept in, which prevented his coupling, I had a fe- 


male of his own ſpecies brought to him ; he-co- 
vered her the ſame day, more than once; and in 
diſſecting her ſome weeks afterwards, we found that 
the was with young, and that ſhe would have pro- 
duced four little foxes. At the ſame time, we pre- 
ſented to the other fox ſeveral bitches which were 
proud, and which were ſhut up with him in a yard, 
where they were not chained ; they had neither hate, 
love, combat, nor careſſes together, and this fox died 
ſome months after, either of diſguſt or melancholy. 

- Theſe proofs teach us, at leaſt, that the fox and 
the wolf are entirely of the fame nature with the 
dog, and that theſe ſpecies are not only different, but 
ſo far diſtinct, from each other as not to breed, at 
leaſt in theſe climates ;. that therefore the dog does 
not owe his origin to the fox or the wolf; and that 
the Nomenclators who look on thete two animals 
as nothing more than wild dogs, or who take the 
dog for a wolf, or a fox, become tame, and give to 
all three in common the name of dog, are miſtaken, 
by not having ſufficiently conſulted Nature. 

In 
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ia climates which are better than ours, there is a 
ſpecies of animal which is cruel and ferocious, and 
leſs different from the dog than the fox, or the wolf 
are. This animal has been taken notice of by ſome 
travellers. They are found, we are told, in great 
numbers in Aſia, in Africa, and about Trebiſonde, 
and Mount Caucaſus; in Mingrelia, Natolia, Hyr- 
cania, and Perſia; in the Indies of Surat, in Goa, 
Guzarat, Bengal, Congo, Guinea, and many other 
places; and though this animal is thought by the 
people of the countries where he reſides, to be a 
wild dog, though his name even intimates him to 
be ſuch, and though it is very doubtful whether he 
does not mix and engender with the latter, yet we 
ſhall write his hiſtory apart, as we ſhall alſo do that of 
the wolf, the fox, and all other animals whieh do 
not mix together, as they form ſo _ *— and 
ſeparate ſpecies. 

Not that I pretend to pronounce, in an — 
and decifive manner, that the jackall, and even the 
fox and the wolf, have never, in any climate, cou- 
pled with dogs. The ancients have ſo poſitively 
aſſerted it, that there ſtill remain ſome doubts, not- 
withſtanding the proofs which I have produced: 
and I confeſs, that it is neceſſary to have a great 
number of ſuch proofs, in order to acquire an entire 
certainty. Ariſtotle, whole teſtimony T reſpect very 
much, ſays poſitively, that it is rare for animals of 
difterent ſpecies to mix together ; that, nevertheleſs, 
it is certain, that this happens among dogs, foxes, 
and wolves ; and that the Indian dogs proceed from 
another wild beaſt like themſelves and a dog, We 
might allo think, that this wild beaſt, to which he 
gives no name, is. the jackall; but he ſays, in an- 
other place, that theſe Indian dogs come from the 
tiger and the dog, which appears to me more diffi- 
cult to believe, becauſe the tiger is of a nature, and 
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a form, very different from the dog or the wolf, the 
fox, or the jackall. - - 915 

It muſt be allowed, that Ariſtotle himſelf ſeems 
to invalidate his own argument in this reſpect; for 
after having ſaid, that, the Indian dog comes from 
a wild beaſt reſembling the wolf or the fox, he at- 
terwards ſays, that he comes from the tiger: if it is 
from the tiger and a bitch, or from a dog and a ti- 
greſs, he only ſays, that it does not ſucceed imme- 
diately, but only from the third trial; that from the 
firſt trial only tigers reſult; that if dogs are tied up 
in deſarts, and if the tiger is not proud, they are 
frequently devoured ; and that the reaſon why Afri- 
ca ſo often produces monſters and prodigies, is, be- 
cauſe that water being very ſcarce, and the heat 
very great, animals of different ſpecies meet toge- 
ther in great numbers in the ſame place to drink, 
and that they there familiariſe, couple, and pro- 
duce. 111122 "+1 | s | 
All this ſeems to me too conjectural, too uncer- 
tain, and even too ſuſpicious, to place any faith in 
it; for the more we obſerve the nature of animals, 
the more we obtain the moſt certain indications 
whereby to judge of their inſtincts. The moſt atten- 
tive examination of the interior parts only diſcovers 
to us the moſt groſs differences, Horſes which have 
the moſt perfect reſemblance in the conformation in 
the interior parts, are, notwithſtanding, animals of 
a quite different nature. The bull, the ram, and 
the goat, which in no reſpect differ from each other 
in the interior conformation of the viſcera, are ſpe- 
cies ſtil] more diſtant than the horſe and the aſs ; and 


the ſame abſervation holds with reſpect to the dog, 
the fox, and the wolf, The inſpection of the ex- 


terior form gives us more infight into it. As in 


many ſpecies, however, but above all in-thoſe the 


leaſt diſtant, there is even in the exterior. much 
more reſemblance than difference, this inſpection is 


not 
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not ſufficient to determine whether theſe ſpecies are 
different, or the ſame ; and, when the ſhades are ſtill 
leſs, we can only ſeize them by the agreements they 
have with inſtin&t. In fine, it is by the underſtand» 
ing of animals. that we can judge of their nature; 
and, if we can ſuppoſe them quite the ſame in their 
form, but quite different in their natures, two ani- 
mals which would not copulate together, and which 
could not breed together, would ſtill, however much 
alike, be of two different ſpecies. .* | © | 
The fame means to which we are obliged to have 
recourſe, in order to judge of the difference of ani- 
mals of neighbouring ſpecies, are for a ſtill ſtronger 
reaſon thoſe which we ought to employ in — 
ence to all others, when we would come to the 
fixed and numerous variety of points, which we 
find in the ſame ſpecies. We know thirty in that of 
the dog, and yet it is certain, we do not know them 
all. Of theſe thirty varieties, there are ſeventeen 
which may be ſaid to be owing to the influence of 
climate; namely, the ſhepherd's dog, the wolf. 
dog, the Siberian dog, the Iceland and the Lapland 
dog, the cur, the greyhound, the great Dane, and 
the Iriſh dog, the hound, the ſetting- dog, the tar- 
rier, the ſpaniel, and the barber, the little Dane, 
the Turkiſh dog, and the bull-dog. The thirteen 
others, which are the Turkiſh dog, the greyhound 
with the hair of a wolf, the ſtock-dog, the lap-dog, 
the bull-dog, the whelp, the dog of Calabria, the 
dog of Burgos, the dog of Alicant, the lion- dog, the 
little ſpaniel, &c. are nothing but mongrels which 
roceed from the mixture of the firſt kind, and 
which bear ſome reſemblance to the mongrel dogs of 
both races from which they iſſue, whoſe nature has 
been long ſince known: but with reſpect to the firſt 
ſeventeen races, if we would know what reſemblance 
there is among them, we mult take notice of the in- 
ſtinct, the form, and many other circumſtances, 
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I have put together the ſhepherd's dog, the wotfs 
dog, the dog of Siberia, the Lapland- dog, and the 
dog of Iceland, becauſe they reſemble each other, 
more than they reſemble others by their figure and 
their coats, becauſe they have all five the ſnouts 
pointed a little like that of the fox, and becauſe they 
are the only ones which have ſtraight ears, and 
whoſe inſtinct directs them to follow, and to watch 
our flocks. The ſhepherd's dog, the greyhound, 
the large Dane, and the dog of Iceland, have, be- 
ſides the reſemblance of form and the long ſnout, 
the ſame diſpoſitions: they love to courſe and follow 
horſes; they have but indifferent noſes; and they 
hunt rather from their ſight, than their ſcent. The 
real hunting dogs are hounds, ſet'ing- dogs, tarriers, 
ſpaniels, and barbets; and they have all a greater or a 
leſs perfection of the ſenſes. This difference, which 
in mankind does not vccafion any eminent or even 
obſervable quality, occaſions in animals all their 
merit, and produces, as a cauſe, all the talents of 
which their nature is ſuſceptible. | 
I ſhall not take upon me to enumerate at preſent 
all the qualities of a ſporting dog. It is well known 
how much the excellence of ſcent, joined to educa- 
tion, gives him over other animals; but theſe de- 
tails belong only to a diſtant part of natural hiſtory ; 
beſides, the*tricks and the means, though they pro- 
ceed from ſimple nature, which wild animals make 
uſe of to hide themſelves from the reſearches, or to 
avoid the purſuit, of the dogs, are perhaps more 
wonderful than the moſt refined methods practiſed 
in the art of hunting, 
The dog, when ho is born, is not ent! rely finiſh- 
ed. In this ſpecies, as in that of all ammais which 
produce in great numbers, the young ones, at the 
time of their birth, are not ſo perfect as thoſe of 
animals which only produce one or two. Dogs 
are commonly born with their eyes ſhut: the two 
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eye- lids are not only cloſed, but adhere by a mem- 
* brane, which breaks away as ſoon as the muſele of 
the ſuperior eye- lid is become ſtrong enough to raiſe 
itſelf, -and to overcome this obſtacle; and the 
greater number of dogs have not their eyes open till 
the tenth or twelfth day. At this time, the bones of 
the ſkull are not finiſhed, the body 18 pufted out, the 
ſnout is ſwelled, and they have not their proper 
form ; but in leſs than a month they learn to make 
uſe of all their ſenſes,” and begin to have. ſtrength 
and a {wift growth. In the fourth month, they have 
ſome of their teeth; and theſe, as in other animals, 
are ſoon replaced by others, which do not fall out 
again : they have in all forty-two teeth, namely, fix 
inciſive at top, and fix at bottom, two eye- teeth at 
top, and two at bottom, fourteen grinders at top and 
twelve at bottom; but theſe are not always the ſame; 
for there are dogs which have more or fewer 
grinders. a | 

When they are young, the males as well as fe- 
males ſtoop down to make water: it is not till they 
are nine or ten months old, that the males, and even 
ſome females, begin to lift up their legs; and it is 
about this time that they begin to be able to engen- 
der. The male can couple at all times, but the fe- 
male only at ſtated times, which are uſually twice 
in the year, and more frequently in winter than in 
ſummer. This inclination laſts ten, twelve, and 
ſometimes fifteen days: it ſhews itſelf by exterior 
ſwns ; the parts of generation are humid, ſwelled, 
and prominent without: there is allo a ſmall run- 
ning of blood as long as this ardour laſts ; and this 
running, as well as the ſwelling of the womb, be- 
gins ſome days before they couple. In this ſtate, the 
male ſcents the female far off, and ſeeks for her, 
though ſhe ſeldom conſents till fix or ſeven days 
after ſne is proud. It has been known, that cou- 
pling once has been ſufficient for her to conceive 
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even in great numbers; but at the ſame time, when 
ſhe is left at liberty, ſhe will couple many times in 
the day with all the dogs that preſent themfelves. 
It is obſerved, however, that when ſhe is allowed 
to chooſe for herſelf, the prefers thofe that are fatteſt 
and talleſt, let them be ever ſo ugly and diſpropor- 
tioned ;' and it frequently happens, that little bitches 
which have received maſtiff dogs, periſh in bringing 
forth their young. | 

One circumſtance which all. the world know, and 
which, notwithſtanding, is not leſs a ſingularity of 
nature, is, that, in coupling, theſe animals cannot 
ſeparate, even after the act of generation is over; as 
long as the erection and ſwelling ſubfiſt, they are 
forced to remain united; and this doubtleſs de- 
pends on their eonformation. The dog has not on- 
ly like many other animals, a bone in the yard, 
which is hollow, but in this hollow, he has alſo a 
ſort of lump which is very apparent, and which 
{wells very much in- copulation. The bitch 1s 
of all females probably that whoſe clitore is the 
largeſt and moſt conſiderable, while ſhe is compreſ- 
ſed ; and this preſents a ſwelling, 'or rather a hard 
tumour, that fticks out, the fwelling of which, as 
well as of the neighbouring parts, laſts perhaps 
much longer than that of the male, and ſuffices alſo 
perhaps to retain; for when the act is finiſhed, he 
changes his pofition 5 he puts his feet to the ground 
and-reſts on hrs four legs ; he has alſo a melancholy 
air, and the efforts to ſeparate ate nevef made on 
the female fide. 

Bitches go with young nine weeks, that is, ſixty- 
three days, but never leſs than fixty 3 thoſe whoſe 
make is more big and more ſtrong produce in grea- 
ter number, than thoſe whoſe make is more ſmall. 
Theſe frequently do not bring forth more than four 
or five, and even ſometimes not more than one or 
RWO 
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two 1 young; the firſt time; which is Always leſs nu- 
merous in all animals. OS 

Though dogs are very ardent in their love, yet i it 
does not prevent its duration. Even age ſeems non 
to mini their ardgur, for they couple and 
duce all their lives; which are uſually limited < 
fourteen or fifteen years; though ſore have been 
known to live till twenty. Length of life in dogs is 
like that of other animals; proportioned to the time 
tequired for their growth; for if they are about two 
years in growing; to they live alſo twice ſeven years. 
The age of the dog may; be known by his teeth, 
which 1n youth are white, ſharp, and pointed, and 
which, in proportion as he advances in years, be- 
come black, blunt, and unequal : it ig alſo known 
by the hair; for it whitens -about the ſaout, Te 
forehead, and round the eyes; 

Theſe animals, which are by nature very vigi- 
tant and active, and formed for exereiſe; become in 
dur houſes, by being too much fed, ſo heavy and 
idle, that they paſs all their life in lounging about, 
in ſleeping, and in eating. This ſleep, which is al- 
moſt continual; is accompanied by dreams, which 
are perhaps a mild manner of exiſting ; and though 
they are naturally voracious, or gluttinous, yet they 
can ſubſiſt without eating a conſiderable time. In 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, we find 
the hiſtory of a bitch, which having been aceident- 
ally left behind in a country-houſe, ſubſiſted forty 
days without any other food than the ſtuff or the 
wool of a mattraſs that ſhe had torn. 

Water ſeems to be {till more neceſſary for them 
than food: they drink frequently and abundantly ; 
and it is even a vulgar opinion, that if they want 
water for any length of time, they become mad. 
One circumſtance peculiar to them is, chat they 
ſeem to make efforts every time they void their ex- 
erements. The cauſe of this is not, as Ariſtotle 
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ſays, that their inteſtines become narrower in ap- 
proaching the anus; for, on the contrary, it is cer- 
tain, that in the dog, as in other animals, the large 
bowels grow always bigger by degrees, and that the 
rectum is larger than the colon. The dryneſs of 


the temperament of this animal is ſufficient to pro- 


duce this effect; and the dryneſs which is found in 
the colon, we cannot by any means attribute to the 
conformation of the inteſtines. 

Io give a clearer idea of the order of dogs, of 
their generation in different climates, and of the 
mixture of their breeds, I here ] join a table, or ra- 
ther a kind of genealogical tree, in which, with a 
glance of the eye, all the different varieties of the 
ſpecies may be ſeen. 

The ſhepherd's dog is the ſtock or body of the 
tree. This dog, tranſported into the rigorous cli- 
mate of the North, as into Lapland, for example, 
has become ugly and {mall ; he ſeems, however, to 
have been kept up, and even brought to perfection, 
in Iceland, Ruffia, and Siberia, where the climate 
is rather leſs rigorous, and where the people are 
more civiliſed. Theſe changes have been occafion- 
ed by the influence of climate alone, which has pro- 
duced no great alteration in the form; for all the 
dogs have ſtraight ears, long and thick hair, and a 
wild look. They do not, at the ſame time, bark 
ſo frequently, or even in the ſame manner, as thoſe 
which, in more favourable regions, are brought to 
greater perfection. The Iceland dog is the only 
one whoſe ears are not entirely ſtraight, bur double 
or fold a little at the extremity ; and Iceland is, of 
all the northern countries, that which is moſt anci— 
ently inhabited by men half: civiliſed. 

The fame ſhepherd's dog, tranſported into tem- 
perate chmates, and among people who are quite 
civiliſed, ſuch as thoſe of England, France, or Ger- 
many, loſe their ſay age air, their firaight ears, their 

long, 
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long, thick, and rough hair, and become maſtiff, 

hound, or bull-dog, by the influence of climats! 
merely, Of the maſtiff, and the bull-dog, the ears. 
are ſtill partly ſtraight, or only halt-pendant ; and 
in their manners and ſanguinary diſpoſition they re- 
ſemble the dog from which they drew their origin. 
The hound is the moſt diſtant of the three: the 
long pendant ears, the docility, gentleneſs, and, 

we may ſay, timidity of this dog, are ſo many 
proofs of the great degeneration, or, better per- 
haps to expreſs it, the great perfection, which a 
long ſtate of domeſticity has produced, joined to a 
careful, and well-follo ved education. : 

The hound, the ſetting-dog, and the tarrier, are 
only one and the ſame race of dogs; for it has been 
remarked, that the ſame birth has produced ſetting- 
dogs, tarriers, and hounds, though the hound bitch 
has only been covered by one of the three dogs. I 
have coupled the Bengal ſetting-dog with the com- 
mon ſetting- dog, becauſe they only differ in the coat, 
which is ſpotted: I have alſo joined the tarrier with 
crooked legs to the common tarrier, becauſe the de- 
fect in the legs of this dog only proceeds from a 
complaint ſomewhat like the rickets, with which 
ſome individuals have been attacked, and which 
they have tranſmitted to their deſcendants, | 

The beagle, and almoſt all forts, of dogs tranſ⸗ 
ported into Spain and Barbary, which have the hair 
fine, long, and thick, become ſpaniels and barbets. 
The great and little ſpaniel, which differ only in 
ſize, when tranſported into England, change their 

colour from black to white, and by the influence of 
the climate are become large, ſmall, and ſhabby : 
to theſe we may alſo join the tarrier, which is but 
a black beagle, like the others, but with liver-co- 
loured marks on the four feet, the eyes, and the 
ſnout, 
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The ſhepherd's dog, tranſported to the north, is 
become a large Dane, and into the ſouth, is become 
a greyhound. The large greyhounds come from 
the Leyant; thoſe of a middling fize from Italy; 
and greyhounds from the latter of theſe places, when 
tranſported into England, become ſmaller grey- 
hounds, 

The large Dane, tranſported into Ireland, Uk- 
rain, Tartary, Epirus, and Albany, are become 
large Iriſh dogs, and in fize ſurpaſs all the reſt of 
the ſpecies. 

The bull-dog, tranſported from England into 
Denmark, is become a ſmall Dane ; and this little 
Dane; when tranſported into warm climates, is be- 
come a Tyrk dog. All theſe races, with their va- 
rieties, have been produced ſolely by the influence 
of climate, joined to the effect of their food, and of 
a careful education; the other dogs are not of a pure 
race, and come from a mixture of theſe firſt races. 

The greyhound, and the ſhepherd's dog, have 
produced the mongrel greyhound, which is called 
the greyhound with wolf's cloathing, Of this mon- 
grel the ſnout is not ſo thin as that of the Turkiſh 
greyhound, which is very rare in France. 

The large Dane, and the large Spaniel, have pro- 
duced together the dog of Calabria, which is a 
handſome dog with Nats ack hair, and which is 
taller than the biggeſt maſtiff. 

The ſpaniel and the tarrier produce another kind 
of dog, which is called the Rurgundy ſpaniel. The 
ſpaniel and the little Dane produce the lion, dog, 
which is very ſcarce. 

The dogs with long, fine, and curled hair, which 
are called dops of Burgos, and which are of the fize 
of the large! barbetz, come from the large ſpaniel 
and the barbet. 


The little barbet comes from the ſmall ſpaniel 
and the barbet. 
The 
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The bull-dog produces, with the maſtiff, a mon- 
grel, which is called the. ſtrong bull-dog, which is 
much larger than the real bull-dog, and which ap- 
proaches the bull-dog more than the maſtiff. 

The whelp comes from the Engliſh bull- dog, and 
the little Dane. | | 

All theſe races are fimple mongrels, and come 
from the mixture of two pure races; but there are 
alſo other dogs which may be called double mon- 
grels, becauſe they come from the mixture of a pure 
race, and of ane already mixed. 

The ſhock-dog is a double mongrel, which comes 
from the whelp and:the ſmall Dane. 

The dog of Alicant 1s alſo a double mongrel, 
which comes from the whelp and the little ſpaniel. 

The Maltcte, or lap-dog, is a double mongrel, 
and comes from the ſmall ſpaniel and the barbet. 

In fine, there are dogs which may be called treble 
mongrels, becauſe they proceed from the mixture 
of two races, already both mixed, as the whelp, and 
the ftreet dog; which. reſemble all dogs in general, 
without reſembling any one in particular, fince 


they come from races which have been already many 
times mixed, 


— — — 
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THE cat is a faithleſs domeſtic, which is only 

kept through neceſſity, in order to oppoſe ano- 
ther domeſitc enemy that incommodes us ſtill more, 
and that we cannot drive away : for we do not rec- 
kon people, who, being fond of all beaſts, keep cats 
only to amuſe themſelves; one is uſe, the other 
abuſe; and though theſe animals have gentleneſs, 
eſpecially when they are young, they have yet an 
innate cunning, and a Dine, diſpoſition, which 
age increaſes, and which education only hides, 


The 
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They are naturally diſpoſed to theft, but when 
well educated, they become, like all knaves, ſervile 
and flattering ; they have the ſame addreſs, | the 
ſame ſubtilty, the ſame taſte for miſchief, and the ſame 
inclination for rapine; like them, they know how 
to hide their intentions and deſigns with diſſimula- 
tion, to watch, wait, and chooſe opportunities for 
{ſeizing their prey, to hide themſelves in order to a- 
void puniſhment, and alſo to ſtay away till the dan- 
ger is over, and they may return with ſafety. They 
readily conform to the habits of ſociety, but never to. 
the manners. Of attachment, they have only the 
appearance, as may be ſeen from their oblique mo- 
tions, and equivocal looks; they never look the 
beloved perſon in the face; either through fear or 
falſehood, they take round-about methods to ap- 
proach him, and to ſeek for thoſe careſſes to which. 
they are no wiſe ſenſible, but for the actual pleaſure 
which they receive from them. Very different fron 
that faithful animal, whoſe ſentiments are all direct- 
ed tothe perſon of his maſter, the cat appears only: 
to feel for himſelf, only to love conditionally, only to 
partake of ſociety, that he may abuſe it ; and by 
this affinity of diſpoſition, he is leſs incompativle 
with man than the dog, an animal which 1s all fin- 
cerity. 

The form of the body, and the temperament, correſ- 
pond with the diſpoſition. The cat is handſome, 
light, adroit, cleaniy, and voluptuous: he loves 
caſc, and ſearches out the ſofteſt furniture in order 
to repoſe on, and reſt himſelf ; he is much inclined 
to love, and, what is very uncommon to animals, 
the female appears more ardent than the male ; ſhe 
invites, ſeeks for, calls him; by her loud cries, ſhe 
announces the fury of her defires, or rather the ex- 
ceſs of her wants; when the male flies from, or 
difdains her, ſhe purſues and. bites him; and though 
his app roaches are always accompanied with violent 

pain 
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ain, the yet forces him, as it were, to ſatisfy her. The 
pr continues nine or ten days, and only bappens 
at ſtated times, which are uſually twice a year, in 
ſpring and autumn, though often three, and even 
four times. 

Cats go with young fifty-five or fifty-ſix days; 
they are not fo prolific as dogs, and their uſual num- 
ber is four, five, or ſix. As the males are apt to de- 
vour their progeny, the females hide themſelves 
when they kitten; if they are afraid their youn 
ones will be diſcovered, or taken away, they crank? 
port them into holes, or other unknown or inacceſſi- 
ble places; and, after having ſuckled them for a 
few weeks, they carry them mice or ſmall birds, 
and accuſtom them early to eat fleſh, By a caprice, 
however, for which it would be difficult to account, 
theſe very mothers, ſo very careful, and fo very ten- 
der, become ſometimes crucl and unnatural; and in 
like manner devour the young which were fo dear to 
them. 

Young cats are gay, lively, pretty, and would be 
very proper to amuſe children, if the ſtrokes of their 
paws were not to be feared. Their play, though al- 
ways light and agreeable, is never innocent, and 
ſoon turns to habitual wickedneſs; and as they can- 
not exerciſe their talons to advantage but on the 
ſmalleſt animals, they lie on the watch near a cage, 
they ſpy out birds, mice, and rats, -and become of 
themſelves, and without the neceſſity of beingtaught, 
more ready at hunting than the beſt- inſtructed dogs. 
Their diſpoſition, which is an enemy to all reſtraint, 
renders them incapable of a regular education. We 


are told, nevertheleſs, of the Greek friars of Cy 


prus, baving taught cats to hunt, take, catch, and 


deſtroy the ſerpents with which that iſland was in⸗ 


feſted ; but, perhaps it was rather from the natural 
inclination they have for deſtruction, - than from 
N en that they hunted : for they pleaſe them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves in ſpying out, in attacking, and deſtroying alf 
feeble animals, without diſtinction; as birds, young 
rabbits, levetets, rats, mice, field- mice, bats, moles, 
toads, frogs, lizards, and ſerpents. They are with- 
out docility; their ſcent, which in the dog is an 
eminent quality; is far from being good, and there- 
fore they do not purſue animals which they no longer 
ſee ; they do not hunt, but wait and attack them by 
ſurpriſe; and, after having played a long while, 
they kill them without any neceſſity; even when 
they are full- fed, and in no want of prey to ſatisfy 
their appetite. | leg 
The moſt immediate phyfical cauſe of this incli- 
nation, which they have to ſpy out, and ſurpriſe 
other animals, comes from the advantage which 
they receive from the particulat conformation of 
their eyes. The pupil, in man, as well as in the 
greater part of animals, is capable of a certain de- 
gree of contraction and dilatation z it enlarges a lit- 
tle when there is no light, and contracts when it 
becomes too ſtrong. - Fri 
In the eye of the cat, and of nocturnal birds, this 
contraction and dilatation are ſo conſiderable, that the 
pupil, which in obſcurity is large and round, be- 
comes in broad day, long and narrow like a line; 
and for this reaſon theſe animals ſee better during 
the night than during the day, as has been remark- 
ed in owIs, &c. the form of the pupil being always 
round when it is not conſtrained. Ne the day, 
there is a continual contraction in the eyes of 
the cat, and it is only by effort, as it were, that he 
fees in a ſtrong light; whereas at twilight, the pupil 
reſuming its natural form, he ſees perfectly, and 
profits from this advantage to know; attack, and ſur- 
priſe other animals. lie 
It cannot be ſaid that cats, though inhabitants of 
our houſes, are yet animals entirely domeſtic. 
Thoſe which are moſt familiar are not, on that ac- 
ED. count, 
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count, in greater ſubjection; it may rather be ſaid, 
that they are quite free, as they will only do what 
they pleaſe, and as nothing in the world is capable 
of retaining them in a place which they have an in- 
clination to deſert, Beſides, the greater part of them 
are half wild, know not their maſters, frequent other 
granaries and the tops of houſes, and never viſit the 
kitchen and offices belonging to thoſe houſes, but 
when they are impelled to it by hunger, 

Cats have leſs attachment to perſons than 'to 
houſes. When they are taken to any conſiderable di- 
ſtance, as to that of a league or two, they will return 
to their granary ; which is, poſſibly, becauſe they 
know the retreats of the mice, all their iſſues, all 
their paſſages, and becauſe the trouble of the jour» 
ney is leſs than that which they muſt take to ac- 
quire the ſame facility in a new place. They fear 
water, cold, and bad ſmells ;-they love to be in the 
ſun ; and they endeavour to lie in warm places, be- 
hind chimnies, or in ovens. They are very fond of 
perfumes, and gladly ſuffer themſelves to be taken 
and careſſed by perſons who uſe them. The ſcent of 
Valerian has ſo powerful and fo delicious an effect 
on them, that they appear tranſported with pleaſure 
by it; and, in order to preſerve this plant in gar- 
dens, it is common to ſurround it with a cloſe fence. 
Cats will ſmell it from afar, will run and rub them- 
ſelves with it, and will paſs and repaſs ſo often over 
it, as to deſtroy it in a ſhort time. | 

At fifteen or twenty months theſe animals are at 
their full growth; they are alſo in a ſtate to engen- 
der before a year, and can couple all their lives, 
which are ſeldom extended beyond eight or nine 
years : they are, notwithſtanding, very lively and 
hardy, and are more nervous than other anunals 
that live longer. | 

Cats can only chew flowly and with difficulty; 
their teeth are ſo ſhort, and ſo badly placed, that 

Vor. II. K they 
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they rather ſerve them to tear than to grind their 
food, and therefore they always give the preference 
to the tendereſt meats ; they are fond of fiſh, and 
will eat it either raw or drefled ; they drink fre- 
quently ; their ſleep is not ſound, and they ſleep 
much leſs than they ſeem to do; they walk gently, 
ond almoſt always in ſilence, and without makin 
any noiſe ; they go to a diſtance, if poſſible, and 
hide themſelves, in order to void their excrements, 
which they cover with earth. 

As they are exceeding cleanly, and as their coat 
is always dry and ſhining, their hair cafily electri- 
fies; and ſparks are ſeen to come from it, when rub- 
bed with the hand in any obſcure place. Their 

eyes ſhine alſo in the dark, almoſt like diamonds, 
and reflect outwardly, during the night, the light 
which they may he ſaid to have imbibed during the 
day. 
The wild cat produces with the tame one; and 
both, conſequently, form but one ſpecies. It is not 
uncommon to ſee male and female cats quit houſes 
when they are proud, in order to go into the woods 
to ſeek wild cats, and then return to their habita- 
tions, It is for this reaſon that ſome of our domeſtic 
cats entirely reſemble wild ones : the greateſt differ- 
ence is in the interior parts, the bowels of the do- 
meſtic cat being uſually much longer than thoſe of 
the wild cat, though the latter is much {ſtronger and 
bigger, than the former, Its lips likewiſe are al- 
ways black, and its ears more ſtiff, its tail is more 
Þig, and irs colour more uniform. 

Inthisclimate, we know but one fpecies of the wild 
eat; and it appears from the teſtimony of travellers, 
that this ſpecies is found in almoſt all climates; with- 
out any great variety. There were ſome of them on 
the continent of the New World before it was difco- 
vered ; a buntiman carried one which he had found 
in the woogs to Chriſtopher Columbus; this cat 


way 
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was of the common ſize, the hair of a dark grey, 
with the tail very long, and very ſtrong. There 
were ſome of the ſame ſort of wild cats in Peru, 
though they had no tame ones; and tHete are alſo 
ſome in Canada, in the country of the IIlineſe, &c. 
They have been ſeen in ſeveral parts of Africa, as 
in Guinea, at the Gold Coaſt, at Madagaſcar, where 
the original inhabitants had even domeſtic cats ; at 
the Cape of Good Hope, where Kolbe ſays, there 
are allo, though in a ſmall number, wild cats of a 
blue colour ; and theſe blue, or rather flate-colour- 
ed cats, are found again in Aſia. 

In Perſia,” ſays Pietro della Valle, “ there are 
cats of a ſpecies which properly. belongs to the pro- 
vince of Choraſan. Their ſize and form are like 
thoſe of the common cat: their beauty conſiſts in 
their colour, which is grey, ſpotleſs, and uniform 
over the whole body, the back and the head, the 
breaſt and the belly excepted ; on the two former of 
which, it is rather more dark, and on the two lattcr 
it is light to a degree of whiteneſs. This agreeable 
intermixture, which, to adopt the language of pain- 
ters, forms a kind of chiaro obſcuro, has a wonderful 
effect. Beſides, their hair is ſhining, ſoft, de- 
licate as ſilk, and ſo long, that, though it is rather 
flat than briſtly, it is yet frizled in ſome places, 
particularly on the neck. Theſe cats are to the 
reſt of their ſpecies what the barber is to the dog. 
The moſt beautiful part of their body is their tail, 
which is very long, which 1s all covered with hair 
of the length of five or {ix inches, and which they 


ſtretch over their backs like ſquirrels, the upper 


point in the form of a plume of feathers: They 
are very tame; and the Portugueſe have carried 

tome of them from Perſia to the Indies.“ | 
From this deſcription it appears, that colour 
excepted, there is no difference between theſe 
cats 
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cats and the cats of Angora. It is probable, 
therefore, that the cats of Choraſan, in Perſia, and 
the cat of Angora, in Syria, are of the ſame race, of 
which, the beauty proceeds from the peculiar in- 
fluence of the climate of Syria, in like manner as 
the Spaniſh cats, which are red, white, and black, 
and whoſe hair is alſo very ſoft and gloſſy, are in- 
debted for this beauty to the influence of the cli- 
mate of Spain. | 

In general it may be remarked, that, of all the 
climates of the inhabited earth, thoſe of Spain and 
Syria are the moſt favourable to theſe beautiful va- 
rieties of Nature. The ſheep, the goats, the dogs, 
the cats, the rabbits, &c. of thoſe countries have the 
fineſt wool, the moſt beautiful and the longeſt hair, 
the moſt agreeable and the moſt varied colours. 
'The colour of the wild cat, and its hair, like thoſe 
of moſt other. wild animals, are rather coarſe ; when 
tamed, the latter becomes more ſoft, the former 
more variegated ; and in the favourable climate of 
Choraſan ahd Syria, the latter becomes more long, 
more fine, more copious, the former uniformly 2 
ened; the black and red changing into a tranſparent 
brown, and the dark brown into an aſh-grey. By 
comparing a wild cat of our foreſts with one of thoſe 
of Chorafän or Syria, we ſhall find that the only 
difference between them conſiſts in this ſhaded va- 
riety of colours; and as theſe animals have more or 
leſs white upon the belly and the fides, it is eaſy to 
conceive,. that, in order to have cats entirely white, 
and with long hair, ſuch as we properly term cats of 
Angora, we have only to ſelect from this race 
choſe which are moſt white on the belly and the 
fides, and to unite them together, in like manner as 
is done with rabbits, with dogs, with goats, with 
ſtags, with deer, &c. 

In the Spaniſh cat, which is only another variety 
of the wild cat, the colour, inſtead of being weak- 


ened 
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ened by uniform ſhades, as in the Syrian cat, is, 
as it were, - refined by the climate of Spain; 
the brown becoming black, the grey becoming 
white, &c. Theſe cats, when tranſported” to the 
iſlands of America, retain 'their beautiful colours, 
and do not degenerate. “ In the Antillas,” fays 
Father du Tertre, “there is a great number of cats, 
which have probably. been brought thither by the 
Spaniards ; moſt of them have red, white, or black 
marks; and many of the French, after having eaten 
their fleſh; ſend their ſkins to France for ſale. Theſe 
cats, when we firſt came to Guadaloupe, were fo 
much accuſtomed to feed on partridges, turtle-doves, 
thruſhes, and other {mall birds, that they would 
not deign to look upon a rat; but no ſooner did 
they find an actual diminution of the game, than 
they concluded this truce with the rats, and tought 
them vigorouſly.” , 

In general, it is obſervable, cats are not, like 
dogs, ſubject to alter and degenerate, when tranſ- 
ported into warm climates. Boſman ſays, © that the 
European cats, when carried to Guinea, are in, fi- 
gure, &c. the ſame.” Their nature is indeed much 
more uniform; and as their domeſticity is neither 
ſo entire, ſo univerſal, nor perhaps ſo ancient, as 
that of the dog, it is not ſurpriſing, that they ſhould 
have undergone leſs variation. 
though different one from another in colour, do not, 
howev er, form diſtinct and ſeparate races; the eli- 
mates of Spain and Syria, or of Choraſan, having 
alone produced many varieties which are permanent, 
and have been perpetuated. To theſe might indeed 
be added the climate of the province of Pe- chi- ly, 
in China, where there are cats with long hair, and 
pendant ears, of which the Chineſe ladies are ex- 
ceedingly fond. Theſe domeſtic cats with pendant 
ears, of which we do not poſſeſs a more ample de- 
Rfrptions are, doubtleſs, ſtill more remote, than 


thoſe 


Our domeſtic cats, 
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thoſe with ſlraight ears, from the race of the wild 
cat, which, nevertheleſs, is the original and primi- 
tive race of all cats. 

Here we ſhall cloſe the hiſtory of the cat, and 
with it the hiſtory of domeſtic animals. Of theſe 
our number is confined to the horſe, the aſs, the 
ox, the ſheep, the goat, the hog, the dog, and 
the cat. We add not to the lift, the camel, the ele- 
phant, the rein-deer, and others, which, though 
domeſtic in other places, are not on that account 
more familiar to us; nor ſhall we give the hiſtory 
of foreign animals, till we have given that of the 
wild animals of our own country. Beſides, as the 
cat may be ſaid to be only a halt-domeſtic animal, 
he forms a thade between thoſe animals which really 
are domeſtic, and thoſe which really are wild : tor 
in the number of domeſtic ones, we ought not to 
include ſuch troubleſome neighbours as mice, rats, 
or moles, which, though inhabitants of our houſes, 
or our gardens, are not, however, for that reaſon, 
leſs wild and unſubjected ; ſince, inſtead of being 
either attached or ſubſervient to man, they ſhun 
him; and fince, in their obſcure retreats, they re- 
tain their manners, their habits, and their liberty 
inviolate, 

In the hiſtory of each domeſtic animal. 1 we have 
ſeen to what a degree the education, the protection, 
and the care of man, influence the diſpoſition, the 
manners, and even the form of animals. We have 
ſeen, that theſe cauſes, added to the influence of 
the climate, modity, alter, and change the ſpecies, 
to as to render them difterent from what they were 
originally; while thereby there is ſuch a diſſimila- 
rity among the individuals of thoſe ſpecies, that we 
could not but conſider them as different animals, 
did they not retain the faculty of producing toge- 
ther fruitful individuals; a circumſtance, which 
forms the eſſential, the ſole characteriſtic of every 

ſpecies, 
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ſpecies. We have ſeen, that the different races of 
theſe domeſtic animals obſerve nearly the ſame or- 
der, in the different chmates, with the human 
races; that, like men, they are more ſtrong and 
more courageous in cold countries; more civiliſed 
and more mild in temperate ones; more daſtardly, 
more feeble, and more ugly, in very hot ones; that, 
moreover, it is in temperate climates, and amon 
the moſt civiliſed nations, that the greateſt diverſity, 
the greateſt mixture, and the moſt numerous varie- 
ties are found in each ſpecies. 

What is at the ſame time not leſs worthy of re— 
mark, is, that there are in animals many evident 
ſigns of the antiquity of their ſervitude: their pen- 
dant ears, varied colours, long and delicate hair, 
are ſo many effects produced by time, or rather by 
the long duration of their domeſticity. Of almoft 
all animals, wild and unenflaved, the ears are 
ſtraight, Of the wild boar, for example, they are 
ſtraight and ſtiff, while of the domeſtic hog they are 
inclined, and half-pendant, Among the Laplan- 
ders, among the ſavages of America, among the 
Hottentots, among the Negroes, and the other un- 
civiliſed nations and tribes, all the dogs have ſtraight 
ears; whereas in Spain, France, and England, in 
Turkey, Perſia, and China, and in all civiliſed 
countries, the generality of them have ſoft and pen · 
dant ears. Of tame cats the cars are not fo ſtiff as 
are thoſe of wild cats; and we fſce that in China, 
which is an empire of very ancient civiliſation, and 
which enjoys a very mild climate, there are tame 
cats with pendant ears. It is from the ſame cauſe, 
that the goat of Angora, whole ears are pendant, 
ought to be conſidered as the goat which of all 
all others is the moſt remote from a ſtate of nature, 
The influence, ſo general, and fo evident, of the 
climate of Syria, added to the domeſticity of theſe 
animals, among a pcople civiliſed from great anti- 
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quity, muſt, in proceſs of time, have produced this 
variety, which could not have ſubſiſted in another 
climate. The goats of Angora produced in France, 
whoſe ears are neither ſo long, nor ſo pendant, as 
thoſe of the goats in Syria, would probably, after a 
certain number of generations, aſſume the cars, and 
the hair of the goats of that country. 
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f Wild Animals. 


N deneftic. e id in man, we have ſeen 


Nature ſolely as the is conſtrained ; we have ſeen 
mY „per rarely perfect, often altered and disfigured, and 
always either ſurrounded with ſhackles, or loaded 
with extraneous ornaments, Now we ſhall behold 
her decked out by fimplicity alone, but more at- 
tractive by her artleſs beauty, by her free air, and 
by all the other attributes of true dignity and in- 
dependence. We ſhall behold her, with ſovereign 
ſway, traverſing the ſurface of the earth, diſtribu- 
ting her domam among the animals, and aſſigning 
to each ſpecies its element, its climate, its ſubſiſt- 
ence: we ſhall behold her in the foreſts, in the wa- 
ters, in the plains, dictating her fimple, but im- 

mutable laws, imprinting throughout the animal 
world her unalterable characters, diſpenſing with 
equity her gifts, and counter-balancing good and 
evil: we ſhall behold her giving to ſome ſtrength 
and courage, accompanied with want and voracity ; 
to others, mildneſs, temperance, activity of body, 
with fear, inquietude, and timidity ; to all, liberty 
with an uniformity of manners; to all, defires, and 


a love 
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a love which they can eafily ſatisfy, which is al- 
ways, too, followed by a happy fecundity. | 

In love and in liberty, what bleſſings! Have 
thoſe animals which we call ſavage, becauſe they are 
not ſubjected to us; need of aught elſe to be happy: ö 
Another bleſſing, nevertheleſs; they ſtill enjoy — 
the bleſſing of living in a ſtate of equality. They 
are neither the ſlaves nor the tyrants of cach other; 
like man, the individual has not to dread all the 
reſt of his ſpecies; they enjoy peace among them- 
ſelves, and are ſtrangers to war, unleſs when it ori- 
ginates from other animals, or from us. No won- 
der, then, that they ſhould ſhun the human ſpecies ; 
that they ſhould ſteal from our view; that they 
ſhould live in ſolitudes remote from our dabications: 
that they ſhould employ all the reſources of their 
inſtinct, in order to put themſelves in a ſtate of ſe- 
curity; that, in order to exempt themſelves from 
the power of man, they ſhould exert all the expe- 
dients ſuggeſted by that liberty; that deſire of inde- 
pendence, which they enjoy from nature, 

Some, and they are thoſe which are moſt mild, 
moſt innocent, and moſt tranquil, are contented 
with remaining at a certain diſtance from us, and 
hve in our fields; ſome, more diſtruſtful, and more 
fierce, phange into the receſſes of woods; ſome, 
as if they knew that there is no ſecurity on the ſur- 
face of the carth, dig to themſelves ſubterranean 
abodes, take ſhelter 1 in caverns, or gain the ſum— 
mits of the moſt inacceſſible mountains; and ſome, 
the moſt ferocious, or rather the moſt wild of all; 
only inhabit deſerts, and reign like ſov creigns in 
burning elimates, where man, as ſavage as them- 
ſelves, is unable to diſpute the empire with them. 

As every thing is governed by phyſical laws, as to 


theſe even the moſt independent bcings are ſubjected, 


and as animals experience, like man, the influences 
of air and foil ; fo it appears, that the fame cauſeg 
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which have ſoftened and civiliſed the human ſpecies 
in our regions have produced ſimilar effects upon all 
other ſpecies. The wolf, which, in this temperate 
zone, is of all animals perhaps the moſt ferocious, is 
by no means ſo terrible, ſo cruel, as the tiger, the pan- 
ther, and the lion, of the torrid zone, or as the white 
bear, the lynx, and the hyena, of the frozen zone. 
And not only is this difference found in general; as if 
Nature, in order to give a greater degree of relation 
and harmony to her works, had calculated the cli- 
mate for the ſpecies, or the ſpecies for the climate; 
but we even find, in each ſpecies in particular, the 
climate calculated for the manners, and the man- 
ners for the climate, 

In America, where the heat is leſs violent, whos 
the air and the ſoil are more benign, than in Africa, 
though under the ſame line, thetiger, the lion, andthe 
panther, have in them nothing terrible but the name. 
No longer are they the tyrants of the foreſts, the 
daringly fierce and intrepid enemics of mankind, the 
monſters which delight in blood and carnage : they 
are animals which uſually fly before man, which, 
far from attacking him in front, far from even 
waging open war with other wild beaſts, ſeldom em- 
ploy aught but artifice and ſtratagem, in order to 
ſurpriſe them; they are, in a word, animals which, 
like the others, may be rendered ſubſervient, and 
almoſt, indeed, domeſtic. Were ferocity added to 
cruelty, the characteriſtic of their nature, they muſt, 
therefore, have degenerated, or rather they muſt 
have experienced the influence of climate : under a 
milder ſky their diſpoſition has been foftened ; every 
exceſs in them has been tempered; and, by the 
changes they have undergone, they have only be- 
come more conformable to the country they in- 
habit. 

The vegetables which cover this earth, and which 
are attached to it ſtill more than the animal 

| which 
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which browſes, partake alſo in a ſuperior degree of 
the nature of the climate. Every country, every 
degree of temperature, hath its particular plants, 
At the foot of the Alps we find thoſe of France and 
Italy, and at their ſummit we find thoſe of the north- 
ern regions ; which-very plants of northern growth 
we again meet with upon the frozen pinnacles of the 
mountains of Africa, 

On the mountains which ſeparate the empire of 
the Mogul from the kingdom of Cachemire, we fee 
on the ſouthern fide all the plants of the Indies ; 
and on the other fide travellers are ſurpriſed to find 
no plants but thoſe of Europe. It is from climates 
in which there 1s ſome exceſs that we alſo derive 
drugs, perfumes, poiſons, and all the plants whoſe 
qualities are exceſſive. Temperate climates, on the 
contrary, produce only temperate things. Of ſuch 
blefſed ſpots, herbs the moſt mild, roots the moſt 
wholeſome, fruits the moſt ſweet, aviaials the moſt 
peaceful, and men the moſt polithed, are the de- 
Iightful appurtenances. Thus of the earth are 
formed plants, of the earth and plants are formed 
animals, of the earth, plants, . and animals, is 
formed man : for the qualities of yegetables proceed 
immediately from the foil and air; the tempera- 
ment, and the other relative qualities of animals 
which feed on vegetables, have a very cloſe affinity 
to thoſe of the particular kinds they ule; and, in 
fine, the phyſical qualities of man, and of the ani- 
mals which live on other animals, as well as on yege- 
tables, depend, though more remotely, on rhe 
fame cauſes, of which the influence extends even to 
their diſpoſition, and their manners. 

A ſtill ſtronger proof, that in a temperate climate 
every thing is temperate, and that in an exceſſive 
climate every thing is in exceſs, is, that the fize and 
form, which appear to be abſolute, fixed, and de- 
terminate qualities, depend, nevertheleſs, like the 

relative 
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relative qualities, on the influence of climate. The 
fize of our quadruped animals 1s greatly inferior tq 
that of the elephant, the rhinoceros, or the hippo- 
potamus ; our largeſt birds are very ſmall, if we 
compare them with the oftrich, the comgzr, or the 
caſowary : and what compariſon can be made be- 
tween the fiſhes, the lizards, and the ſerpents of our 
regions, and the whales, the cachalots, and the nar- 
vals, which inhabit the northern ſeas ; or between 
them and the crocodiles, the large lizards, and the 
enormous adders, which infeſt the ſouthern regions 
both by land and water? And, moreover, if we 
confider each ſpecies in different climates, we ſhall 
ſtill find (as has already appeared in the hiſtory of 
the harſe, the gaat, the hog, and the dog) very 
ſenſible varieties, both in point of fize and form, 
and receive inconteſtable evidence, that they all, in 
one degree or other, receive a tincture of the cli- 
mate in which they reſide. Theſe changes are, 
however, performed but ſlowly and imperceprtibly : 

the grand workrman of Nature is Time, and his 
operations are equal, uniform, and regular; he does 
nothing by,ſtarts, nothing but by degrees, and by 
ſucceſſion ; and what he does, however impercepti— 


ple at firſt, becomes ſenſible by little and little, and 


is at length marked by effects which it is unpoſhble 
to miſtake. 

Wild and independent animals, are of all living 
beings, however, man himſelf perhaps not excepted, 
the leaſt ſubject to alterations, changes, and varic- 
ties of any kind, Poſſeſſed of abſolute liberty with 
reſpęct to the choice of their food and their climate, 
and without conſtraining one another any more than 
we gonſtrain them, their nature varies leſs than that 
of domeſtic animals, which we enflave, which we 
tranſport, which we mal-treat, and which we feed 
withoutconſulting their taſte. Wild animals live uni- 
fem apd | in the ſame faſhiqn ; we do not ſee them 
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wandering from climate to climate; their native 
wood is a country to which they are faithfully at- 
tached ; they rarely remove from it, and never but 
when they feel they can no longer live in it in ſecu- 
rity. When they do fly, it is leſs to avoid their ene- 
mies than the preſence of man: Nature has given 
them expedients and reſources againſt the other ani- 
mals; with them they are on à level; they know 
their force and their cunning, their deſigns and 
their proceedings; and if they cannot avoid them, 
they, however, defend themſelves face to face. 
But what can they do againſt beings who can find 
without ſeeing, who gan deſtroy without approach- 
ing them? 

It is man, then, who diſturbs, who ſeparates 
and diſperſes them, who renders them a thouſand 
times more ſavage than they otherwiſe in reality 
would be. The generality require nothing but tran- 
quility and peace, nothing but the uſe, equally mo- 
derate and innocent, of air and earth; and by Nature 
they are prompted to reſide together, to unite in fa- 
milies, and to form a kind of ſocial intercourſe. 
Of this intercourſe we ſtill find veſtiges in countries 
of which man has not obtained the total maſtery. 
In theſe we even find works atchieved in common, 
as well as ſpecies of projects, which, without being 
rational, ſeem to be founded on reaſonable conveni- 
ences, and of which the execution ſuppoſes, at leaſt, 
an agreement, a union and concurrence, of the in- 
dividuals occupied with it. Nor is it by phyfical 
force or neceſſity, like the ant, the bee, &c. that 
the beaver labours and builds. Unconſtrained either 
by ſpace, by time, or by number, from choice they 
aſſemble; thoſe that agree with each other, live to- 
gether, thoſe that diſagree with each other, live 
apart; and ſome there are, that, perpetually re— 
pulſed by the others, are obliged to lead a ſolitary 
life. It is in thoſe countries only, likewiſe, where, 

remote 
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remote. from man, there is little dread of his ap- 
proach, they endeavour to eſtabliſh themſelves, and 
to render their refidence more fixed, and more com- 
modious, by conſtructing habitations, little ham- 
lets, as it were, which not unaptly repreſent the fee- 
ble labours, and the firſt efforts, of an infant com- 
mon-wealth. In countries, on the other hand, over 
which mankind are diffuſed, all ſociety is loſt amon 
animals, all induſtry ceaſes, every art is ſuppreſſed. 
They relinquiſh the occupation of building, they 
neglect every accommodation; always preſſed by fear, 
and by neceſſity, their only ſtudy is to live, their 
only employment to fly and to conceal themſelves; 
and if, as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, the whole 
ſurface of the earth ſhould, in proceſs of time, be 
equally inhabited by the human ſpecies, in a few 
centuries the hiſtory. of our beaver would be conſi- 
dered as a fable. | | 
The facultics and talents of animals, therefore, far 
from having an opportunity to encreaſe, muſt rather 
diminiſh with time. The more the human ſpecies 
are multiplied and improved, the more they are 
made to experience the burthen of a dominion 
equally terrible and abſolute; which, hardly permit- 
ting them their individual exiſtence, deprives them 
of all the means of liberty, of every avenue to ſo- 
ciety, and deſtroys the very root of their intelligence. 
What they are become, and what they will become 
ſtill, is perhaps an inadequate indication of what 
they have been, or of what they might be. Who 
knows, were the human ſpecies annihilated, to 


which of them would belong the ſcepter of the 
earth ? 


The 
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2e STAG, o. RED DEER, 
HE STAG is one of thoſe mild, tranquil, i 


nocent animals, which ſeem as if they were 
created ſolely to adorn and animate the ſolitude of 
the foreſts, and to occupy, remote from man, the 
peaceful retreats of Nature. His light and elegant 
form, his flexible, yet nervous limbs, his head ra- 
ther adorned, than armed, with a living ſubſtance, 
which, like the branch of a tree, is every year re- 
newed, his grandeur, his ſwiftnefs, his ſtrength, 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh him from the reſt of the inha- 
bitants of the foreſt. As he is the moſt noble amon 
theſe, fo is he ſubſervient to the pleaſures of the hu- 
man race, and has employed the leiſure of the great- 
eſt heroes in all ages. The exerciſe of the chace 
may well ſucceed the labours of war; nay, it ſnould 
even precede them; to be acquainted with the ma- 
nagement of horſes and of arms, are talents equally 
common to the hunter and the warrior. A famili- 
arity with cunning, with bodily exerciſe, and fa» 
tigue, ſo neceſlary to encourage and to ſupport va- 
lour, are found in the chace, and carried to the field 
of battle, 'The former is an agreeable ſchool, in 
which men may be trained to a neceflary art : it is, 
moreover, the only amuſement which entirely de- 
:aches diverſion from buſineſs; the only relaxation 
which is unaccompanicd with effeminacy, which 
can give a lively and an unalloyed pleaſure, a plea- 
ture that never ſatiates, never cloys. 

In what manner can thoſe men be better employed, 
who, from their ſituation, are fatigued without in- 
termiſhon by the interceſſion of others? Continu- 
ally, as it were, environed, beſet, and held in con- 
ſiraint by the multitude, continually expoſed to all 
their importunate demands, forced to buſy them- 
ſelves with the affairs of others, to embark in mat- 
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ters of the greateſt concern, and, in effect, to be the 
moreeonſtrained, the higher theit tation 13, the great 
would feel only the irkſome weight of grandeur, 
and exiſt but for others, did they not ſometimes 
ſnatch a moment to detach themſelves from the 
croud of attendant flatterers. 

In order to enjoy themſelves, to reeollect thoſe ſo- 
cial affections, thofe ſecret defires; thoſe private ſen- 
timents, a thouſand times more precious than all the 
ideas of grandeur, they have feed of ſolitude ; and 
what ſolitude can afford more variety, can be more 
animated than that of the chace ? What exerciſe 
can be more healthful to the body? What relaxa- 
tion mote agreeable to the mind ? 

To be always ading, would be attended with as 
nine fatigue as to be always thinking. Man is not 
intended by Nature for the contemplation of abſtract 
matters; and, in like manner as to occupy himſelf 
continually on difficult purſuits and troubleſome af- 
fairs, to lead a ſedentary life, to make his cabinet 
or ſtudy the centre of his exiſtence, is by no means 
2 natural fituation 3 ſo it is evident, that to be 
perpetually troubled and agitated by the caprices of 
other men, to be, from neceſſity, perpetually con- 
trained, perpetually appearing before them in an 
affuned character, is a ſituation ſtill more un- 
natural. 

Whatever notion we may entertain of ourſelves, 
it is eaſy to perceive that to perſonate, is not to be; 
as alſo, that we were not deſigned ſo much to think 
as to act, to reaſon as to enjoy, Frue pleaſure con- 
alls in che free uſe of ourſelves. Our beſt poſſeſ- 
fions are thoſe of Nature, It is the air and the 
earth, the plains and the foreſts, that yield us true 
enjoyment; an enjoyment full of utility, and never 
to be exhauſted. A taſte for the chacc, for fiſhing, 
for gardening, for agriculture, is a taſte, therefore, 
natural to all men; and in ſocieties more ſimple 
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than ours, there may be ſaid to ſubſiſt but two 
orders, both relative to this mode of life, namely, 
the nobles, or chiefs, who employ themſelves m 
hunting and in war, and the lower people, whofe 
ſole ofiice is the cultivation of the earth. 

And as, in poliſhed ſocieties, every thing is re- 
fined and brought to perfection, ſo, in order to ren- 
der the pleaſures of the chace more lively and more 
delightful; in order ſtill more to ennoble an exer- 
ciſe, which is in itſelf of all exerciſes the moſt no- 
ble, we have formed it into an art. | 

The chace of the ſtag requires a ſpecies of know- 
ledge which is only to be acquired by experience : 
it ſuppoſes a royal retinue; it ſuppoſes an aſſemblage 
of men, horſes, and hounds, all ſo practiſed, train- 
ed, and diſciplined, as by their mutual intelligence 
to contribute to one end. 

A huntſman ought to be a judge of its age and 
ſex, He ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh exactly whe- 
ther the ſtag which his hound has wharboured is a 
brock, or a flaggard, whether it is a young ſtag 
or an old ſtag ; in order to obtain which knowledge, 
the principal indications are, the print of his foot 
upon the ground, and his fewmet, or dung. The 
foot of the ſtag is better-made than that of the hind; 
his leg“ is larger and more near to the heel; his ſteps 
are more graceful, and his paces longer ; he walks 
more regularly, his hind-foot following the traces 
of his fore-foot ; whereas the foot of the hind is leſs 
ſhapely, and her paces are more ſhort ; nor does her 
hind-foot follow her fore-foot in the ſame regular 
track. Aſtag of the fourth head is remarkable enough 
not to be eaſily miſtaken; but it requires ſome ex- 
perience to be able to diſtinguiſh the foot of a young 
ſtag from that of a hind ; and, in order to be cer- 


- * What is underſtood by the {eg is, the two bones at the 
lower extremity of the leg behind, which leave a mark upon 
the earth with the foot, 
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tain, it is neceflary to examine it narrowly, and 
often. A ſtag in the ſixth or ſeventh year is with 
ſtill leſs difficulty diſtinguiſhed, His fore- legs are 
much thicker than his hind-ones; and the older he 
grows, the thicker the ſides of his feet are; which 
may be caſily known by his paces, which are alſo 
more regular than thoſe of the young ſtag, the 
hind- foot reſting always with tolerable exactneſs on 
the track of the fore- foot, unleſs when he happens to 
lower his head; for then the old ſtag is almoſt as 
liable to miſtake as the young one, though in a diffe- 
rent manner, and with a kind of regularity unkugwn 
to the young ſtag, or the hind; they reſt the hind | 
foot beſide the fore-one, and never either beyond of 
within that reach. | | 

In the heats of ſummer, when the huntſman can— 
not judge by the footſtep, he is obliged to return 
upon the track of the beaſt, in order, if poſſible, to 
find its dung out, and to diſcover it by this indica- 
tion, which requires as much experience as, and 
perhaps more than, a knowledge of the footſtep; 
and without it, it would be impoſſible for him to make 
a juſt report to the ſportſmen aflembled. And 
when, in conſequence of this report, the dogs are | 
conducted to his ſhelter, he ought, moreover, to 
know how to animate his lime-hound, and to make 
him follow the ſame track, till the ſtag ſhall be diſ- 
lodged. At this inſtant, he who gives the chace, 
blows his horn, in order to let looſe the dogs; and 
ſo ſoon as they are ſo, he ought to encourage them, 
not only with the ſound of the horn, but with his 
voice alſo. He ought, moreover, to be a good judge, 
and careful to mark the footſteps of his ſtag, in or- 
der to diſtinguiſh him if he ſhould change,“ or hap- 
pen to be accompanied. 
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This expreſſion, ſays our author, is uſed when the Stag en- 
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deavours to ſubſtitute another in his place. 
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It then often happens, that the dogs divide, and 
form two ſeparate chaces; in which caſe, the huntſ- 
men ſhould alſo divide themſelves, and call off thoſe 
dogs which have thus gone aſtray, in order to rally 
them, and to recall them to the chace of the ſtag, 
which has firſt been rouſed, and which 1s the com- 
mon object of the pack. 

The huntſman ought always to accompany his 
dogs, ought to be always animating without preſ- 
ſing them too much, and ready to call them, in 
caſe of their changing. In order to prevent thę 
poſſibility of a miſtake, he ſhould alſo reconnoitre 
the ſtag as often as poſſible; for he will not 
fail to try a. number of artifices ; he will fre- 
quently trace and re-trace his own ſteps 3 ; he will 
endeavour to mix with other beaſts, in order ta 
put the change upon the hunters; and then he 
will pierce the thickets, and inſtantly diſappear, 
or elſe he will dart to one fide, conceal him- 
ſelf, and remain upon his belly. In this caſe, 
when the hounds are at a fault, the huntſman and 
his hounds labour in conjunction. If they are not 
able to diſcover the track of the beaſt, they con- 
clude that he remains in the grounds they have juſt 
traverſed, and muſt roam for him a-new. If the 
ſtag is not yet found, the only expedient left to form 
a notion of his doublings, is, to take a ſurvey of the 
country, When his track is found again, and the 
dogs are no longer at a fault, they will give chace 
with more advantage, as they muſt plainly per- 
ceive that the ſtag is fatigued, and that their ar- 
dour is augment: d in the ſame proportion as his 
ſtrength is diminiſhed ; and this perception is more 
lively and diſtinct as the beaſt is more heated; then 
they redouble their efforts, and though he is now. 
more full of ſtratagems than ever, yet, as he can 
no longer run ſo falt, nor, of conſequence, keep the 
hounds ſo far behind, all his artifices, all his doub- 
livgs, are uſcleſs ; he has no other reſource left but 

that 
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that of abandoning the land which has betrayed 
him, and of taking to the water, in order to make 
the dogs loſe their ſcent of him. The huntſmen 
traverſe that water, or elſe turn round, and put the 
dogs into the track of the beaſt; who, reduced now 
to the laſt extremity, cannot go a great way; but 
who ſtill, nevertheleſs, endeavours to defend his 
life, and often wounds both the dogs and the horſes 
of the huntſmen with his horns, till one or other of 
the company ham-ſftrings him, and at length puts 
him to death by a ſtroke of his hanger on the extre: 
mity of the ſhoulder, At the ſame time they cele- 
brate the death of the ſtag with a flouriſh of the 
horns ; and the dogs come in for an ample ſhare in 
the victory, by their accuſtomed perquifite of car- 
nage. | 

All ſeaſons, and all weathers, are not alike proper 
for hunting the ſtag. In the ſpring, when the fo- 
reſt begins to be cloathed with leaves, and the earth 
to be covered with verdure, and enamelled with 
flowers, the odour of theſe takes greatly from the 
ſcent of the hounds; and as the ſtag is then in his 
full ſtrength, they have no ſmall difficulty to over- 
take him. Thus the huntſmen agree, that the ſea- 
fon when the hind caſts their horns, is that in which, 
of all others, the chace is attended with the moſt dif- 
1 ficulty ; and that, at that time, the dogs often quit 
| a ſtag which is badly led, in order to follow a hind 
1 which gambols before them; and, in like manner, 
i | at the beginning of autumn, which is the ſtag's rut- 
% ting time, the blood-hounds loſe all their ardour in 
i hunting. It is probable that the ſtrong ſcent of the 
wi rut renders their track leſs diſtinguiſhable to them. 
j | Perhaps, alſo, all forts of Rags have at that time 
pretty nearly the ſame ſcent. In winter, when the 
ſnow lies on the ground, there is no ſuch thing as 
courſing the ſtag ; the hounds have no ſcent, and 
appear ta follow the track by the fight, rather than 
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py the fmell. At this ſeaſon, when the ſtags find 
no food in the foreſts, they quit them, and go firſt 
into the open country, and even ſometimes into in- 
cloſures and cultivated lands. 'They unite in herds 
by the monthof December; and, when the hard froſts 
ſet in, they endeavour to find a ſhelter in ſome hill, or 
ſome thicket, where they lie cloſe, the one facing the 
other, and thus keeping themſelves warm by means 
of their breath. At the end of winter, they advance 
to the borders of the foreſts, and even proceed to 
the corn-fields, In ſpring, they ſhed their horns, 
which fall off ſpontaneouſly, or by a ſmall effort, af- 
ter entangling them with ſome branch. It is ſel 
dom, however, that both ſides fall exactly at the 
ſame time; there is frequently even an interval of a 
day or two between the falling of the one and che 
falling of the other. 
The old ſtags ſhed their horns firſt, which 1 
pens about the end of February, or the beginning 
of March. Stags in their ſeventh year do not un- 
dergo this change till the middle or the end of 
March; nor do thoſe in their fixth year till the 
month of April; the young ſtags at the begin- 
ning, and the prickets about the middle, or the 
latrer end of May. But in all this there is much 
variety; inſomuch, that the old ſtags are often 
known to ſhed their horns later than thoſe which 
are more young. Beſides, they are more forward 
in caſting their horns when the winter is mild, but 
more backward when it is ſharp and of long conti- 
nuance. 
Aiter they have ſhed their horns they ſeparate 
from each other; the very young ones alone affocia- 
ting together, They remain no longer in covert; 
they ſeek the beautiful parts of the country, the 
groves, and the open coppices, where they remain all 
the ſummer, till they recover the antlers which were 
Vont to adorn their brows; ; and during this ſeaſon 


they 
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they carry their heads low for fear of ſtriking there 
againſt the branches; for they are exceedingly ten- 


der till they arrive at perfection. The horns of the 


oldeſt ſtags are ſcarcely half-repaired by the month 
of May'; nor do they attain their full length and 
_ till about the end of July. The horns of 

e young ſtag are very late thed, and very late reco- 
vered; but When theſe are completely lengthened, 
and are become quite hard, they rub them againſt 
the trees, in order to clear them from the Kurt with 
which they are covered; and as they continue this 
excrciſe for many days ſucceſſively, ſome pretend, 
chat their borns receive a tincture from the ſap of 
the wood which they touch ; that, for example; 
they derive a red caſt from the beech and the birch 
tree, a brown one from the oak, and a blackiſh caſt 
from the yoke-elm and the aſpin-tree: It is alſo aſ- 
ſerted, that the horns of the young ſtag, which are 
ſmooth, and unpearled, are not by any means fo 
much tinged as thoſe of the old ones, in which the 
pearlings are nearer to each other, becaule it is theſe 
pearlings which retain the ſap that colours the horns, 
But I cannot be perſuaded that this is the true cauſe 
of the above effect; as I have myſelf had tame 
ſtags, ſhut up in incloſures where there was no 
tree, and where, of conſequence, they could not 
poſſibly have any communication with wood, whoſe 
horns were, nevertheleſs, coloured in the ſame 
manner as thoſe of other ſtags. 

Soon after the ſtag has polithed his horns, hebegins 
to feel an inclinagon for the females ; and in this 
reſpect the oldeſt are the moſt forward. By the end 
of Auguſt, or the middle of September, they quit 
the groves, they return to the foreſts, and begin to 
ſearch out their favourite hinds: they now cry with 
a loud voice; their necks and throats begin to ſwell; 
they grow reſtleſs ; they traverſe the fallow grounds 
and plains in open day; ; they dart their horns againſt 

F the 
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the trees; they, in a word, become tranſported, 
and furious, ranging from place to ꝓlace till they 
have found their females, whom, finding it inſuffi- 
cient that they have at length barely met, they have 
ſtill ro- purſue, overcome, and render ſublervient to 
their paſſion. It is with thoſe whole years are moſt 
advanced, that they commence the rut; the. you 
hinds, like the young ſtags, receiving the . 
ſions of love leſs early in the ſcaſon. 

If two ſtags happen to approach the ſame hind 
at the ſame time, a combat mult precede the conqueſt 
and enjoyment of her: if their ſtrength is nearly 
equal, they threaten each other, they plough up the 
earth, they make a terrible noiſe, and dart on each 
other with fury. They purſue the fight to extremi- 
ty, and give each other ſuch terrible ſtrokes with 
their heads and horns that the wounds often prove 
mortal. The combat is never concluded but b 
the defeat or flight of one or the other, while the 
conqueror loſes not an inſtant in improving his vic- 
tory, and ſatisfying his defires ; unleſs indeed anos 
ther male ſhould ſtart forth, in which caſe he quits 
his mate, attacks his new rival, and puts. him to. 
flight in the ſame manner as the former. The 
oldeſt ſtags always gain the maſtery, becauſe they 
are both fiercer and ſtronger than the young ones, 
who therefore dare not approach either them or the 
hinds, but are obliged to ſtay till their ſeniors are 
ſatisfied, and then obtain the tranquy enjoyment of 
them in their turn; though ſometimes, indeed, af- 
ter having leaped upon the female, while the old 
ones were fighting, and ſnatched a haſty enjoyment, 
they deſert the object of their carefles, and betake 
themſelves precipitately to flight. | 

The hinds alſo prefer the old ſtags, not merely 
becauſe they are more valliant than the young ones,. 
but becauſe they are more ſtrong, and more ardent. 
At the ſame time it is to be obſerved, that they are 


more 
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more inconſtant, and have often; at one time & 
number of females at their devotion; and when they 
happen to have but one to enjoy, they remain with 
her, void of all attachment, but a few days; after 
which they leave her, and go in ſearch of a ſecond; 
with whom they remain a ſtill ſhorter time, and thus 
wander from female to female ſucceſſively, till they 
are quite exhauſted, | ee” 
This amorous fury laſts not, however, above 
three weeks, during which time they eat but little, 
and are ſtrangers to all repoſe. Night? and day are 


they on foot, night and day are they ranging about, 


fighting with the males, or careſſing the females: 
No wonder, then, 'that at the expiration of this pe- 
fiod they ſhould return ſo waſted, fo fatigued, fo 
meagfe, that a length of time muſt elapſe before 
their ſtrength can be re-eſtabliſhed. © They then ge- 
nerally retire to the borders of the foreſts, and ſettle 
on the beſt-ploughed grounds, where there is food 
for them in abundance, and from whence they 
chooſe not to remove till their 8 is reſtored. 
The rutting- time among the old ſtags commences 
on the iſt of September, and concludes about the 
20th. Among thoſe who are in the fixth and ſe- 
venth year, it commences about the roth of Sep- 
tember, and concludes in the beginning of Octo- 
ber. As for the young ſtags, their heat begins 
about the 20th of September, and continues till the 
r gth of October; and after the end of the laſt 
mentioned month, none but the ꝓrickets are in rut: 
for they, like the young hinds, are the laſt in heat. 
Thus the rutting- time is entirely finiſhed, by the be- 
ginning of November; and the ſtags being at that 
time in their weakeſt ſtare, are moſt eaſy to be 
taken. In thoſe years when acorns are plentiful, 
they recover themſelves in a very ſhort time, and a 
ſecond rut is frequently obſerved about the end of 
| | October; 
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Gtober ;. but this is always of a much ſhorter du- 
ration than the firſt, A s 
In warmer climates, as the ſeaſons are more for- 
ward, ſo is alſo the rutting-time. For example, 
Ariſtotle has told us, that in Greece it commences in 
the beginning of Auguſt, and concludes about the 
end of September. The hinds carry their young 
eight months and a few days: they commonly 
roduce one fawn, and very ſeldom two; they bring 
forth in May, or about the beginning of June ; they 
take the greateſt care to conceal their fawn from the 
purſuit of the dogs; they even preſent themſelvey 
to the chace, in order to draw-them away, and after 
the danger is over, return and take care of them, 
All the females are not prolific ; and one fort there 
is in particular which is never barren, Theſe hinds 
are more groſs, have a greater quantity of ſuet 
than the others, and are ſooner in heat : it is ſaid 
alſo, that hinds are often found which have horns 
like the ſtag ; and this is not abſolutely void of pro- 
bability. he fawn enjoys this appellation no 
longer than till it is fix months old ; * the knohs 
begin to appear, and it takes the name of a knobber, 
which it bears till theſe knobs are lengthened to ſo 
many points, from whence they are termed prickets, 
or brockets. It does not quit its mother early, 
though it grows faſt, but follows her all the ſum- 
mer. In winter, the hinds, the knobbers, the 
prickets, and the young ſtags, reſort to the herd, 
forming troops, which are more numerous in pro- 
portion as the ſeaſon is more ſevere. In ſpring, 
they divide, the hinds retiring to bring forth their 
young; and at this time there are ſcarcely any but 
the prickets and the young ſtags which go together. 
In general the ſtags are inclined to remain wich each 
other, and to roam abroad in companies; nor is it 
but from fear or neceffity that they are ever found 
diſperſed or ſeparated. | 
Vor. II. N At 
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At the age of Eighteen months, the ſtag Is if 
Ft condition to engender ; for we find that the pricketF, 
"Ft that is to ſay, Hoe ſtags which are brought forth in 
1 the ſpring of the preceding year, cover the hinds in 
1 autumn; and it is to be preſumed, chat fuch copu- 
13 Frions are prolific. If there is any thing to create's 
F' doubt on the ſubject, it is, that at this perlod they 
4 have not attained more than half of their growth; 
4 chat the ſtag advahces both in length and thickneſs 
44 till the age of eight years; and that his horns 
are conſtantly augmenting till that Period. But 
N is to be obſervec that the new-born fawn 
gains firength in a little time; that its growth, 
though extremely Gin che firſt year, ig not, 
however, leſs fo, during the ſecond ; that it has al- 
ready even a redundance of nouriſhment, fince al- 
ready it ſhoots forth its knobs, which are the moſt 
certain indication of, its ability to engender. 
Agimals in general, it is true, are not in a condi- 
tion to engender till they have nearly attained their 
l but thoſe which have à certain time al- 
lotted for copulation, or for ſpawning, ſèem to form 
an exception to this rule. Fiſhes ſpawn, and pro- 
Uuce young before they have artained more than a 


3 fourth, or perhaps even an eighth, of their, full 
_ growth; and, among ., quadruped animals, ſuch 
1» As the ſtag, the elk, the faflow-deer,' the Tein-deer, 
= The roe-bnck; &c. the period of rutting is exactly 
5 marked, and they alfo copulate fooner than other 
4 r 

i © There is ſuch a number of affinities between the 
=_ nutrition, the production of the horns, the rutting, 
1x and the generation in theſe animals, that, for the 
1 better conception of the particular effects that flow 
1 "from them, it is neceflaty to enumerate a few of 


the moſt certain and general principles which relate 
to re- prodluckion, nutrition, and generation. The 
latter depends entirely upon the redundancy of nou- 
2 riſhment. 
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xiſhment. As the animal advances in its: growth, (and it 
is always in infancy that the growth is quickeſt) the 
nouriſhment is entirely employed in the extenſion and 
the expanſion of the body. At this period, then, 
there is no ſuper-abundance, conſequently, no produc- 
tion, no ſecretion of the ſeminal liquid; and it is, 
for this reaſon that young animals are not in a con- 
dition to engender. But when they have nearly ac- 
quired their full growth, the redundancy begins to 
manifeſt itſelf in new productions. In the human 
race, the beard, the hair, the ſwelling of the breaſts, 
and the expanſion of the genitals, precede pu- 
berty, In the brute creation in general, and in par- 
ticular in the ſtag, the redundancy of the juices is 
manifeſted by effects ſtill more ſenſible; as the 
ſhooting of the horns, the enlargement of the teſti- 
cles, the ſwelling of the neck and throat, the fat, 
the rut, &c, And as the ſtag adwances quickly in 
growth, in his firit ſtage, it is not above a year after 
his birth when this redundancy begins to ſhew itſelf 
by the production of the horns. If he is brought 
forth, for inſtance, in the month of May, in the 
ſame month of the ſucceeding year we ſhall perceive 
the horns juſt beginning to ſprout from his forehead. 
heſe are two little knobs, which grow thicker, 
longer, and harder, according as the animal is nou- 
riſhed ; and which about the end of Auguſt attain 
their full growth, and, at the ſame time, a ſufficient 
degree of hardneſs to be ftripped of their ſcurf, by be- 
ing rubbed againſt the trees, And by this time their 
fat, which is likewiſe produced by ſuper-abundant 
nutrition, is at its height, begins to be determined 
towards the parts of generation, and to excite in the 
ſtag that ardour, which in rutting-time, renders him 

ſo furious, | 
What proves beyond a doubt, that the production 
of the horns, and that of the ſeminal liquor, origi- 
nate from the ſame cauſe, is, that if you Ke 
the 
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the ſource of the ſemen, by cutting out the organs 
1 neceſſary for this ſecretion, you at the ſame time 
1 ſuppreſs the growth of the horns : for if this 

ration is performed at the time that he ſhedg 
them, he will never have any other ſprout out in 


1 their ſtead; on the contrary, if it is not done till he 
4 has recovered them, he will never ſned them again. 
WH In effect, the animal will remain all the reſt of his 

4} life in the ſame ſtate as when he ſuffered oaſtration; 
4 and as he no longer experiences the heat of the rut, 


4 ſo the figns which accompany it will alſo diſappear, 
34 He will no longer be loaded with veniſon ; his neck 
if and throat will no longer appear inflated, and he will 
become a tame and peaceable animal. From hence 
it follows, that what was retrenched was neceſſary 
not only for the ſecretion of the redundant juices, 
but alſo for the purpoſe of animating them, of dif- 
fuſing them over his whole body, under the form of 
fat, and particularly over his forehead, where they 
= manifeſt themſelyes more than in any other place, 
_ by production of the horns, 
4 It is true, indeed, that ſtags when caſtrated, 
do not ceaſe to grow fat; but the production of 
thoſe branches which adorn their forchead ceaſes; 
their necks and throats ceaſe to ſwell ; and their fat 
is not like that of a perfęct ſtag; who in rutting- 
time, diffuſes all around a noiſome odour, with 
which even his fleſh is ſo much tainted, - that it is 
impoſſible either to eat or ſmell it, and, in a ſhort 
time, it becomes entirely corrupted ; while that of 
the caſtrated ſtag will long continue ſweet, and may 
be eaten at all times. 4s 142 
Another proof that the growth of the head pro- 
ceeds ſolely: from a redundance of the nutritive 
Juices, is, the difference that is found between the 
heads of ſtags of the ſame age, ſome being thick, 
and well-furniſhed with branches, and others ſmall 
and thin; which circumſtances abſolutely depend 
upon 
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upon the quantity of their food; for a ſtag which 
lives in a plentiful country, where he feeds at his 
caſe, where he is neither diſturbed by men nor 
dogs, where, after having eaten without interrup- 
tion, he may lie down and ruminate in quiet, has 
always a beautiful head, high, open, palmated, 
large, and well-adorned at top, broad and curled at 
bottom, with a great number of long and ſtrong 
antlers; whereas, in a country where he has neither 
ſufficient food nor repoſe, his head will be in theſe 
reſpects the reverſe ; inſomuch, that it is no difficult 
matter to diſtinguiſh by theorns of a ſtag,” whether 
or not he inhabus a plenggaband quiet country, and 
whether or not he hasiBeens-well-nourifhed. Of 
thoſe which are in ba@Tthenith, which have been 
wounded, or indeed only frequently diſturbed and 
hunted, the head is ſeldom beautiful, or the fleſh 
good. They are later in beginning to rut, as well 
as more tardy in recovering their horns, which they 
alſo ſhed leſs early than the others. Thus every 
thing concurs to prove that thefe horns are merely, 
like the ſeminal liquor, the animated ſuperfluity 
of organieal- juices, which cannot be entirely em- 
ployed in developing, inoreaſing, and ſupporting 
the body of the animal, 

It is want, therefore, that retards the growth of 
the horns, and confiderably diminiſhes their ſize. 
Perhaps it might not even be impoſſible, by great- 
ly retrenching thein food, to prevent their growth 
entirely, without having recourſe to caſtration. One 
thing at leaſt is certain, namely, that caſtrated ſtags 
eat leſs thay the others; and the reaſon that the te- 
males of this ſpecies, as well as thoſe of the fallpw- 
deer, the roe-buck, and the elk, have no horns, is, 
that they eat leſs than the males, and that, though 
there even were a redundance, it happens, that at the 
time when it ſhould appear by outward figns, they 
are with young; and, conſequently, it follows, that 
| as 
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as what ſuperfſuity of juices they may then have is 
neceſſarily employed in nouriſhing the foetus, as it is 
afterwards in producing milk for the fawn, ſo, in 
effect, there is nothing redundant, The objection 
which might be made with regard to the female of 
the rein-deer, which 1s furniſhed with horns as well 
as the male, is a ſupport of what has been here ad- 
vanced, rather than a contradiction of it; for of all 
the quadrupeds which are furniſhed with horns, thoſe 
of the rein- deer are the thickeſt and largeſt, in pro- 
portion to his fize, which, in their full extent back» 
ward and forward, are often long enough to cover 
his whole body. Of all the deer-kind he has alſo 
the greateſt quantity of fat; and beſides. it is to be 
obſerved, that the horns of the females are very 
ſmall, in proportion to thoſe with which the males 
are furniſhed, This inſtance, therefore, ſerves only 
to prove, that whenthe redundancy is ſo great that it 
cannot be exhauſted during the time of geſtation, by 
the growth of the fœtus, it diffuſes itſelf outwardly, 
and forms on the head of the female, a production 
reſerabling that which 1s found on the head of the 
male, though,; from the inferior redundancy, of an 
inferior fize, 
if. What has been here advanced with reſpect to the 
my nouriſhment, is not to be underſtood of the quantity 
1 of the proviſions, but ſolely of the number of orga- 
| nie molecules which they contain. Theſe are the 
il! only ſubſtance which is filled with life, is active and 
| productive. The reſt is no more than a dead mals, 
11 | which may be either greater or leſs in- quantity, 
| 


without, in any reſpect, materially affecting the 
animal. And as the lichen rangiferinus, which is a 
kind of moſs that forms the ordinary food of the 
f rein- deer, aftords more ſubſtantial nutriment than 
. the leaves, the bark, or the buds of the trees, on 
5 which the ſtag feeds, ſo it is not wonderful, that 
| dhe former of theſe ſnould receive a ſuperabundavee 
| | of 
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of nuttition, and conſequently have larger horns; 
and more fat, than the latter. It muſt be allowed, 
however, that the organic matter which forms the 
horns of theſe ſpecies of animals is not entirely de- 
prived of the inanimate parts to which it was for- 
merly joined, and that it ſtill preſerves, even after 
it has paſſed through the body of the animal, the 
characteriſtics of its former vegetable ſtate. The 
branches which ſprout from the head of the ſtag in 
their make and growth reſemble thoſe of a tree; 
their fſubſtance alſo is, perhaps, more of the nature 
of wood than of bone: it is, as it were, a vegetable 
grafted upon an animal which partakes of the nature 
of both, and forms one of thofe ſhades by which 
Nature always approximates two extremes. * 

In animals, the bones grow at the two extremities 
at once; and it is at the middle that they are firſt 
formed, and partake of the nature of bone, the ex- 
tremities always removing farther from the middle, 
and conſequently always remaining ſoft till the bone 
has attained its full growth in that dimenſion. In 
vegetables, on the contrary, the wood advances but 
by one of its extremities; the bud which is deve- 
loped, and from which the branch is to proceed, is 
only attached to the woody ſubſtance by its lower 
end; and it is from this point that it exerts its power 


of extenſion in length. This remarkable difference 
between the growth of the bones of animals, and the 


ſolid parts of vegetables, is by no means found in 
the horns of the ſtag: nothing, on the eontrary, is 
more plain than the reſemblance of their growth” to 
that of the branch of a tree. The horns of the ſtag 
expand themſelves only from one end; they are ten- 


der at firſt as a young herb, and afterwards grow as 
hard as wood. The ſcurf which covers them, and 


which grows with them, is their bark; and the 


beafts ſtrip themfelves of it as ſoon as they are ar- 
rived at their full growth: till this is completed, 
- +. tha 


of trees, receives of theſe ſo ſtrong a tincture, that 


minate over form, and that no ſort of nouriſhment. 


all the organic molecules which it contains, and 
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the ſuperior extremity always remains ſoft ; it like · 
wiſe. divides: itſelf into a number of branches. The 
trunk of the horns is the body of the tree, and the 
antlers are the branches. In a word, there is a tho- 
rough reſemblance in the development, and in the 
growth, of both; and therefore the organical mole- 
cules which conſtitute the living ſubſtance of the 
horns of the ſtag, retain. ſtill the image of the ve- 
getable, becauſe they are arranged in the ſame man- 
ner as in * Here we ſee matter predo- 
minant over form. The ſtag which lives only in 
the woods, and which is fed on nothing but the leaves 


he himſelf produces, and bears about with him, a 
fort of tree, of whoſe origin it is impoſſible to miſ- 
take the characteriſtic; and this effect, though ſur- 
prizing, is yet by no means entirely fingular; it de- 
pends on one general cauſe, which I have had oc- 
caſion more than once to mention in the courſe of 
this work. | T0 | 

The moſt conſtant and invariable law of Nature, 
is that by which ſhe has allotted. a certain image and 
model to each particular ſpecies,. both in the ani- 
mal and vegetable world; that which is moſt varia» 
ble and moſt corruptible is the ſubſtance of which 
animals and vegetables are compoſed. Matter in 
general ſeems to receive this or that particular form 
with indifference, as alſo to be capable of all poſſible 
configurations ; the organic molecules, that is to 
ſay, the living particles of this matter, which paſs 
from vegetables into animals without ſuffering a diſ- 
ſolution, and even without alteration, equally form 
the living ſubſtance of herbs, of trees, o fleſh, and 
of . bones. It may ſeem, indeed, from this firſt 
glance of the ſubject, that matter can never predo- 


taken by an animal, provided he can draw from it 


aſſimilate 
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aſhmilate them to himſelf by nutrition, will in no 
reſpect change his form, and can have no effect bur 
that of ſupporting, of of adding to the growth of his 
body. Of this we have a proot in thoſe animals that 
tive ſolely upon herbage, who, though it appears to be 
a ſubſtance widely different from that of which their 
bodies are compoſed, do yet draw from.thence every 
thing that is neceſſary to conſtitute fleſh and blood; 
they even advance more in fat, and ſometimes more 
in length and in bulk than thoſe animals that feed 
only upon fleſh, In taking a more particular view 
of Nature, however, we ſhall perceive, that ſome- 
times theſe organic molecules do not perfectly affimi- 
late themſelves to the interior mould, and that often 
matter fail not to have a very ſenſible influence up- 
on form. The height, for example, which is one of 
the attributes of form, varies in every ſpecies ac- 
cording to the difference of climate; as do the 
quantity and quality of the fleſh, which are alſo at- 
tributes of form, according to the different kinds of 


* 


food. 

The organic matter which an animal affimilates to 
his body by nutriment, is not, therefore, abſolutel 
indifferent. in reſpe& to his particular modification ; 
it is not abſolutely deprived of its antecedent form, 
which till retains certain marks of its former condi- 
tion. It acts, then, of itſelf, and in its own form, upon 
the form of the organiſed body which it contributes 
to ſupport : and though this action be almoſt inſen- 
fible, though even this power of acting be infinitely 
ſmall, in compariſon of that which preſſes the nutri- 
tive ſubſtance to aſſimilate to the mould which re- 
ceives it, yet, in proceſs of time, it neceſſarily pro- 
duces very ſenſible effects. | 1 

The ſtag who inhabits foreſts alone, and who lives, 
as it were, only upon wood, bears a ſpecics of 
wood about with him, which, in effect, is nothing 

Vol. II. 0 more 
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more. than the reſidue of what he feeds on. The 
beayer, which inhabits the waters, and which lives 
upon fiſh, has a tail covered with ſcales; and the 

eſh of the otter, and of moſt aquatic birds, is of a 
fiſhy nature. It may therefore be preſumed, that 


thoſe animals which live etitirely upon one particular 


kind of food, take, in a courſe of time, a tincture 
from, or imbibe ſome of the qualities of, their ali- 
ment; and that, how ſtrong ſoever the impreſſion 
of nature may be, if they are conſtantly confined to 
one ſort of food, by means of an affimilation, quite 
contrary to the former one, a ſort of transformation 
will in time take place. In this caſe, no longer is 
it the nouriſhment which aſſimilates entirely to the 
animal, but the animal which aſſimilates in part to 
the form of the nouriſhment; as appears from the 
horns of the ſtag, and from the tail of the beaver. 
The former, it is evident, then, are in effect but 
an excreſcence, and, as it were, a part foreign to 
the body of the ſtag; a production which is no 
wiſe to be eſteemed an animal ſubſtance, but be— 
cauſe it grows upon an animal, and which is, in 
reality, a vegetable one, ſince it retains all the 
marks of the vegetable from which it derives its ori- 


gin, and ſince it alike reſembles the branch of a 


tree in the manner in which it grows, expands, 
hardens, dries, and ſeparates; for it falls off ſpon- 
taneouſly after having acquired its full degree of ſo- 
Tidity, and fo ſoon as it ceaſes to draw any further 
nutriment, like a fruit of which the ſtalk looſens 
from the branch in the time of its maturity. The 
very name given to this production of the ſtag, in 
the French language,“ is a ſufficient proof, that it 
has been confidered as a ſpecies of wood, and not a 


The word here alluded to, is boir, angelice, a foreft ; like- 
wiſe wood, the ſubſtance of a tree, and likewiſe a branch of a 


tree. 


horn, 


1 
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horn, a bone, a tuſk, a tooth, &c. and further to 
rove what is here advanced, we muſt not omit a 
fact mentioned by Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and Pliny, 
who all affert, that they had ſeen ivy taſten to, take 
root, and grow upon the horns of ſtags while they 
were yet in a tender ſtate, If this be true, (and it 
would be eaſy to make the experiment) it muſt ſtill 
more fully illuſtrate the analogy that exiſts between 
the natural wood, and that which branches forth 
from, the head of this animal. | 2 
The horns and tuſks of other animals are not only 
compoſed of a ſubſtance widely different from the 
branches of the ſtag, but alſo in their development, 
texture, growth, and form, both interior and ex; 
terior, there is nothing which reſembles, or bear 
any analogy to wood. Theſe parts, and indeed the 
nails, the hair, the feathers, the ſcales, &c.; grow, 
it is true, by a kind of vegetation, though a vege- 
tation widely different from that of trees. The horns 
of the bull, the goat, and the antelope, &e. are 
hollow within, whereas thoſe of the ſtag are entirely 
ſolid. The ſubſtance of which the former are com- 
poſed, is the ſame with that of nails, ſpurs, and 
{cales, &c, thoſe of the ſtag, on the contrary, re- 
ſeinble wood more than any other ſubſtance. All 
theſe hollow horns are covered on the infide with a 
pcriofteum, and contain in their cavity a bone which 
ſerves as a kind of a mould to them. They never 
fall off, but continue to increaſe during the whole 
life of the animal; inſomuch, that one may judge 
of their age by the number of annual circles of 
which their horns conſiſt. Inſtead of growing, like 


. thoſe of the ſtag, from the ſuperior extremity, they, 


on the contrary, like the nails, the feathers, and 
the hair, grow trom the lower end, extending up- 
wards, Thus it is alſo with the tuſks of the ele- 
phant, the ſea-cow, the boar, and all other ani- 
mals; they are hollow within, and grow only from 
the 
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the lower extremity. Theſe horns, therefore, and 
tuſks, bear no more reſemblance than do nails, hair, 
or feathers, to the branches with which the head of 
the ſtag is furniſhed. | | 


All manner of vegetation is reducible to three 
ſorts. The firſt is, when the growth proceeds from 
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13H the ſuperior extremity, as in herbs, plants, trees, 
4.68 the head of the ſtag's antlers, and other vegetables; 
1 the ſecond is, when, contrariwiſe, it is made from the 


inferior extremity, as is the caſe with horns, nails, 
4 ſpurs, hair, ſcales, tuſks, teeth, feathers, and the 
AN other exterior parts of the animal's body ; the third 
BY ſort is that in which the growth advances from both 
1 extremities at once, as in the bones, the cartilages, 
1 the muſcles, the tendons, and other interior parts of 
the animal body, Of all. three, the only natural 
cauſe 1s, the ſuper-abundance of organic nutriment, 
and the only effect, the aſhmilation of that nutriment ; 
to the mould wherein it has been received, Thus | 
the animal grows more or leſs quickly, according to 
the quantity of ſuch nutriment, which, after the 
greater part of this growth is completed, is deter- 
mined in its courſe towards the ſeminal veſſels, and 
ſeeks ſtill further to expand itſelf without, and to 
produce other organiſed beings by means of copula- 
lation. The difference which we find between thoſe - 
animals, which, like the ſtag, propagate only at a 
certain fixed time, and thoſe which are in a condi- 
tion to engender. at all times, likewiſe proceeds 
ſolely from the manner in which they are fed. The 
race of man, and thoſe domeſtic animals which re- 
ceive every day almoſt an equal quantity of ſuſte- 
nance, and often indeed to an exceſs, may engender 
1 in all ſeaſons. The ſtag, and moſt other wild ani- 
1 mals, on the contrary, who ſuffer much from want 
in the winter, and have then no ſuper-abundance, 
are not in a ſtate to engender till they have recovered. 
themſelves during the ſum mer ; and it is alſo im- 


mediately 
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mediately after that ſeaſon that the rut commences;* 
during which, the ſtag exhauſts himſelf ſo much, 
that he remains the whole winter in a ſtate of lan- 
gour. His fleſh is then ſo void of good ſubſtance, 
and his blood ſo much impoveriſhed, that worms 
breed under his ſkin, which {till add to his miſery,” 
and do not periſh till the ſpring ; when he has reco 
vered, as it were, a new life from the active nutri- - 
ment with which he is abundantly furniſhed by the 
new productions of the year, | * 

Thus does the animal paſs his whole life in the 
alternations-of plenitude and want, of corpulence 
and inanition, of health and fickneſs, without having 
his conſtitution much affected by the violence > f 
the change; nor is the duration of his life inferior 
to that of other animals which are not ſubject to 
ſuch viciſſitudes, As he is five or-fix years in grow- 
ing, ſo he generally lives ſeven times that number 
of years, that is to ſay, thirty-five or forty years. 
What has been reported, therefore, concerning 
the prodigious longevity of the ſtag- is without 
any good foundation, being only a popular pre- 
zudice which took place in the days of Ariſtotle ; who 
obſerves, however, with reaſon, that it did not a 
pear to him to be at all probable, conſidering the 
time of geſtation, and that allotred for the growth 
of the young ſtag, which of all things ſeem leaſt to 
indicate a very long life. Yet, notwithſtanding this 
authority, which of itſelf ought to have been ſuffi- 
cient to deftroy the prejudice in ' queſtion, in the 
days of ignorance it was renewed, and ſupported by 
the ſtory of a ſtag, which was taken by Charles VT. 
in the foreſt of Senlis, with a collar round its neck, 
whereon was inſcribed, ** Czfar hoc me donavit;“ 
and people choſe rather to believe that this animal 
had lived a thouſand years, and had received this 
collar from a Roman Emperor, than to conclude 
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that he might come from Germany, where the Em- 
perors have always aſſumed the title of Cæſar. SY 

The horns of the, ſtag continue to increaſe in bulk 
and height from the ſecond year to the eighth; they 
remain beautiful, and much the ſame, during their 
vigour of life; but as their body declines with. age, 
fo. do. their. horns decline alſo, 

It is but ſeldom, that our ſtags have more e than 
tyyenty, or twenty-two antlers, even when their 
head is in its moſt beautiful ſtate. This, however, 
is far from being always the ſame; ſince it will of- 
ten happen that the fame ſtag ſhall have a certain 
number of theſe in one particular year, and in the 
year following, he ſhall have either more or leſs, 
according as he has more or leſs, nouriſhment. 
and repole ; and, in like manner, as the fize of the 
bead of the, ſtag, depends on the quantity of his 
food, ſo the quality of his horns is found in like 
manner to depend on the quality of it: it is, like 
the wood of the foreſt, large, ſoft, and light, in 
moiſt and fertile countries; ; and, on the contrary, 
ſhort, hard, and heavy, in ſuch as are l and 
ren. 

The ſame remark holds with 900 to the ſize 
and ſhape of thoſe animals, which vary greatly ac- 
gording to the diſtricts which they inhabit. The 
ſtags which range in the fields, vallies, and gently- 
riſing hills, that abound in grain, have larger bo- 
dies, and longer limbs than thoſe which frequent 
dry and ſtony mountains, and ſtony ſoils; of theſe, 
the body is low, ſhort, and ſquat; they cannot run 
ſo faſt, but they can run longer than the others. 
They are likewiſe more miſchievous; their horns 
are generally low, and of a black colour, nearly like 
a tree ſtinted of its growth, whoſe: bark is of a 
dark hue; whereas the horns of the ſtags of the 
plains are lofty, and of a clear red, like the wood, 
and the bark of trees which grow in a good foil. 


Theſe 
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Theſe little, thick ſtags ſeldom inhabit but among 
the low trees and under-wood, where they have an 
opportunity more eaſily to conceal themſelves from 
the purſuit of the dogs. Their fat is more delicate, 
and their fleſh is more palatable, than that of the 
ſtags which inhabit the plains. The ſtag of Corfica 
ſeems to be the ſmalleſt of all the monntain-ſtaps, 
and is hardly more than half the height of thoſe 
common among us : he is, as it were, to the ſtag, 
what the tarrier is to the dog; his body is ſhort and 
thick, his legs are ſhort, and his hair 15 of a dark 
brown. One circumſtance which has convinced me 
that the ſize of the ſtag, in general, abſolutely de- 
pends upon the quantity and quality of his aliments, 
is, that having bred up one of them myſelf, and ſup- 
plied him with great abundance of food for the ſpace 
of four years. he was at that age much higher, fat- 
ter, and in every reſpect, better furniſhed than the 
oldeſt ſtags in my woods, though they were of a 
very good fize and ſhape. 

The moſt common colour of the ſtag is yellow; 
though there are many found of a brown, and many 
of a red colour. White ſtags are much more un- 
common, and ſeem to be fg s become domeſtic ; 
though even from great antiquity, for Ariſtotle and 
Pliny talk of white flags, they ſeem not to have 
been more common than at this time. 'The colour 
of the horns, like that of the hair, feems in parti- 
cular to depend on the nature and age of the animal, 
and in general on the impreſſion of the air. The 
horns of the young ſtags are more white and untin- 
ged than thoſe of the old ones. Of thoſe ſtags whoſe 
hair is of a light yellow, the horns are often of a ſal- 
low hue, and diſagreeable to the eye. Of 'thoſe, in 
which it is of a lively yellow, they are generally red; 
and the brown ones, but, above all, ſuch as have 
black hair on their neck, are generally black about 
the head likewiſe, It is true, that the interior parts 


of 
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of the herns of all ſtags are almoſt equally white; 


but thoſe. horns greatly differ from each other in 


point of ſolidity and texture. Some there are which 
are ſpungy, and in which there even appear to be 
great cavities. This difference of texture may ſuffi- 
ciently account for their difference of colours, with- 
out having recourſe to the ſap of trees as productive 
of ſuch an effect; eſpecially as we ſee every day 
that the whiteſt ivory will grow yellow or brown in 
the air, though it is of a ſubſtance much more com- 
ys and leſs porous, than that of the horns of the 


"Fhis animal ſeems to have good eyes, an exqui- 
fite ſmell, and an excellent ear. When he would 
hearken to any thing, he raiſes his head, pricks up 
his ears, and then he hears from a great diſtance : 
when he iſſues from a little coppice, or ſome other 
{ſpot .half-covered, he ſtops in order to take a full 
view around him, and then ſnuffs up the wind in 
order to try whether he can diſcover the ſcent of 
aught that may give him diſturbance. Though na- 
turally rather ſimple, he is yet far from being deſti- 
tute of curiofity and cunning. .If any one whiſtles, 
or calls aloud to him from a great diſtance, he in- 
ſtantly ſtops ſhort, and gazes with fixed attention, 
with even a kind of admiration, and if he has neither 
arms nor dogs, he paſſes along quietly, and without al- 
tering his pace. With equa! tranquility and pleaſure 
he ſeems alſo to liſten to the ſhepherd's pipe, or fla- 
4 : and the hunters, in order to embolden them, 
ometimes uſe theſe inſtruments, In, general he 
fears men much leſs than he does dogs, and enter- 
rains neither diſtruſt nor artifice, but in proportion 
as he is diſturbed: he cats ſlowly, chuſes his food, 


and ſeeks afterwards to repoſe himſelf, that he may 


. ruminate at leiſure, though the act of rumination he 
Woes not ſeem to perform with the ſame eaſe as the 


OX ; 
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ox; nor is it without undergoing much violence, 
that the ſtag can throw up the food contained in his 
firſt ſtomach. This ariſes from the length and di- 
rection of the paſſage through which the aliment 
muſt be conveyed. The ox has a ſtrait, ſhort neck, 
but that of the ſtag is long and enervated; he muſt 
therefore uſe a greater effort to bring it up again; 
and this effort is made by a ſort of hiccough, of 
which the action manifeſts itſelf outwardly, and 
laſts while the rumination laſts. In proportion, as he 
is more old, his voice is more ſtrong, full, and tre- 
mulous. The voice of the hind is weaker and 
ſhorter ; ſhe never exerts it from love, but from 
fear. The ſtag raiſes a terrible cry in rutting-time, 
when he is ſo much tranſported, that he is neither 
affrighted nor diſquieted by any thing; he is then 
eaſy to be ſurpriſed, and as he is over-charged with 
fat, he cannot afford much chace to the dogs; but, 
when reduced to an extremity, he is full of danger, 
and will throw himſelf upon them with a kind of 
fury. He ſeldom drinks in the winter, and ſeldomer - 
ſtill in the ſpring. | | 

The tender graſs, ſurcharged with dew, ſuffices 
him; but in the heats of ſummer, he has recourſe to 
the ſtreams, the pools, and the cool fountains ; and 
in rutting-time, he is ſo over-heated, that he every 
where ſearches for water, not only to appeaſe his 
burning thirſt, but alſo in order to bathe himſelf, 
and to refreſh his body, He ſwims perfe&ly well, 
and much better then, than he does at any other time, 
becauſe of his fat which is ſpecifically lighter than 
an equal quantity of water. He has been ſeen croſ- 
img large rivers. It has even been ſaid, that the 
ſtag, allured by the ſcent of the hind, has thrown 
himſelf into the ſea in rutting-time, and ſwim 
med from one iſland to another, at the diſtance 
near ſeven leagues. They leap ſtill better than they 
ſwim ; for when purſued, they will eaſily clear a 
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hedge or fence even of a fathom high. Their 
aliment is different according to the different ſea- 
ſons. In autumn, after rutting-time, they ſearch 
out the buds of green ſhrubs, the wild roſes on the 
briar's, &c. In winter, when it ſnows, they peel 
the bark off the trees for food, and with that and 
the moſs, &c. he ſupports himſelf, When the wea- 
ther is mild they range for provender among the 
corn, of which there is no kind he likes ſo well as 
ye. | 
The fleſh of the fawn is very delicate food, and 
that of the hind and pricket is not abſolutely bad ; 
but that of the full-grown ſtag has always a ſtrong 
and diſagreeable flavour. The moſt uſeful parts of 
this animal are the horns and ſkin : from the latter 
is prepared a very ſupple, and extremely durable 
leather. The horns are uſed by cutlers, and other 
mechanics, and an volatile-alkaline ſalt, much uſed 
in medicine, is drawn from it by the chymiſts. 


2 — — — 


The FA “LL OWD E ER. 


O two animals can be more nearly allied than 
the ſtag and the fallow-deer; and yet no two 
animals keep more diſtinct, or avoid each other with 
more fixed animoſity. They are never ſeen to herd : 
in the ſame place; they never engender together; N 
and, of conſequence, they never 5 an interme- : 
diate race. It is even rare, unleſs they have been . 
| | tranſported thither, to find fallow-deer in a country 
| 
| 


where ſtags are numerous. They ſeem to be of a 
nature leſs robuſt and leſs ſavage than the ftag ; 
they are found but rarely wild in the foreſts, and are 
bred up in parks, where they are, as it were, halt- 

domeſtic. 
England is the country of Europe where they 
moſt ahnind : and there their Aſh. which dogs are 
obſerved 
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obſerved to prefer to that of all other animals, is 
held in no ſmall eftimation. They are to be met 
with in the environs of Paris, in ſome. provinces. of 
France, in Spain, in Germany, as alſo in America; 
whither they have perhaps been carried from Eu- 
rope. It ſeems to be an animal formed for a tem- 
perate climate ; for it is never to be found in Rufha, +- 
and very rarely in the foreſts of Sweden, or in any 
other northern country. 


Stags are much more generally diffuſed. They 
are found throughout Europe, even in Norway, and 
over all the North, Lapland, perhaps, excepted ;. 
in Afia, eſpecially in Tartary, and in the northern 
provinces of China, they are numerous, They are, 
likewiſe found in America; for thoſe of Canada only 
differ from ours in the height of the horns, and in 
the number and direction of the antlers, which 
ſometimes are not ſtraight forward, as in the heads 
of our ſtags, but turned backward by a very evident 
inflection. 

In the latter quarter of the world, as in Europe, 
there are both large and ſmall ſtags; and yet, how- 
ever diffuſed this ſpecies may be, it ſeems to be con- 
fined to cold and temperate climates. The ſtags of 
Mexico, and of the other parts of South America; 
thoſe which are called hinds of the woods, and 
hinds of Cayenne; thoſe which are called fta 
of the Ganges, of which we read in the Me- 
moirs, compiled by M. Perrault, under the name of 
hinds of Sardinia ; thoſe, in fine, to which travel- 
lers give the appellation of ſtags, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in Guinea, and in other warm coun- 
tries, belong not to the ſpecies of our ſtags, as wall 
be ſeen in the particular hiſtory of each of thoſe ani- 
mals. | 

And as the fallow-deer is an animal leſs ſavage, 
more delicate, and, indeed it may be added, more 
domeſtic than the ſtag; it is likewiſe ſubject to a 


greater 
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reater number of varieties. Beſide the common 
eer, and the white deer, we know of ſeveral other 
kinds till ; the deer of Spain, for example, which 


are almoſt as large as ſtags, but whoſe neck is more 


ſlender, whoſe colour is more obſcure, and whoſe 
tail is rather black than white underneath, and lon- 
ger than that of the common deer ; the deer of Vir- 
ginia, which are almoſt as large as thoſe of Spain, 


and which are remarkable for the largeneſs of the 


enital member, and of the teſticles : other deer, 
Whoſe forchead is compreſſed and flattened between 
the eyes, whoſe ears and tail are more long than thoſe 
of the common deer, and of whoſe: hind legs the 
hoofs are marked with a white ſpot ; others, which 
are ſpotted or ſtreaked with white, black, and yel- 
low; and others ſtill, which are entirely black. Of 
all theſe the horns are more flat, more broad, and, 
in proportion, better-furniſhed with antlers, than 
thoſe of the ſtag ; they likewiſe incline more inward- 
iy, and are more palmated at the points. Of the 
common deer the tail is alſo more long, and the hair 
more light, than thoſe of the ſtag. N 
The head of the buck, like that of the ſtag, is 
ſhed every year, and takes nearly the ſame time for 
repairing. As this change happens later, however, 
in the former, ſo his rutting- time happens later alſo, 
by fifteen days or three weeks. During this ſeaſon 
he is not found ſo furious as the ſtag ; nor does he 
ſo much exhauſt himſelf by the violence of bis ar- 
dour. He does not quit his natural paſtures in queſt 
of the doe; nor does he attack other animals with 
indiſcriminate ferocity. Among each other, how- 
ever, the males furiouſly combat for the female; 
and it is not till after a number of conqueſts that one 
buek is ſeen to become maſter of the herd. 
It often alſo happens, that an herd of fallow-deer is 
ſeen to divide into parties, and to engage each other 
with great ardour, They both ſeem deſirous of 
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gaining ſome favourite ſpot of the park for paſture, 


and of driving the vanquiſhed party into the coarſer 


and more difagreeable parts. Each of theſe factions 
has its particular chief, namely, the oldeſt and 
the ſtrongeſt of each herd. Theſe lead on to the en- 
gagement; and the reſt follow under their direction. 
Their combats are ſingular enough, from the diſpo- 
fition and conduct by which their mutual efforts ſeem 
to be regulated, They attack with order, and ſup- 
port the aſſault with courage; they come to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of each other; they retire, they rally, and 
never yield the victory upon a ſingle defeat. The 
combat is renewed every day, till at length the moſt 
feeble ſide is obliged to give way, and is content to 
eſcape to the moſt diſagrecable part of the park, 
where alone they can find ſafety and protection. 

They love ſuch grounds as are elevated and inter- 
ſected with little hills. When hunted, they do not 
fly far before the hounds, like the ſtag; their only 
ſtudy is, to eſcape from the dogs by ſtratagem: 
like the ſtag, however, when preſſed to it, and when 
heated and exhauſted, they plunge into the water, 
though it is rare that they will venture into a great 
river. 

Between the chace of the buck and the chace of 
ſtag, there is found no eſſential difference. Their 
inſtincts, and the artifices they practiſe, though leſs 
numerous in the former, are, however, the ſame. 
The fallow-deer is eafily tamed, and feeds upon 
many things which the ſtag refuſes. By this means 
he preſerves his veniſon better; and even after rut- 
ting, when the longeſt and the moſt ſeverc winters 


have followed, he does not appear exhauſted, and 


even continues almoſt in the tame ſtate throughout 
the whole year. | 

This animal brouzes alſo cloſer than the ſtag; and 
for this reaſon, he is more prejudicial among young 
trees, which he often ſtrips too cloſe for recovery. 


The 
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The young deer eat faſter, and more greedily than 


the old. At their ſecond year they ſeek the fe- 


male: and, like the ſtag, they are fond of variety. 

The doe goes with young eight months and a few 

days, in the ſame manner as the hind; and ſhe 

commonly, like her alſo, brings forth one at a time, 
ſometimes indeed two, but very rarely three. 

From the age of two, till that of fifteen or fixteen, 
the fallow-deer is in a condition to engender and 
produce; and in fine, reſembling the ſtag in all his 
natural habits, the greateſt difference we find be- 
tween theſe two animals is in the duration of their 
hves. From the teſtimony of hunters, it has been 
mentioned that the ſtag lives to the age of thirty-five 
or forty ; and on the fame authority, it is aſſerted, 
that the fallow-deer lives but about twenty years. 
As in ſize, the latter is more ſmall than the ſtag, ſo 
it is probable, that in growth he is. more quick. 
In all animals, the duration of life is proportioned 
to that which has been required for the growth, and 
not to the time of geſtation, as might be ſuppoſed; 
fince, in the preſent inſtance, the time of geſtation 
is the ſame, and fince, in other ſpecies, as for exam- 
ple, in the ſpecies of the ox, wefind, that though 
the time of geſtation is very long, the duration of 
life, nevertheleſs, is very ſhort. 

Of this, then, we ought not, of conſequence, to 
calculate the duration by that of the time of geſta- 
tion, but ſolely by the time which Nature has re- 
quired for the perfection of the growth; and this 

reckoned from the birth till the almoſt- entire expan- 

ſion of che animal body. 
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The RO E-B U C K. 


Tn. ſtag, as being the moſt noble among the 
| tenants of the woods, inhabits the moſt ſecret 
parts of the foreſt, where the ſpreading branches 
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form a lofty covert; while the roe-buck, as bein 
of an inferior ſpecies, contents himſelf with a more 
lowly reſidence, and is ſeldom found but among the 
thick foliage of young trees and ſhrubs. But, it this 
animal is leſs noble, leſs ſtrong, and leſs elevated 
in ſtature, he is, however, poſſeſſed of more grace, 
more vivacity, and even more courage, than the 
ſtag. Though but a very little animal, as we have 
alrcady hinted, yet, when his young are attacked, he 
faces even the ſtag himſelf, and not unoften comes off 
victorious ; he is more gay, more handſome, more 
active; his ſhape is more full and more elegant, and 
his figure is more agreeable ; his eyes, in particular, 
are more handſome, more brilliant, and more ani- 
mated, His limbs are more ſupple, his movements 
more quick, and poflefſed of equal vigour and agi- 
lity, he bounds without effort. His hair is always 
ſmooth, clean, and glofly ; he never rolls in the 
mud, like the ſtag ; he frequents thoſe places which 
are drieſt, moſt elevated, and of the pureſt air; he is 
alſo more cunning in avoiding the hunters, is more 
difficult to trace, has more fineſſe, and finds a 
greater number of reſources in his inſtindt. Though 
he has the unfortunate diſadvantage of leaving 
ſtronger impreſſions behind him, which excite in the 
dogs a greater degree of ardour and vehemence than 
does the ſcent of the ſtag, yet by his repeated dou- 
blings, and other artifices, he is more frequently - 
found to make good a retreat. | 

It is not with the roe-buck as with the ſtag, who 
never offers to uſe art till his ſtrength begins to de- 
cline : this animal, with ſuperior craft, when he 
finds that his firſt efforts to eſcape are fruitleſs, re- 
turn upon his former track, again goes forward, 
and again returns, till, by his various windings,” he 
has entirely confounded the ſcent, and joined the laſt 
emanations to thoſe of his former courſe. Then, 
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(as has been obſerved) goes more than eight 
months; and this is a circumſtance, which alone 
ſuffices to prove, that theſe animals are of a ſpecies 
ſo different, that they can never intermix, nor pro- 


- by a bound, he withdraws to one fide, lies flat upon 


dam, and the young ones, form of themſelves a lit- 
tle community, nor do they ever admit a ſtranger 
into it. All other animals of the deer-kind are in- 


never forſakes his mate; and as they have been ge- 
nerally bred up together, the male and female form 


ment in which is ſomething ſtill more than love: 
ce though they are always together, they yet do not 


October to about the middle of November. 


fury, nothing, in ſhort, which alters their ſtate. 
The only difference obſervable on ſuch occaſions i is, 
ont they drive away their fawns ; the buck force- 
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ref belly, and ſuffers the whole pack to paſs by him 
without ſtirring. 

But the roe-buck differs from the ag not only in 
ſuperior cunning, but alſo in his natural appetites, 
his inclinations, and his whole habits of living. In- 
Read of herding together like the latter, the ſpecies 
of the former live in ſeparate families: the fire, the 


conſtant in their affection. The roe-buck, however, 
for each other the ſtorngeſt attachment ; an attach- 


experience the ardours of the rut more than fifteen 
days i in the year, namely, from the latter end of 


At that time, they are not, like the ſtag, over- 
loaded with fat; they have no ſtrong odour, no 


ing them to retire, as if in order to make room for 
a ſucceeding progeny. When the rutting ſeaſon 1s 
over, however, the fawns return to their dams, and 
remain with them ſome time longer; after which 
they quit them entirely, in order to form indepen- 
dent families of their own. 

The female of this ſpecies goes with young five 
months and a half, and brings forth about the end 
of April, or the beginning of May. The hind 
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duce together an intermediate race. In this reſpect, 
as well as in their figure and make, they reſemble 
the ſpecies of the goat as much as they differ from 
that of the ſtag; for the goat goes with young near- 
ly the ſame time, and the roe-buck perhaps ought 
to be regarded only as a kind of wild goat, which 


by living ſolely on the tender branches of 'trees, 
carries branches on ' his brow inftead of horns. 


The female ſeparates herfelf from the male, when 
the is about to bring forth, retiring into the thickeſt 

art of the woods, in order to avoid the wolf, which 
is her moſt dangerous enemy. At the expiration 
of about ten or twelve days, 'the fawns, of which 
there are generally two at a birth, attain ſtrength 
enough to follow her. When ſhe is threatened with 
any danger, ſhe hides them in ſome deep thicket, 
offers herſelf to the danger, and allows herſelf to 
be chaced in their ſtead. i 


But all her love cannot prevent them from be- 


ing often carried off by men, by dogs, or by wolves. 
This is their moſt critical time; the time which is 
chiefly marked with the deſtruction of the ſpecies, 
which is already far from being numerous. This I 
have found by experience. I often reſide in the open 
part of a country which is famous for roe-bucks *. 
There is not a year in which numbers of fawns are 
not brought me in the ſpring, ſome taken alive by 
men, others killed by dogs; inſomuch, that, with- 
out counting thoſe which the wolves devour, I find 
there are more deſtroyed in the ſingle month of 
May than in all the reſt of the months of the year ; 
and I have obſerved for above theſe twenty-five 


years, that (as if there ſubſiſted throughout nature a, 
perfect equilibrium between the cauſes of deſtrue- 
tion and of renovation) in the ſame diſtricts, they 


always amount to nearly the ſame number. 


* Montbardin, Burgundy, 
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It is not difficult to count them, as they are no 
where very numerous, as they go together in families, 
and as each family has a ſeparate place of refidence. 
In a coppice, for example, whoſe circumference may 
amount to one hundred acres, there will be found 
one family, that is to ſay, three, four, or five; for 
the female, though ſhe generally produces two 
fawns, has ſomertmes, however, only one, and ſome- 
times three; but this rarely happens. In another di- 
ſtrict which is more extenſive, there will perhaps be 
found ſeven or eight, that is to ſay, two families; 
and 1 have remarked that in each diftri& their num- 
ber has been uniform, thoſe years excepted in which 
the winters were particularly ſevere, and remarkable 
for the continuance of ſnow. In this caſe the 
whole family is often deſtroyed ; though by the ſuc- 
ceeding year, it is replaced by another ; and thoſe 
diſtricts to which they give the preference, are al- 
ways ſtocked with nearly the fame quantity of them. 
Notwithſtanding this, it is aſſerted, that the ſpecics 


on the whole is diminiſhed in Fare We And indeed 


it is true, that there are provinces in France where 
they are no longer to be ſte n; that though common 
in Scotland, = are yet almoſt extinct in England; 

that there are very few of them in Italy; that they 
are much more ſcarce in Sweden than they were for- 
merly, &c. But theſe effects might proceed from the 
diminution of the foreſts, or from the exceſſive rigour 
of ſome winter, as that of 1709, by which they 
were almoſt all deſtroyed in Burgundy, and a num- 
ber of years elapſed before the ſpecies was re- 


eſtabliſhed. Befides, it is not in every country that 


they love to reſide, and even in the ſame country 
they have a predilection for particular ſpots. They 


are fond of hilly grounds; they will not be confined 
to the receſſes of an extenfive foreſt ; and they pre- 
ter the ſkirts of thofe woods which are ſurrounded 
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with arable lands, and thin coppices where the 

buck-thorn, the bramble, &c. grow in abundance. 
The fawns continue to follow the buck and the 
doe eight or nine months-in all; and upon ſepara- 
ting, their horns begin to appear, as thoſe of the 
ſtag kind, the firſt year, ſimple, and without antlers. 
'Theſe they ſhed at the latter end of autumn, and re- 
new during the winter; differing in this from the 
ſtag, who ſheds them in ſpring, and renews them in 
ſummer. | 
Several cauſes contribute to the production of 
theſe different effects. The tag in ſummer receives 
a great quantity of - nouriſhment; he is loaded 
with fat, and exhauſted by the rut to ſuch a 
pitch, that the whole winter is not more than ſuffi- 
cient to effect his recovery. So far, then, is there 
from being any ſuperfluity at this time, that there 15 
an abſolute ſcarcity and defect of ſubſtance ; and of 
conſequence, ' his head cannot ſprout till ſpring, 
when he has again received a ſufficiency of nouriſh» 
ment to create a ſuperfluity. The roe-buck, on the 
contrary, who does not exhauſt himſelf ſo much, 
has leſs occafion for repair; and as he is never in- 
cumbered with fat, as he is almoſt always the ſame, 
as the rut occaſions no alteration in his ſtate, ſo he 
has at all times the ſame ſuperfluity ; inſomuch, 
that even in winter, and ſoon after the rut is over, 
he ſheds his horns, and repairs them. Thus, in all 
theſe animals, the ſuperfluity of the organic nou- 
riſhment, previous to its; being determined toward 
the ſemina} reſervoirs, and forming the feminal li- 
quid, is carried toward the head, and is manifeſted 
outwardly by the production of the horns, in like 
manner as in man, the hair and the beard announce 
and precede the ſeminal liquid: and it appears that 
theſe productions, which may, in effect, be termed 
vegetable ones, are formed of a matter which is or- 
ganical and ſuperfluous, though (till imperfect, and 
mingled 
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mingl-d with inanimate parts, fince in their growth 
and their ſubſtance they preſerve the qualities of the 
vegetable; whereas the ſeminal liquid, whofe pro- 
duction is more flow, 1s a matteraltogether organical, 
altogether diveſted of inanimate parts, and aſſimila- 
ted to the body of the animal. 

When the roe-buck has completely repaired his 
head, he rubs the horns againſt trees, in the manner 
of the ſtag, in order to ſtrip them of the ſkin with 

which they are covered; and this he does generally in 
the month of March, before the trees begin to ſhoot, 
It is not, then, the ſap of the wood that tinges the 
head of the buck ; yet it becomes brown, in 
thoſe which have a brown coat, and yellow in thoſe 
which have a red one, for there are roe-bucks of both 
theſe colours ;. and of conſequence the colour of the 
Horns ariſes ſolely, as has been already ſaid +, from 
the nature of the animal, andthe impreſſion of the air. 
The tecond horns of the roe-buck have generally 
two or three antlers on each fide; the third have 
four, the fourth, five; and it is very rare that there 
are any which have more. While their head is ſoft, 

it is extremely ſuſceptible of pain. Of this I have 
ſeen an experiment made by the ſhot of a gun, the 
ball of which ſtruck fairly off one of the ſides of the 
head, as it had juſt begun to ſhoot, The roe-buck 
was ſtunned in ſuch a manner with the ſtroke, that 

he fell down as if he had been dead. The ſhooter, 

| who was near him, threw himſelf immediately upon 
i Him, and ſeized him by the foot ; but the animal, 
l recovering both his feeling and his ſtrength, dragged 
him, though a very vigorous man, along the ground 

above thirty paces ; till, having at length diſpatch- 
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ed him with a hanger, we perceived that the animal 
had received no other wound than that which the 
ball had made in ſtriking his horn. | 

It is well known, morcover, that the flies prove 
moſt intolerable tormentors to the ſtag, While his 
head is repairing, he withdraws to the thickeſt co- 
vert of the wood, where they are leaſt frequent, as 
they prove inſupportable by adhering to his news- _ 
formed horns. Thus there is an intimate commu— 
nication between the ſoft and tender parts of this 
living wood, and the whole nervous ſyſtem of the 
animal body. The roe-buck, who has nothing to 
fear from theſe enemies, as he renews his horns in 
winter, does not retire in the ſame manner; but he 
takes great care how he walks, and holds down his 
head, for fear of ſtriking it againſt the branches. 

In the ſtag, the fallow-deer, and the roe-buck, 
there are two bony eminences on which their horns 
grow, which begin to ſhoot at the end of five or fix 
months, and which, in a little time longer, arrive at 
their full growth; and, far from enlarging them- 
ſelves as the animal advances in age, they diminiſh, 
and are even the moſt certain index for diſcovering 
every year, the advanced age of all the ſpecies. 
I ſhould think it eaſy to account for this effect, 
which at firſt appears very ſingular, but which ceaſes 
to be fo when we reflect, that the horns which grow 
upon this eminence, muſt preſs upon it all the time 
that their growth increaſes, that, conſequently, they 
muſt preſs with a very great force during man 
months in the year. And as this bone, though hard, 
is yet not more fo than other bony ſubſtances are, ' 
it cannot but give way in ſome degree to the force: 
with which the horns preſs upon it; fo that, as 
theſe enlarge themſelves, that muſt continually lower 
and contract more and more, by the compreſſion which 
is re- iterated every time that the roe-buck repairs his 
head. This likewiſe is the reaſon, that though the 
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trunk of the head continues always to grow more 
and more thick, ,and eſpecially as the animal grows 
old, yet the height of the horns, and the number 
of the branches diminiſh ſo much, that at laſt, when 
he arrives at a great age, there remain no more than 
two large prickets, or fantaſtic and ill-ſhaped knobs, 
+ of which the under-parts are very large, while the 
antlers are yery ſmall. | 
Ass the female goes only five months and a half 
with young, and as the growth of the young roe- 
buck is quicker than that of the young ſtag, ſo his 
life is ſhorter; and I do not believe that it extends 
beyond twelve or fifteen years as the fartheſt. 1 
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| have bred ſeveral; but have never kept any of 
| them above five or fix years. They are very deli- 
| cate in chooſing their food. They require much 
11 air, exerciſe, and ſpace to range in; and this is the 
wh! reaſon why they cannot ſuſtain the_ inconveniences 
Wi of a domeſtic life, unleſs they are taken when they are 
I young : to live at their eaſe, they muſt have a fe- 
„ male, and a park of an hundred acres to friſk in. 
FFI They may be tamed, but not rendered obedient, nor 
" even familiar : they always retain ſomewhat of 
': their wild nature, are eafily terrified, and will 
+. FRA 3 y pod 4 
run againſt a wall with ſuch force as ſometimes to 
© ny break their legs. How tame ſoever they are kept, 
|: they are very diſtruſtful: and the males are apt to 


adopt many dangerous caprices, and to take an a- 
verfion to particular perſons, in which caſe they will 
run at them with ſuch force, and give them ſuch 
wit blows with their horns, as are ſufficient to overturn 
„ them on the ground, after which they will tread 
„ upon them. 

The roe-buck does not cry ſo frequently, nor with 
a voice ſo ſtrong, as the ſtag. The young ones have 
a imall, thort, and plaintive voice, their note being 
Mi ! Mi! which is generally when they are in want 
of food. This note is caſily imitated ; and by ufing 
It 
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it the dams may be brought to the very muzzle of 
-the hunter's gun. | 

The roe-bucks remain in winter in the thickeſt 
coppices, and live on briars, broom, heath, &. 
In ſpring, they repair to the more open groves, 
and browſe upon the buds and young treſh leaves 
of almoſt every tree, This warm focd fermenting 
in their ſtomachs, inebriates them in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they are then eaſily ſurpriſed; for 
they know not whither they go: they will come 
forth from the woods, and often even approach 
flocks of cattle, and the dwelling-places of men. 
In ſummer, they inhabit the more lofty coppices, 
from which they ſeldom iſſue, except it be in the 
extreme heats to drink at fome cool fountain ; for 
where the dew lies in great quantities, or the leaves 
have been moiſtened by the rain, they do not ſeek 
for drink. They always look for the beſt and fineſt 
kind of aliment; they do not feed indifferently, like 
the ſtag, upon all kinds of verdure, but are delicate 
in their eating. 

It is well known, that the fleſh of theſe animals 
is very delicate, and accounted excellent food. In 
the choice of their veniſon, however, there is great 
diſtinction to be made. The quality of this de- 
pends principally upon the country in which they 
have lived; and yet, even in the moſt plentiful coun- 
tries, both good and bad are to be found. The fleſh 
of the brown roe-bucks is more delicate than that of 
the red; that of all the old ones, which have paſſed 
the ſecond year, and which we call old brockets, is 
tough and ill-taſted; but the fleſh of the females of 
the ſame, or even of a greater age, is more tender. 
Thoſe that come from the valleys, and from coun- 
tries which are open and level, do not produce good 
veniſon ; thoſe which frequent moiſt lands, give {ſtill 
worſe; and there is little taſte in the fleth of thoſe 
which are reared in parks, | 
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In a word, there is no veniſon ſo good as that 
which is produced from the roe-bucks which inha- 
bit an elevated and a dry country, interſperſed with 
little hills, woods, arable lands, and ſtreams; where 
they have a ſufficiency of good air, of room, of 
nouriſhment, and, above all, of ſolitude, which 1s, 
of all things, the moſt neceſſary for them; for ſuch 
as are often diſturbed, are thin; and the fleſh of 
thoſe which have been often chaced before they are 
taken, is taſteleſs and inſipid. 

It appears, that this ſpecies, which is not ſo nu- 
merous as that of the ſtag, and which is very ſeldom 
to be found in many parts of Europe, is much 
more abundant in America. There we hear only of 
two ſorts, the red, which is the larger, and the 
brown, which is the ſmaller. And as they are 
more commonly found in the northern than in the 
ſouthern parts of that continent, ſo it may be pre- 
ſumed, that they differ more from each other there 
than they do in Europe. In Louifiana, for inſtance, 
they are extremely common, and are much lar- 
ger than in France: they are alſo found at Bra- 
fil ; for the animal, which is there denominated the 
Cujuacu-apara, differs not from the European roe- 
WE | buck, more than the Canadian ſtag differs from the 
LE French ſtag. There is only ſome variation in the 
form of the horns, as may be ſeen in the drawing of 
the Canadian ſtag, given by Mr. Perrault, and the 
figure of the Braſilian roc-buck, given by Piſon. 

In Brafil (ſays this gentleman) there are found 
& two ſorts of the ſpecies of the roe-buck; of which 
« the one has no horns, and is called the Cujuacu-ete, 
ce and the other is furniſhed with horns, and is 
ce called the Cjuacu-apara. Thoſe which are horned 
cc are much leſs than the others; their hair is 
c ſmooth and glofly, its colour being a mixture of 
& brown and white, when the animal is young, 
« though the white is loſt when it is old. The hoof 
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ce js divided into two black claws, on each of 
& which there ſeems, as it were, to be grafted ano- 
c ther claw that is ſmaller ; the tail is ſhort, the 
c eyes are large and black, the noſtrils open, and 
« the horns, which are of a middling fize, conſiſt 
| c of three branches, the lower of which is the 
5 « longer, and divides itſelf into two, and they are 
« ſhed every year. The females go five or fix 
“ months with their young; and though the apara 
c has horns of three branches, yet the loweſt branch 
c of theſe is the longeſt, and divides it into two.“ 
One may eaſily conclude from the above deſcrip- 
tion, that the apara is no other than a variety of the 
ſpecies of the roe-buck ; and Ray ſuppoſes, that 
the cujuacu-ete is only a different ſpecies of the cujug- 
cu-apera, and that the one is the male, and the other 
the female. I ſhould be entirely of the ſame opi- 
nion, if Piſon had not ſo expreſsly taken notice, that 
the horned ones were by much the ſmalleſt of theſe 
animals; and it does not appear probable to me, 
that the females ſhould be ſo much larger than the 
males of that ſpecies at Braſil, when in Europe they 
are ſo much ſmaller. At the ſame time allo, that 
the cujuacu-apara is no more than a variation of the 
ſpecics of the roe-buck, to which the capreolus ma- 
rinus of Johnſton ſeems very nearly to approach, we 
cannot pretend to ſay, but that the laſt-mentioned 
animal may be the cujuacu-ete, at leaſt till, with 
reſpect to that circumſtance, we have received mare. 
certain information to the contrary, 
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e of animals which are the moſt 


| numerous, are not always the moſt uſeful. 
Nothing is even more injurious than the multi- 
tudes of rats and mice, as alſo of locuſts, caterpil- 
lars, and many other inſects, of which it would 
feem that Nature rather permitted than ordained 
the extraordinary encreaſe. But the ſpecies of the 
hare, and of the rabbit, are advantageous to us, 
both as to their number and their uttflity. Hares 
are univerſally and abundantly ſpread over the face 
of the whole earth; and rabbits, though they origi- 
nated only in particular chmates, do yet multiply 
ſo prodipiouſly in almoſt every place to which they 
are tranſported, that it is no longer poſhble to extir- 
pate them, and no ſmall art is required in order to 
diminiſh their too-often inconvenient number. 
When we reflect on the unlimited fecundity of 
each particular ſpecics, on the innumerable increaſe 
reſulting therefrom, on the quick and prodigious 
multiplication of certain animals which come inte 
exiſtence, as it were, at once, and advance by thou- 
ſands to deſolate our fields, and to ravage the earth, 
we muſt be aſtoniſhed that they do not invade Na- 
ture, we are afraid left they ſhould oppreſs her by 
their numbers, and left, after having devoured her 
ſubſtance, We ſhould ourfelves be deſtroyed with 
her. ay 
We Lannot, in fact, view without terror thoſe 
thick clouds, thoſe winged phalanxes, of famiſhed 
inſets, which ſeem to menace the whole globe, 
which, whether lighting upon the fruitful plains of 
Egypt, of Poland, or of India, in an inſtant de- 
ſtroy the labours and the hopes of a whole people, 
and which, ſparing neither grain, nor fruits, nor 
herbs, nor roots, nor leaves, ſtrip the earth of its 
verdure, and change the richeſt countries into bar- 
ren 
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ren deſerts, We behold rats deſcending from the 
northern mountains in multitudes without number, 
which, ruſhing like a deluge of living matter, over- 
flow the plains, ſpread themſelves to the ſouthern pro- 
vinces, and which, after having, in their paſſage, de- 
ſtroyed every thing that lives or vegetates, finiſh their 
career by infecting the earth and the air with their 
carcaſes. We behold, iſſuing from the ſouthern 
countries, myriads of ants, which, like a torrent of 
exhauſtleſs ſource, arrive in thick and ſucceſhve co- 
lumns, take poſſeſſion of every inhabited ſpot, drive 
away from it both men and animals, nor remove till 
they have cauſed a genera] devaſtation, 

In thoſe times, when man himſelf, as yet but 
half-civiliſed, was, like the animals, ſubject to all 
the laws, and even to the excefles of Nature, were 
there not inundations of the human ſpecies alſo ? 
Were there not Normans, and Huns, and Goths, 
nations, or rather tribes, of animals in the human 
form, without dwellings, and without diſtinction, 
who were wont to ruſh, as if with one conſent, from 
their caves, to march in tumultuous herds, to carry 
oppreſſion whitherfoever they went, without any 
force but what conſiſted in their numbers, to ravage 
cities, to over-throw empires, and, after having de- 
ſtroyed nations, and ranſacked the earth, to con- 
clude by re-peopling it with a race of men even more 
barbarous than themſelves ? 

Theſe great events, theſe æras, though ſo ſtrong- 
ly marked in the Hiftory of Mankind, are yet only 
flight viciſſitudes in the ordinary courſe of animated 
nature, This 1s in general always uniform, al- 
ways the ſame: its movement is for ever regulated 
by two unchangeable wheels; the one, the un- 
bounded fecundity of every ſpecies, the other, the 
innumerable obſtacles which are perpetually redu- 
cing the produce of that fecundity to a determinate 
meaſure, ſo as never to leave more or leſs than 

nearly 
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nearly the ſame number of individuals in each ſpe4 
cies. And as multitudinous animals which appear 
of a ſudden, diſappear in the ſame manner, as their 
ſpecies is never augmented, ſo does the human race 
remain always the ſame, What variations may 
happen in the latter, are not ſo quickly brought 
about as in the former; becauſe the life of man being 
longer than that of thoſe little animals, the.alterna- 
tions of encreaſe and diminution muſt neceſſarily 
require a greater portion of time. Time itſelf, indeed, 
is in this ſenſe only an inſtant, as it were, of duration, 
a moment in the ſucceſſion of ages, which ſtrikes us 
more than the others, as having been accompanied 
with horror and deſtruction ; for, taking all the in- 
habitants of the globe together, the race of man in 
general will appear, like that of the animals, to 
be at all times, in point of number, nearly upon an 
equality; as this depends entirely upon an equili- 
brium of phyſical cauſes; an equilibrium which 
every thing has long attained, and which neither the 
efforts of man, nor any moral circumſtances whate- 
ver, can diſſolve; theſe circumſtances themſelves 
depending likewiſe on phyſical cauſes of which 
they are indeed nothing more than particular. 
effects. | 
Whatever care man may take of his ſpecies, he 
can never render it more numerous in one place 
without deſtroying or diminiſhing it in another. As 
ſoon as any one country is over-charged with inhabi- 
tants, they diſperſe, they diffuſe themſelves over 
other countries, they deſtroy one another ; and, at 
the ſame time, they not unoften eſtabliſh laws and 
cuſtoms which are but too well calculated to pre- 
vent exceſs of multiplication. In climates of exu- 
berant fertility, as thoſe, for example, of China, 
Egypt, and Guinea, they baniſh, they mutilate, 
they ſell, they drown, their infants; in other places 
they condemn them to perpetual celibacy, _ 
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who actually exiſt, find it not difficult to arrogate to 
themſelves the diſpoſal of the rights of thoſe who 
are not yet poſſeſſed of exiſtence, As neceſſary be- 
ings themſelves, they annihilate contingent beings; 
and ſcruple not, as far as in them lies, to ſuppreſs 
future generations, provided it may contribute to 
their own preſent eaſe and convenience. Mankind, 
without perceiving, it, do to each other, what they 
do to animals ; they tend them, they multiply them, 
they neglect them, they deſtroy them, Ka hs 
as it ſuits their purpoſe ; and as all theſe moral ef- 
fects depend themſelves upon natural cauſes which, 
fince the earth aſſumed its form, are in a fixed ſtate, 
and in a permanent equilibrium, it follows, that in 
man, as in the animal creation, the number of the 
ſpecies is neceſſarily uniform. It is to be obſerved, 
bowever, that this fixed ſtate, and this permanent 
number, are not to be confidered in an abſolute 
ſenſe ; all phyſical and moral cauſes, all the effects 
which flow from them, are compriſed and balanced 
within certain limits more or leſs extenſive, but ne- 
ver ſo large as to deſtroy the equilibrium. As the 
whole univerſe is in a perpetual ſtate of motion, 
and as all its forces diffuſed over the earth act 
againſt, and counter-balance, one another; ſo every 
thing is brought about by a fort of oſcillation, to 
whole middle points we refer the ordinary courſe of 
nature, and whole extreme points are the fartheſt 
removed from it. 

In effect, equally in the animal as in the vegetable 
world, is an excels of fecundity, the uſual fore- run- 
ner of ſterility. Plenty and ſcarcity in each, pre- 
ſent themſelves alternately, and often follow ſo 
cloſe upon each other, that we may form a judgment 
of the product of one year, by that of the preceding 
ane. The apple-tree, the plumb-tree, the oak, the 
heech, and indeed, moſt other fruit-trecs, and fo- 
ſeſt· trees, do not bear plentifully two years ſucceſ- 

: : 2 fively ; 
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fively ; and, in like manner, the caterpillar, the 
may-bug, the field-mouſe, and many other ani- 
mals, which multiply to exceſs in one year, produce 
but a very ſmall number of their ſpecies the enſuin 
one. What, in fact, would become of all the fruits 
of the earth, what would become of all our uſeful 
animals, what indeed, would become of man him- 
felf, if each of theſe inſects were to be re- produced 
every year? But this cannot be: the cauſes of de- 
ſtruction, of annihilation, and of ſterility, immedi- 
ately follow thoſe of exceſſive multiplication; and, 
independently of contagion, a neceſſary conſequence 
of too great a maſs of living matter aſſembled in one 
particular place, there are in every ſpecies, certain 
cauſes of death, and of deſtruction, which hereafter 
we ſhall have occaſion to mention, and which are 
of themſelyes ſufficient to counter-balance any prece- 
ding exceſs of fecundity. 

I muſt, however, again obſerve, Gat this is not to 
be taken in an abſolute, or ſtrict ſenſe, eſpecially 
with reſpect to thoſe ſpecies which do not remain 
entirely in a ſtate of Nature. Thoſe: which man 
delights to rear are more abundant than they other- 
wife would be ; but as his attention in this reſpect 
has its limits, ſo the increaſe which flows from it is 
Iimited alfo, and long fince fixed by unalterable 
bounds; and though, in civiliſed countries, the 
human ſpecies, and the ſpecies of all uſetul animals, 
are more numerous than in other regions, yet they 
iii are never ſo in exceſs; becauſe the very power which 
168 calls them into exiſtence, deſtroys them when they 
became troubleſome. 

In thoſe diftricts which are reſerved for the chace, 
four or or five hundred hares are killed in the courſe 
of perhaps one day's ſport. Theſe animals multiply 
amazingly ; they are in a condition to engender in 
all ſeaſons, and before the firſt year of their life is ex- 
pired. The females do not go above thirty or thir- 

ty-one 
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&y-one days with their Younger They produce three 
or four, and ſo ſoon as theſe are brought forth, are 
again ready to receive the male; they likewiſe re- 
ceive him while they are pregnant, and by a parti- 
cular formation of their genitals, are often found to 
have a ſuper- fœtation; for the vagina, and the body 
of the matrix are continuous, and though there is 
neither an orifice nor a neck to the womb, as in other 
animals, yet, in the vagina, there jut out two ori- 
fices, which dilate when they are in labour, and 
which, forming two diſtinc and ſeparate matrices, 
act independently of each other; ſo that the fe- 
males of this fpecics are capable of conceiving and 
bringing forth at different times. Of conſequence, 
then, ſuper-fœtation muſt be as common among theſe 
animals, as it is rare in thoſe which poſſeſs not 
this double organ. 

It appears, then, that the females are capable of 
being hot and pregnant in any ſeaſon; and, in conſe- 
quence of another peculiarity in their conformation, 
they are found to be as laſcivious as they are fruit- 
ful. The gland of their clitoris is prominent, and al- 
moſt as large as that of the yard in the male; and as 
the vulva is hardly viſible, as, befides, the males 
have outwardly ncither purſe nor teſticles, when 
young, it is often rather difficult to diſtinguiſh rhe 
ſexes. It is this which has occafioned the remark, 
thatthereare a number of hermaphrodites among this 
ſpecies ; that the males ſometimes bring torth as 
well as the females, and that there are ſome which are 
male and female, and perform the office of either 
ſex by turns; becauſe, in effect, the females, often 
more hot than the males, cover them before they are 
covered; and becauſe, moreover, they reſemble 
them ſo much externally, that unleſs examined cloſe- 


ly, one may eaſily take the female for the male, and 
the male for the female. 25 
The 
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twenty days; after which, they ſeparate themſelves 


breath ; yet they live in ſolitude, and each compo- 
ſes for itſelf a form, at a little diſtance, as perhaps, 
at that of fixty or eighty paces Thus when we 


trees in winter; nor are there any but the alder- 


lettice and roots; but the fleſh of theſe domeſtic 
hares is always of a bad flavour. 


and that they copulate: they may be ſeen by moon- 
light, playing together, leaping, and running after 
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The young ones are brought forth with their eyed 
open; the mother ſuckles them for the ſpace of 


from her, and provide for their own ſubfiſtence ; 
they do not withdraw themſelves far from each 
other, nor from the place where they firſt drew 


find a young leveret in one place, we are almoſt ſure 
of finding one or two more in the neighbourhood. 


They feed more by night than by day; and their 
favourite articles of proviſion are, herbs, roots, 
leaves, fruit, and grain; but above all, ſuch plants 


as yield a milky juice, They even eat the bark of 


tree, and the linden-tree, which they will not touch. 
When they are reared at home, they are fed with 


They ſleep, or repoſe themſelves in their form, 


during the day, and only live, as it were, in the 


night. It is at night that they walk, that they eat, 


one another; but the leaſt motion, even the ruſt- 
ling of a leaf, is ſufficient to diſturb them, they im- 
mediately betake themſelves to flight, and each runs 
a different way. 

Some authors have aſſerted, that hares ruminate; 
but I cannot believe that opinion to be well-tound- 
ed, as they have but one ſtomach, and as the confor- 
mation of the ſtomach, and other inteſtines of rumi- 


nating animals, is altogether different. The caecum 
of the latter is little, that of the hare 1s extremely 


large ; and, if we add to the capacity of its ſtomach, 
that of this large cœcum, we ſhall eafily conceive, 
that, being capable of receiving a great _ of 

ood, 
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Tood, this animal may ſubſiſt on herbage alone, 
like the horſe and the aſs, which have allo a large 
cœcum, which, in like manner, have only one ſto- 
mach, and which, conſequently, cannot ruminate. 

Hares fleep much, but always with their eyes 
open. They have no eye-laſhes, and they ſeem to 
have but bad eyes; as if, - in order to recompence 
this defect, however, their hearing 1s exceedingly 
acute, and their ears. are very large compared 
with the fize of their body. They move theſe 
long ears with great facility, and uſe them as a helm, 
in order to direct their courſe, which is ſo rapid, that 
they eaſily out-ſtrip all other animals. As their fore- 
legs are much ſhorter than their hind-ones, they 
can more eaſily mount than deſcend ; for which 
reaſon, when they are purſued, their firſt object is, 
to gain, if poſſible, ſome mountain. Their motion 
in running is a kind of gallop : they proceed with- 
out making any noiſe, becauſe their feet are plenti- 
fully covered with hair, even underncath; and per- 
haps they are the only animals which have hair 
growing within their mouths. 

The hare lives not above ſeven or eight years; the 
duration of its life, like that of other animals, bear- 
ing a certain proportion to the time requiſite for its 


arriving at maturity Theſe creatures attain almoſt 


their full growth in the ſpace of one year, and they 
live ſeven times that ſpace : ſome, indeed, pretend 
that the male lives longer than the female; but I 
am inclined to doubt the truth of this remark. 
They paſs their lives in ſolitude, and in filence 
and never are they known to exert their voice, but 
when they are forcibly laid hold of, tormented, or 
v'ounded, Their cry is not ſhrill, but tolerably 
ſtrong, and ſomewhat likethe ſound of a human voice. 
By no means are they ſo wild as by their habits and 
other manners might be ſuppoſed; they are gentle, 
end ſuſceptible of 2 a ſpecies of improvement; though 

You. IL 8 they 
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they are eaſily tamed, yet they are not capable of 
that degree of attachment which is ſufficient to ren- 
der them domeſtic; for even thoſe which are taken 
when extremely young, and brought up in a houſe, 

will eſcape, and fly into the country as ſoon as ever 
they can find an opportunity for it. As they have a 
good ear, as they reſt on their hind- feet of their own 
accord, and uſe the fore-legs like arms, ſome have 
been ſo tutored as to beat a drum, ta geſticulate in 
cadence, &c. 

In general, the hare is not devoid of the inſtinct 
neceflary for its preſervation, nor of ſagacity ſuffici- 
ent to effect an eſcape from its enemies, It prepares 
for itſelf a form; and in winter, it chooſes a ſpot 
which is expoſed to the ſouth, as in ſummer it does 
+ one which is ſituated to the north. It hides itſelf 
from view among hillocks of earth which are of the 
ſame colour as its hair. I have ſeen, (ſays Du 
« Fouilloux,) a hare ſo cunning, that as ſoon as it 
c heard the huntſman's horn, it ſtarted from its 
& form, and though at the diſtance of a quarter of 
& a league from it, leaped to a pond, and there hid 
& itſelf among the ruſhes, and thus eſcaped the pur- 
«& ſuit of the dogs. I have ſeen a hare, which, af- 
&« ter having run above two hours before the dogs, 
& has diſlodged another hare, and taken poſſeſſion 
6 of its form. I have ſeen others which have 
& ſwimmed over three ponds, of which the ſmal- 
leſt was not leſs than eighty paces broad. I have 
c ſeen others, which, after having been warmly 
& chaced for two hours, have entered a ſheep-cor, 
cc through the little opening under the door, and 
& remained among the cattle. . I have ſeen others, 
& which, when the dogs have chaced them, joined a 
« flock of ſheep in the field, and, in like manner, 
& remained with them, I have ſeen others, which, 
6 when they heard the dogs, have concealed them- 
ſelves in the earth. I have icen others, which 

= have 
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have gone along one fide of a hedge; and returned 
by the other, 55 that there was only the thick- 
neſs of the hedge between the dogs and the hare. 
1 J have ſeen others, which, after they had been 
c chaced for half an hour, have mounted an old 
wall of ſix feet high, and taken refuge in a hole 
& covered with ivy.“ 

But theſe are, doubtleſs, the greateſt efforts of 
their inſtinct; for their common artifices are found 
to be much leſs refined and intricate, They cons 
tent themſelves, when they are firſt ſtarted and pur= 
ſued, with running rapidly, and afterwards tracin 
and re-tracing their own ſteps: They do not Aired 
their courſe againſt the wind, but to the contrary 
quarter. The females do not leave the dogs ſo far 
behind as the males, and make more frequent turn- 
ings, Hares, it 18 in general obſerved, which are 
born in the ſame ſpot where they are chaced, ſeldom 
remove from it; they return to their form; and if 
they are chaced for two ſucceſſive days, they will 
make the fame turnings the ſecond day as they 
made the firſt. If a hare runs ſtraight forward to a 

reat diſtance from the place where it was ftarted, 
it is a proof that it is a ſtrange one, and that it only 
chanced to be on that ſpot. This generally happens 
during the months in which they are particularly 
obſerved to rut, which are thoſe of January, Fe- 
bruary, and March, when the males, not finding a 
ſufficiency of females in their own diſtricts, roam tor 
ſeveral leagues in ſearch of them ; and when having 
foundthem, they generally remain with them, till, rou- 
ſed by the dogs, they are forced to fly to their native 
abodes, whence they never return. The females, 
however, do not thus go abroad : they are larger 
than the males, and at the ſame time, have leſs 
ſtrength and agility, and more timidity ; for they 
do not ſuffer the dogs to come ſo near their forms as 
the males do, and are more full of doublings and 
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fices. © They are alſo more delicate, and ſuſceptible ' 
of the impreſſions of the air ; they dread the water, 
and are apprehenſive even of the dew: whereas 
among the males, there are numbers which are fond 
of water, and are chaced in ponds, marſhes, and 
other muddy places. Of the hares of this fort, 


however, the fleſh has a very bad taſte ; and, in 


+ 


general, the fleſh of all thoſe which iphabit the low 


plains,” or vallies, is inſipid and whittth ; whereas, 
in more elevated countries, where the wild thyme, 
and other fine herbs abound, the leverets, and even 
the old hares, are delicious to the palate. It is, at the 
ſame time remarked, that thoſe which are found 
in the center of the woods in the ſame countries, are 
not ſo good as thoſe which inhabit the borders, or 
which live among the meadows and vineyards; and 
that the fleſh of the female is always more delicate 
than that of the male. 

The nature of the ſoil has a great influence on 
theſe, as well as on all other animals; the hares of the 
mountains are larger and fatterthan thoſe of the plains, 
and are alſo of a different colour; the former bein 


browner on the body, - and whiter about the neck, 


than the latter, which are more inclined to red. On 
high mountains, and in the northern countries, they 
become white in the winter, and in ſummer recover 
their ordinary colour; it is but a few of them, and 
thoſe, perhaps, the oldeſt ones, which continue al- 
ways white; for all of them become more or leſs ſo 


as they grow old. 


The hares of Italy, Spain, Barbary, and other 
warmer climates, are ſmaller than thoſe of France, 
and of the northern countries: and, according to . 
ſtotle, they were of a leſs ſize in ERgy pt than in Greece. 
They are exceeding plentiful in Sweden, Denmark, 
Poland, and Muſcovy ; in France, England, and 
Germany ; in Barbary, Egypt, and the iſlands of 


the Archipelago, particularly at Delos, now Idilis, 


which 
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which the Greeks formerly called Lagia, on account 
of the great numbers found in it. They are alſo 
very numerous in Lapland, where they are white all * 
the winter, and do not recover their yellow colour 
till the two warm. months of ſummer. It appears, 
then, that all climates are nearly equal to them. 
However, it is obſerved, that there are fewer hares in 
the Eaſtern countries than in Europe, and hardly any 
in South- America; though there are numbers in Vir- 
ginia, in Canada, and even in the lands which border 
upon Hudſon's bay, and the Straits of Magellan. But 
theſe North-American hares are perhaps of a diffe- 
rent ſpecies from ours ; for travellers tell us, not 
only that they are fatrer, but alſo that their fleſh is 
white, and has quite a different taſte from that of 
the European hares. They add, that in North- 
America, theſe creatures never ſhed their hair, and * 
that they produce excellent furs. x 
In countries of exceſſive heat, as Senegal, Gam- 
bia, and Guinea, eſpecially in the diſtricts of Fida, 
Apam, and Acra, as well as in other countries fitu- 
ated ber ath the torrid zone in Africa, and in Ame- 
rica, as New-Holland, and the territories of the 
iſthmus of Panama, we alſo hear of animals which 
travellers have taken for hares, but which ſeem ra- 
ther to be a ſpecies of rabbir, which creature comes 
originally from the hot countries, and is not found + 
in the Northern countries; whereas, the hare is al- 


ways fatter and larger, in proportion as the country 
it inhabits is more cold. 

This animal, of which the fleſh is fo much 
eſteemed at the tables of Europeans, is not at all re- 
lithed by the Eaſtern nations. It is true, that the» 
law of Mahomet, as well as the ancient Jewiſh 
Jaw,. forbids the uſe of the hare as well as the hog, 
for food; though the Greeks and Romans held it in 
as much eſtimation as ourſelves : Inter guadrupedes 
gloria prima lepus, ſays Martial. In fact, its- fleſh is 


excellent, 
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excellent; its blood is good for food, and is the 
ſweeteſt-that is to be found among animals. The 
fat, however; partakes nothing of the delicacy 
of the fleſh ; for the hare never grows fat when it is 
at its liberty in the open country; whereas it often 
dies with exceſs of fat, when it is reared in a 
houſe. | 3 
The chace of the hare is the amuſement, and often 
the occupation, of perſons who have nothing elſe to 
occupy them in the country i as it is conducted 
without any apparatus or expence, and as it is even 
uſeful, it is univerſally agreeable. The hunter goes 
out either in the morning or evening to the corner of 
ſome wood, where he waits for the hare either to go 
out or return; and in the day-time he endeavours to 
diſlodge it from its form. When there is a frefh 
air, with a bright ſun-ſhine, and the hare, after 
having been chaced, returns to its form, a ſmall 
kind of ſmoke is formed by the vapour that ariſes 
trom its body, which the huntſmen even perceive at 
2 diſtance, eſpecially if they have ever been ac- 
cuſtomed to make the obſervation. TI have ſeen thoſe 
who, conducted by this ſign, have gone halt a 
league, in order to kill the hare in its form. The 
animal will generally ſuffer itſelf to be very cloſely 
approached, eſpecially if no ſeeming notice is taken, 
and if, inſtead of proceeding ſtraight forward, the ap- 
proaches to it are made obliquely. It is more afraid 
of dogs than of men; when it ſmells or hears 
the former, it immediately takes to flight; and 
though it runs ſwifter than the dogs, yet, as it does 
not take a direct courſe, but turns and doubles round 
the ſpot from whence it firſt ſtarted, the grey hound, 
which chaces the creature rather by ſight than by 
ſmell, eaſily intercepts, ſeizes, and deſtroys it. It 
remains of its own accord in the fields in ſummer, 
in autumn among the vines, and in winter among 
the buſhes, or in the woods. At all times may it 
be 
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be forced to the chace, with proper hounds, with- 
out the neceflity of being fired at. Birds of pre 
may alſo be let looſe upon it. Horn-owls, buzzards, 
eagles, foxes, wolves, as well as man, make conti- 
nual war upon it. The animal has ſo many ene» 
mies, that it can only eſcape them by chance; and 
it is very ſeldom that it is allowed to enjoy that ſhort 
life which Nature has allotted to it, x 


DO —_— 


The RAB BIT. 
HOUGH the hare and the rabbit are exter- 


nally as well as internally yery much alike, 
yet as they do not intermix together, they form two 
diſtin& and ſeparate ſpecies. As the hunters, ne- 
vertheleſs, pretend that the males among the hares 
in rutting-time, run after the females of the rabbits 
and cover them, I have tried what would be the 
conſequence of ſuch an union; and for this purpoſe 
I cauſed ſome rabbits to be brought up with doe- 
hares, and ſome hares with doe-rabbits ; but thoſe 
eſſays were attended with no other effect than that 
of convincing me, that thoſe animals, whoſe form 
is ſo much alike, are yet of ſo different a nature, as 
not even to be capable of producing an intermediate 
ſpecies. One leveret and one young rabbit, nearly 
of the ſame age, had not hved three months toge- 
ther, when, having gained a little ſtrength, they 
became enemies, and their continual battles termi- 
nated at laſt in the death of the leveret. Of two 
hares of a greater age, each of which I placed with 
a doe-rabbit, the one ſhared the ſame fate, and the 
other, which was ſtronger and more ardent, and 
never ceaſed to torment the rabbit, by endeavouring 
to cover her, occaſioned ker death by the wounds, 
or too violent careſſes ſhe ſuſtained from him. Three 
or four doe-hares of different ages, which I matched 


in 
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in like manner with rabbits, were all ſooner or 
later deſtroyed alſo. Though they never produced 
together, yet I am pretty certain that they ſome- 
times actually did copulate, at leaſt, that, notwith- 
Kanding the reſiſtance of the female, the male 
was ſatisfied ; and there was more reaſon to ex- 

a product from this union, than from that, 
we arc told of the rabbit and the pullet,* of which, 
according to the author, the fruit would be “ pu- 
«Ts covered with hair, er rabbits covered with fea- 
4 thers.” This, nevertheleſs, was only a vicious, or 
too-hot rabbit, which, being unaccommodated with 
a. proper female, made uſe of a pullet bred in the 
houſe, as he might have done of any other move- 
able, nor is there the leaſt ground for expecting 
any production from two animals of ſpecics fo dif- 
ferent, ſince even from the union of the hare and 
rabbit, which ſeem ſo nearly to approach each other, 
nothing followed. 

The fecundity of the rabbit is even greater than 
that of the hare ; and, without crediting what Wot- 
ten has advanced, that one pair only, being left to- 
gether in an ifland, produced fix thouſand in one 
year, it is certain, that theſe creatures multiply ſo 
prodigiouſly in countries which are proper for 
rhe breed, that the earth cannot furniſh them with 
ſubſiſtence : they deſtroy herbs, roots, grain, fruit, 
and even trees and ſhrubs ; and, were it not for the 
uſe we make of the dog and the ferret, they would 
reduce the country to a deſert, The rabbit not onl 
engenders and produces oftener than the hare, but 
it has more ways to eſcape from its enemies, and to 
avoid the fight of man. The holes which it digs 
to itſelf in the carth, whither it retires in the day- 
time, and where 1t brings forth its young, protect 
it from the wolf, the fox, and the bird of prey, 


* Se a Fiench TiaQ, entitled © The Art of rearing Chickens,” 
In 
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In theſe it lives with its family in perfect ſecurity ; 
in theſe it brings up its little ones till about the age 
of two months ; nor does it conduct them abroad 
till they are completely reared. By theſe means 
they avoid the inconveniences of their early age; 
while the hares, on the contrary, periſh in great 
numbers, and ſuffer more at this period than during 
all the reſt of their hves. 

This circumſtance alone may ſuffice to prove, 
that the rabbit is ſuperior to the hare in point of ſa- 

acity. Both are alike in their conformation, and 
both have it in their power to dig retreats to them- 
ſelves. Both are timid to an exceſs ; but one, poſ- 
ſeſſed of leſs art, is contented with forming for it- 
ſelf a refidence on the ſurface of the earth, where it 
remains continually expoſed ; while the other, by 
a more improved inſtinct, takes the trouble to dig” 
into the earth, and there to make itſelf an aſylum ; 
and ſo true is it, that they act in this caſe from ſen- 
timent, that we never ſee the domeſtic rabbit em- 
ployed in the ſame work. They neglect to make 
themſelves a retreat, in the ſame manner that do- 
meſtie birds neglect to build themſelves. neſts, be- 
cauſe they are equally protected from the inconve- 
niences which both ſpecies, according to their na- 
tural ſtate, muſt otherwiſe neceſſarily experience. 
It has been often remarked, that when a warren is 
at firſt filled with domeſtic rabbits, thoſe rabbits, and 
ſuch as they produce, remain, like the hares, upon, 
the ſurface of the earth; and that it is not till they 
have experienced a number of inconveniences, and. 
till a certain number of generations have elapſed, 
that they begin to dig up the earth, in order to pro- 
cure themſelves an aſylum, 

'The domeſtic rabbits, like all other domeſtic ani- 
mals, vary in their colour: white, black, and grey, 
are, however, the only ones which, in the animal be- 
fore us, properly. belong to Nature. The black rab- 
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bits are the moſt ſcarce, but there are many white, 
many grey, and many of a mixed colour, As all 
the wild rabbits are only grey, ſo it is likewiſe found 
to be the predominant colour among the tame ones; 
for in every breed we conſtantly find grey rabbits, 
even though the old ones from which they have 
ſprung are both white, or both black, or one black, 
and the other white, It 1s ſeldom that they pro- 
duce above two or three which reſemble them; 
whereas the grey rabbits, though domeſtic, do not 
in common. produce any other but of the ſame co- 
Jour, and it is only ſeldom, and, as it were, by 
chance, that they produce white, black, or mixed 
ones. 

Theſe animals are able to engender and produce 
at the age of five or fix months. It is aſſerted, that 
they are conſtant in their amours, and that they 
commonly attach themſelves to one particular temale, 
and never quit her. The latter is always in heat, or 
at leaſt always ready to receive the male ; ſhe goes 
with young thirty or thirty-one days, and will pro- 
duce five, fix, and ſometimes ſeven or eight at a 
birth. Like the doe-hare, ſhe has a double matrix, 
and of conſequence can bring forth at the ſame time 
two ſeparate litters, It appears, however, that ſu- 
perfœtations are leſs frequent in this ſpecies than in 
that of the hare, perhaps becauſe the females do not 
change lo often, 3 fewer accidents happen to 
them, and becauſe they copulate leſs frequently out 
of ſeaſon. 

A few days before they bring forth, they dig 
themſelves a freſh burrow, not in a right line, but 
in a crooked direction, at the bottom of which they 
make an excavation, after which they tear a quan- 
tity of hair from their bellies, and thereof make 
a kind of bed for the uſe of their little ones. For 
the firſt two days they never quit them; they never 
ſtir abroad unleſs forced to do fo by neceſſity, and 

| return 
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return as ſoon as ever they have taken their nouriſh- 
ment. At this ſeaſon they eat much and very 
quick; and thus they tend and ſuckle their young 
for more than fix weeks. Till then the buck does 
not know them, nor does he enter the burrow which 
the doe has dug, Often even when he quits it, and 
leaves her little ones behind, ſhe ſtops up the entry 
to it with earth, diluted with her urine ; but when 


they begin to venture to the edge of the hole, and 


to eat groundſel and other herbs which the doe 
picks out for them, the buck begins to know them, 
to take them between his paws, to endeavour to give 
a gloſs to their hair, to lick their eyes. All of them, 
in ſucceſſion, partake equally of his cares; and 
in the mean time, the doe beſtows many carefles 
upon him, and often proves with young a few days 
aſter. 

A gentleman in my neighbourhood, who had 
amuſed himſelf with raifing rabbits for many years, 
has communicated the following remarks to me. 

I began (ſaid he) with only one male and one 
female, the former white, the latter grey ; and 
of their produce, which was very numerous, the 
greateſt part were grey, a good number of them 
of white, and of a mixed colour, and ſome few 
cc black. When the doe is in heat, the buck never 
ce leaves her; his temperament is ſo warm, that I 
% have ſeen him couple with her five or fix times 
« in lefs than an hour. The female, during the 
cc time of coition, lies on her belly with her fore 
legs ſtretched out, and ſends forth a little cry, 
“ which, however, ſeems to be rather a token of 
&« pleaſure than of pain. Their manner of coup- 
ling is much the ſame with that of the cat, only 
& that the male hardly bites at all his female on the 
ce neck as the other does. Theſe animals ſeem to 
have a great reſpe& for paternal authority ; at 
« leaſt J judge ſo from the great deference which 
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«all my rabbits ſhewed for their firſt anceſtar, 
« whom I can always eaſily diſtinguiſh by his 
ec whiteneſs, and who is indeed the only male of 
* that colour which I have preſerved. It was to no 
4 purpole.that the family augmented ; thoſe which, 
© in their turn, became fathers, were ſtill ſubor- 
te dinate to him. Whenever they fought, whether 
ton account of their females, or concerning their 
* food, their great progenitor would run to the 
yh place of diſpute with all ſpeed as ſoon as he heard 
« the noiſe ; no ſooner did they perceive him, than 
te every thing was preſently reduced to order; and 
& if he ſurpriſed any one of them actually aſſaulting 
«© another, he uſed to ſeparate him from the reſt 
c and puniſh him upon the ſpot. Another proof 
“ of his dominion over all his poſterity, is, that 
& they were accuſtomed to return at a whiſtle : 
& whenever I gave the fignal, how diſtant foever 
& they might be, this old one immediately put 
« himſelf at their head; and. though he came firſt, 
cc yet he made them all file off and enter before him; 
6 nor would he go in till the laſt, I fed them with 
ce bran of wheat, with hay, and great quantities of 
the juniper-tree : of this they required more than 
& a load every week; they ate all the berries, the 
& leaves, and the bark, and left nothing but the 
e hard wood. This food gave their fleſh an agree- 
cc able flavour, and it was as good as that of the 
& wild rabbits.” 

Theſe animals live eight or nine years; and as 
they paſs the greater part of their lives in their bur- 
rows, where they remain in repoſe and tranquility, 
they grow rather more fat than hares do. Their. 
fleſh is alſo very different both in colour and taſte. 
That of the young rabbits is very delicate, but that 
of the old ones 1s always hard and dry. They ori- 
ginated, as has already been intimated, in hot cli- 
mates, . The Greeks knew them; and 1 it appears he 

the 
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the only countries in Europe to which they be- 
longed in ancient times, were, Greece and Spain. 


From thence they were brought to the more tempe- 


rate climates of Italy, France, and Germany, 
where now they are naturaliſed; but in colder cli- 
mates, as in Sweden, and other northern parts 
they muſt be reared in the houſe, as they periſh if 
they are left in the fields. On the contrary, they 
thrive in exceſſive heat; for we meet with them in 
the ſouthern parts of Afia and Africa, as about the 
Gulph of Aſia, the Bay of Saldana, in Lybia, in 
Senegal, in Guinea; we alſo meet with them in our 
American iſlands, whither they have been tranſ- 
ported from Europe, and where they have thriven 
exccedingly well, 


FFF 


EN 
| Of Carni darum Animals, 
Hur we have only treated of uſeful ani» 


mals, Thoſe which are injurious are far more 
numerous ; and thaugh it univerſally appears, that 
what is hurtful exiſts in greater plenty than what is 
ſerviceable ; yet as, in the phyfical world, the evil 
contributes to the good, and as nothing in effect 
injures Nature, there is, properly expreſſed, no 
evil. It to injure is to deſtroy animated beings, is 
not man, conſidered as forming a part of the gene- 
ral ſyſtem of thoſe beings, the moſt injurious of 
them all? Alone does he himſelf ſacrifice, annihi- 
late, more living individuals than all the carnivorous 
animals devour. No farther, then, are. they inju- 
rious but as they are rivals of man, as theſe have the 
lame 
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ſame appetites, the ſame fondneſs for fleſh, and as, 
in order to ſatisfy a want of the moſt urgent neceſ- 
ſity, they occafionally diſpute with him a prey which 
he had reſerved for his own exceſſes. 
Still more do we facrifice to our intemperance 
than we devote to our wants. Born to be the de- 
ſtroyers of thoſe beings which are ſubordinate to us, 
we would exhauſt Nature if ſhe were not, in fact, 
exhauſtleſs, if, by a fertility which keeps pace with 
our depredation, ſhe poſſeſſed not the powers of 
ſelf-renovation. But it is in the order of things that 
death ſhould contribute to life, that re- production 
ſhould ſpring from deſtruction. However great, 
however premature, therefore, may be the waſte oc- 
caſioned by man, and by carnivorous animals, the 
total quantity of living matter is never diminiſhed; 
and if they haſten deaths, they haſten at the ſame 
time new births. . 
Thoſe animals which, by their ſize, make the 
greateſt figure in the world, form but the ſmalleſt part 
of animated nature. The earth ſwarms with little 
animals. Each plant, each grain, cach particle of 
organic matter, contains millions of living atoms. 
Vegetables. appear to be the firſt fund of Nature; 
but this fund however abundant, however inca— 
pable of being exhauſted, would hardly be ſuf- 
ficient for the ſtill- more abundant number of inſects 
of every ſpecies. Their increaſe, altogether as nu- 
merous . as the re-production of plants, and often 
more quick, is a ſutticient indication of their ſuper- 
abundance. Plants are only re- produced once a 
year; a whole ſeaſon is required to form them into 
ſeed, whereas in inſects, and eſpecially among the 
ſmaller ſpecies, one ſeaſon alone is ſufficient for a 
number of generations. They would multiply 
then, more than plants, if they were not deſtroyed 
by other animals, of which they ſeem to be the na- 
tural food, as herbs and ſeeds ſeem to be the nou- 
riſument 
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riſhment prepared for themſelves. Thus among in- 
ſects, there are numbers which live upon other inſects; 
there are even ſome ſpecies of them, (as the ſpider, 
for example) which devour with indifference, other 
ſpecies and their own: they all ſerve for food to the 
birds; and birds, both tame and wild, are either 
deſtined to be the food of man, or the prey of carni- 
vorous animals. 

Thus a violent death, aud a natural death, are eſta- 
bliſhed by laws almoſt equally neceflary : the one is 
a mode of deſtruction, the other of renovation ; the 
one ſerves to preſerve Nature in a perpetual ſpring, 
the other maintains the order of her. productions, 
and can alone limit the numbers. of each ſpecies. 
They are both effects dependent on general cauſes ; 
every individual that is born falls of itſelf at the ex- 
piration of a certain period; or, if it has been pre- 
maturely deſtroyed by others, it is becauſe it was 
ſuper-abundant. How many are there not, indeed, 
whoſe exiſtence, is, as it were, anticipated! How 
many flowers are there cut down in the ſpring! How 
many races extinguiſhed in the very moment of 
their birth! How many ſeeds annihilated before 
their development! Man, and carnivorous animals, 
live ſolely on individuals which either are, or nearly 
are, entirely formed : fleſh, eggs, grain, and ſeed of 
all kinds, form their uſual nouriſhment ; by which 
alone the exubcrance of Nature may be reſtrained, 
Let us conſider for a moment any of the inferior 
ſpecies which ſerve for food to the others. Herrings, 
it is well known, preſent themſelves by millions to 
our fiſher- men; and after having nouriſhed all the 
monſters of the Northern ſeas, they ſtill, during a 
certain part of the year, contribute to the ſubſiſtence 
of all the nations of Europe. How prodigious, 
then, the increaſe of theſe animals! Were they not 
in a great meaſure deſtroycd, what would be the ef- 
fects of their immenſe multiplication! By them 
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alone would the whole ſurface of the ſea be covered; 
but preſently, proving a nuiſance to each other, 
they would corrupt, they would deftroy each other; 
for want of ſufficient - nouriſhment, their fecundity 
would diminiſh; by contagion and dearth would 
they be equally deſtroyed ; ; the number of their own 
ſpecies would not be encreaſed, and the number of 
thoſe ſpecies that feed upon them would be dimi- 
niſhed. As this remark is alike applicable to all crea- 
tures, ſo it is neceſſary that they ſhould live on each 
other; and, therefore, the deſtroying of animals is a 
lawful, an innocent, cuſtom, ſince: it is founded in 
| Nature, and fince it is on this condition that they 
are brought into exiſtence, 

True it is, nevertheleſs, that the motive by which 
we are - inclined to entertain doubts of this truth, 
does honour to humanity. Animals, thoſe at leaſt 
which have ſenſe, which have fleſh and blood, are, 
Uke ourſelves, capable of pleaſure, and ſubject to 
| =. There is, therefore, a kind of cruel infenfi- 

ility in ſacrificing, without neceflity, thoſe in par- 
ticular which approach us, which live with us, and 
whoſe feeling is reflected toward us by being ex- 
preſſed by the ſigns of pain; for by thoſe whole na- 
ture is different from ours we can be little affected. 
Natural pity is grounded on the relations we have 
with the object that ſuffers: it is more or leſs lively 
as the reſemblance, the conformity of Nature, is 
more or leſs great; we ſuffer in ſeeing a creature 
like ourſelves ſuffer. The very word compaſfion 
plainly intimates, that we ſuffer, that we are acted 
upon; yet it is leſs man who ſuffers than his own na- 
ture which mechanically revolts, and forms of itſelf 
an uniſon of pain. The ſoul partakes leſs of this 
ſentiment of natural pity than the body, and animals 
are ſuſceptible of it as well as man ; the cry of pain 
moves them, they run to the affiſtance of each other, 
and at ſight of the carcaſe of one of their own ſpecies 


they 
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they ſhrink. Thus horror and pity are leſs paſſions 
of the ſoul than natural affections which depend on 
the ſenſibility of the body; and on the ſimilitude of 
its conformation ; and therefore this ſentiment muſt 
diminiſh, in proportion as the nature of one body 
differs from the nature of another. A dog we 
ſtrike, a lamb we kill, excite ſome pity in us; but 
none do we experience when we cut down a tree, or 
ſwallow an oyſter, | | 

Can we in reality doubt but that thoſe animals 
whoſe organiſation is ſimilar to ours, experience ſi- 
milar ſenſations ? They are ſenſible, becauſe they 
have ſenſes, and they ate ſo the more, the more 
thoſe ſenſes are active and perfect, On the contra- 
ry, are the feelings of thoſe exquiſite, whole ſenſes 
are obtuſe ? And are not thoſe who are defective in 
any organ, any ſenſe, defective alſo in all the 
ſenſations that have an affinity thereto * Motion 
is a neceſſary effect of the exerciſe of ſentiment. 
We have already evinced, in treating of the na- 
ture of animals, in the preceding volume, that, in 
whatever manner a being were organiſed; provided 
it had ſentiment, it could not fail to be it out- 
wardly by outward motions, Thus plants, though 
rightly organiſed, are yet inſenſible beings, as well 
as all animals, which, like them, have no apparent 
motion. Among animals, for example, thoſe which, 
like the ſenſiti ve plant, as it is called, have no motion 
but over themſelves, and which are denied progreſ- 
five motion, have alſo a very ſmall degree of ſenti- 
ment; and, in fine, thoſe which are capable of pro- 
greſſive motion, but whoſe actions, like thoſe of ſo 
many automata, are few, and always the fame, have 
but a ſmall portion of fentiment, and that limited to 
a few objects. Of automata, what numbers are 
there in the human ſpecies ! How much does edu- 
cation, does the reſpective communication of ideas, 
augment the quantity, as well as the vivacity, of ſens 

Vol. II. U timent ! 
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timent ! And in this reſpect how great is the diffe- 
rence between the civiliſed man and the ſavage In 


like manner is it with animals. Thoſe that live with 
us become, in conſequence of this intercourſe, more 


ſenſible; while thoſe that remain wild poſſeſs only 


the ſenſibility they inherit from Nature, which is 
often more ſure, but always leſs in quantity, than 

that which is acquired. 9985 
Beſides, if we only conſider ſentiment as a natural 
faculty, and even as independent of its apparent re- 
ſult, that is to ſay, by the movements which it ne- 
ceſſarily produces in all beings: that are endowed 
with it, we may ftill be in a great meaſure able to 
eſtimate and determine its different degrees by phy- 
fical relations, to which, in my opinion, ſufficient 
attention has not been paid. - Before the higheſt de- 
ree of ſentiment can exiſt in any animated body, it 
is neceſſary that this body ſhould form a whole, and 
that this whole ſhould be not only ſenfible in all its 
parts, but moreover compoſed in ſuch a manner that 
all of theſe ſenfible parts ſhould have an intimate 
correſpondence with each other ; inſomuch, that one 
cannot be agitated without communicating a portion 
of that agitation to each of the others. It is farther 
neceſſary, that there ſhould be one grand and ſole 
center in which theſe different agitations may termi- 
nate, and on which the re- action of every move- 
ment may be performed. Thus man, and thoſe 
animals which, by their organiſation, reſemble man 
moſt, will be the moſt ſenſible beings; thoſe, on 
the contrary, which do not form fo complete a 
whole, thoſe whoſe parts have a lefs intimate cor- 
reſpondence, thoſe which have ſeveral centers of 
ſentiment, and which, under one cover, ſeem leſs to 
compriſe an individual whole, a perfect animal, than 
to contain ſevefal centers of exiftence, ſeparate or 
different from each other, will be beings far leſs ſen- 
fible. A polypus which 1s cut, and whoſe- parts, 

after 
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after being divided, live ſeparately ; a waſp which, 
though its head is disjoined from its body, moves, 
lives, acts, and even eats as before; a lizard, which, 
when one part of its body is cut off, is neither de- 
prived of motion nor ſentiment ; a craw-fiſh, whoſe 
amputated members are renewed ; a tortoiſe, whoſe 
heart beats for a long time after it has been plucked 
out; all the inſects in which the principal viſcera, as 
the heart and the lungs, do not unite iñ the center 
of the animal, but are divided into many parts, are 
extended throughout the body, and form, as it 
were, a ſeries of viſcera ; all the fiſhes, whoſe organs 
of circulation, and of reſpiration, have but little 
action, and differ widely from thoſe of quadruped, 
and even from thoſe of cetaceous, animals ; all ani- 
malz, in fine, whoſe organiſation is in its nature 
more or leſs remote from ours, have more or leſs 
ſentiment. | A 
In man, and in the animals which reſemble him, 
the diaphragm appears to be the center of ſentiment; 
it is to this nervous part that the impreſſions of 
pain and of pleaſure are directed; it is on it that all 
the movements of the ſenſitive ſyſtem are exerciſed, 
The diaphragm ſeparates, in a tranſverſe form, the 
entire body of the animal, and divides it with toler- 
able exactneſs into two equal parts, of which the ſu- 
perior contains the heart and the lungs, and the in- 
terior, the ſtomach and the inteſtines. ' This mem- 
brane is poſſeſſed of the utmoſt ſenſibility : it is alſo 
ſo neceffary for the propagation and communication 
of motion and ſentiment, that, on receiving the 
ſlighteſt injury, it is always accompanied with con- 
vulſions, and often followed by a violent death. 
The brain, which has been ſaid to be the ſeat of 
ſenſation, - is not, therefore, the center of ſentiment; 
fince, on the contrary, we may injure it, we may 
cut it out, without death enſuing, and fince we know 
by experience that, after a conſiderable portion of 
X | 1 
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it has been actually removed, the animal has not 
only not ceaſed to live, but has moved and felt in 
all its parts. | Drs | 
Leet us diſtinguiſh, then, ſenſation from ſentiment, 
Senſation is nothing more than an agitation in the 
tenſes, and ſentiment is this very ſenſation rendered 
agreeable or diſagreeable by the propagation of this 
agitation throughout the ſenſitive ſyſtem ; I ſay, ſen- 
ſation rendered "agreeable or diſagreeable ; for it is 
this that conſtitutes the eſſence of ſentitnent, of 
which the ſole charaCteriſtic is, pleaſure or pain 
and all the movements which proceed not from 
either of theſe, are, notwithſtanding they paſs within 
us, indifferent to us, nor do they at all affect us. 
It is on ſentiment that the whole exterior move- 
ment, that the exerciſe of all the force of the ani- 
mal depend: it only acts in proportion as it is af- 
fected, that is, in proportion as it feels; and ths 
very part, which we conſider as the center of ſenti- 
ment, is alſo the center of force. 1 | 
A very flight examination will ſhow us, that all 
intimate affections, all lively emotions, whether of 
pleaſure, or of pain, in fine, all violent impreſſions 
of agreeable or diſagreeable ſenſations, are felt in the 
mide of the body, and even in the region of the 
diaphragm, On the contrary, there is no token of 
fentiment in the brain ; in the head there are none 
but pure ſenſations, or rather the repreſentations of 
thofe ſenſations, ſimple and diveſted of the cha- 
racteriſtics of ſentiment ; we only recollect that this 
or that ſenſation has been agreeable or diſagreeable 
ts us; and if this operation in the head is fol- 
lowed by a lively and real ſentiment, then -we feel 
the impreffion in the body, and always within the 
region of the diaphragm. Thus in the foetus, where 
this membrane is without exerciſe, there is no ſenti- 
ment, or, if there is any, it is ſo weak as to produce 
go effects; and therefore the little motions of the 
hy fœtus 
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foetus are rather to be conſidered as mechanical than 
as dependent on ſenſation, and on the will. , - +, 

Whatever may be the ſubſtance which ſerves as 
the vehicle: of ſentiment, and which produces muſ+ 
cular motion, certain it is, that it is propagated by 
the nerves, and is communicated, in an indiviſible 
inſtant, from one extremity. of the ſenfitive ſyſtem 
to the other. In whatever manner this motion may 
be effected; whether by vibrations, as in elaſtie 
fibres, or by n ſubtle fire, by a matter ſimilar to 
that of electricity, which not only reſides in anis 
mated, as in all other bodies, but is even regene - 
rated in the former by the motion of the heart, and 
of the lungs, by the action of the blood in the arte- 
ries, as alſo by that of the exterior cauſes on the or- 
gans of the ſenſes; certain it alſo is, that the nerves 
and the membranes are the only ſenſible parts in the 
animal body. The blood, the lympha, and all the 
other fluids, the fat, the bones, the fleſh, and all 
the other ſolids, are of themſelves inſenſible; as is 
alſo the brain, which, being a ſoft and unelaſtic 
ſubſtance, is on that account incapable of either 
producing or. propagating motion, or the vibrations 
and agitations of ſentiment, | 

What may have given riſe to the opinion, that 
the ſeat of all ſenſation, and the center of all ſenſibi- 
lity, are in the brain, is, that the nerves, which are 
the organs of ſentiment, all terminate at the brain; 
which, for this reaſon, was confidered as the only 
part which could receive in common. all its agitati- 
ons, all its impreſſions. Thus alone does it ſeem; 
that the brain has been fixed upon as the 4 
of ſentiment, the eſſential organ of ſenſation, in 
word, the common ſenſorium. This ſuppoſition oh 
peared ſo imple, and ſo natural, that no attention 
was paid to the phyſical impoſhbility which attends 
it, and which, nevertheleſs, 4s abundantly evident: 
ſo bow is it pofnible, that an inſenſible part, a ſoft 
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and an inactive part, like the brain, ſhould be the 
organ of even ſentiment and motion? How is it 
poſſible, that this ſoft and inſenſible part ſhould not 
only receive thoſe impreſſions, but ſhould retain 
them for a length of time, and propagate all their 
agitations over the ſolid and ſenſible parts? Per- 
haps it will be ſaid after Deſcartes, or after M. de 
la Peyronie, that it is not in the brain, but in the 
pineal gland, or in the callous body, that this prin- 
Ciple reſides. We have. only, however, to throw 
our eyes upon the conformation of the brain, in or- 
der to diſtinguiſh, that the pineal gland, the callous 
body, in which, on theſe authorities, the ſeat of 
ſenſation 'is placed, have no connection with the 
nerves, that they are all ſurrounded with the inſenſi- 
ble ſubſtance of the brain, and ſeparared from the 
nerves in ſuch a manner that they cannot receive the 
motions of them; and therefore this. ſuppoſition, 

like the other, muſt neceſſarily fall to the ground. 
But what, in this caſe, is the uſe, what are the 
functions, of this very noble, this capital part? Is 
not the brain to be found im all animals? Do we not 
find it in man, in quadrupeds, in birds, who have 
all much ſentiment, who have it more conſiderable, 
and more extenſive, than fiſhes, inſects, aud other 
animals, which have thereof very little. When it is 
compreſſed, is not all motion ſuſpended, does not 
every action ceaſe? If this part is not the principle 
of motion, why is it ſo neceſſary, ſo eſſential to it? 
Why, throughout the animal world, is it always 
proportioned to the quantity of ſentiment with which 
the ſpecies is endowed ? Watt 
However difficult theſe queſtions may appear, I 
deem it in my power to anſwer them ſatisfactorily; 
but for this purpoſe it is neceſſary that the reader 
ſnould, for a minute, condeſcend, with me, to con- 
ſider the brain merely as ſuch, and ſuppoſe it to con- 
tain nothing but what is to be diſcovered by an at- 
tentive 
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tentive inſpection, and a deliberate, a rational exa- 


mination, The brain as well as the ſpinal marrow 
(of which it is nothing more than a prolongation) is a 
kind of mucilage hardly organiſed ; we diſtinguiſh 
in it only the extremities of the little arteries, which 
border upon it in great numbers, and which do not 
convey to it blood, but a white and nutritive lym- 
pha ; and theſe little arteries, or lymphatic veſſels, 
appear, when extended to their full length, and 
when the parts of the brain are diſunited by macera- 
tion, in the form of very ſlender fibres. The nerves, 
on the contrary, inſtead of penetrating the ſub- 
ſtance of the brain, only reach the ſurface of it, pre- 


vious to which they loſe their ſolidity, their elaſtici- 


ty ; and the laſt extremities of the nerves, that is to 
ſay, the extremities next to the brain, are ſoft, and 
almoſt mucilaginous. 

By this expofition, in which there 1s nothing of 
hypotheſis, -it appears, that the brain, which is 
nouriſhed by the lymphatic arteries, furniſhes, in its 
turn, nouriſhment to the nerves, and that we ought to 
conſider theſe as a kind of vegetable ſubſtance, which 
ſhoots forth from the brain, and 1s divided into an 
infinity of branches. The brain is to the nerves what 
the carth is to plants; the laſt extremities of the 
nerves are roots which, as in every vegetable, are 
more tender, and more ſoft, than the trunk, or the 


branches; they contain a ductile matter proper for 


the growth and nouriſhment of the tree; and this 


ductile matter they derive from the very ſubſtance 


of the brain, to which the arteries continually 
direct the lympha neceſſary for its ſupply. The 
brain, then, inſtead of being the ſeat of ſenſation, 
the principle of ſentiment, is nothing more than an 


organ of ſecretion, and of nutrition; but it is an or- 


gan which is highly eſſential, and without which 
the nerves could neither grow nor be preſerved, +» 
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It is an organ, alſo, which is larger in man, in 
quadrupeds, and in birds; becauſe in them. the 
number or the ſize of the nerves is greater than in 
fiſhes and inſets, which, on this very account, have 
little ſentiment. And here I cannot help remark- 
ing, that man has not, as has been pretended, a 
larger brain than any animal. There are ſpecies of 
apes, and of cetaceous animals, which, proporti- 
oned to the ſize of their body, have more brain than 
man ; another fa& which proves that the brain is 
neither the ſeat of ſenſation nor the principle of 
ſentiment, ſince, in this caſe, thoſe animals would 
have more ſenſation, and more ſentiment, than 
man. | 
If we conſider the manner in which plants are 
nouriſhed, we ſhall obſerve, that they do not receive 
the groſs parts of earth or water, and that theſe muſt 
be previouſly reduced by the heat into tenuous 
vapours. Inlike manner, 1n the nerves, the nutri- 
tion 1s ſolely performed by means of the moſt ſubtle 
parts of the humidity of the brain, which are re- 
ceived by the extremities or roots of the nerves, and 
thence carried into all the branches of the ſenſitive 
fyſtem. This ſyſtem, as has already been obſerved, 
forms an individual whole, of which the different 
parts have a connection ſo cloſe, a correſpondence 
fo intimate, that if one of them 1s injured, all the 
others are violently agitated. The ſlighteſt wound 
given to the ſmalleſt nerve is ſufficient to cauſe a 
hvely irritation in all the other nerves, and to threw 
the body into a convulſion; nor is it poſſible to re- 
move the pain, and the convulſion, without cutting 
away the nerve, above the injured part; and then 
all the parts to which the nerve joined become at 
once motionleſs and inſenſible. 
The brain ought not to be conſidered as a part of 
the ſame Kind with, nor as an organic portion of, 
the ſyſtem of the nerves, ſince, different both in 
Ks 
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its properties and in its ſubſtance, it is neither 
ſolid, nor elaſtic, nor ſenſible. I own that, when 
it is compreſſed, a ſtop is put to the action of ſen- 
timent; but even this proves, that it is a body fo- 
reign to this ſyſtem, which, acting then by its 
weight upon the extremities of the nerves, preſſes 
and numbs them; in like manner as a weight ap- 
plied to the arm, the leg, or any other part of the 
body, numbs the nerves of it, and deadens the 
feeling. So true is it, that this ceſſation of ſenti- 
ment, by compreſſion, is nothing more than a ſuſ- 
penſion, or a numbneſs, that in the inſtant the brain 
ceaſes to be compreſſed, ſentiment revives, and mo- 
tion 1s re- eſtabliſhed. I own, moreover, that by 
injuring the brain, ſo far as to reach the callous 
body, convulſions, a privation of ſentiment, and 
death itſelf enſues; but it is becauſe then the 
nerves are entirely diſordered, plucked up, as it 
were, by the root, and damaged in their very 
ſource. 
To the reaſons above produced I might add parti- 
cular facts, cqually calculated to prove, that the 
brain is neither the center of ſentiment, nor the ſeat 
of ſenſation. Animals, and. even children, have 
been known to come into the world without a head, 
and without the ſmalleſt portion of brain, who, ne- 
yertheleſs, were endowed with ſentiment, motion, 
and life, Whole claſſes are there of animals, as in- 
ſects and worms, in which the brain forms not a 
diſtinct or ſenfible maſs, in which there is only a 
part which correſponds with the ſpinal marrow, 
With more reaſon, then, might the ſeat of ſenſa- 
tion, and of ſentiment, be placed in the ſpinal mar- 
row, which is wanting in no animal, than-in the 
brain, which is not a part common to all ſenſible 
beings. : 
The grand obſtacle to the advancement of hu- 
man knowledge, lies not ſo much in things them- 
Vor. II. X ſelves 
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ſelves as in the manner in which we conſider them. 
However complicated the body of man may be, his 
ideas are ſtill more ſo. It is leſs difficult for us to 
view Nature as ſhe is, than to underſtand her as we 
repreſent her to ourſelves: ſhe is only veiled, but 
we abſolutely conceal her with a maſk ; we obſcure 
her by our own prejudices, and we ſuppoſe, that ſhe 
acts and operates as we act and as we think. Her 
actions, nevertheleſs, are evident, and our thoughts 
are obſcure; we judge of her operations from our own 
abſtracted ideas; we allot to her our expedients; we 
determine her deſigns by our own ; and we perpe- 
tually confound with her operations which are uni- 
form, with her actions which are certain, the illu- 
five and variable produce of our own imagination. 
I would not be underſtood to ſpeak of thoſe merely- 
arbitrary ſyſtems, of thoſe frivolous and imaginary 
hypotheſes, in which the moment we view them, we 
diſtinguiſh chimera uſurping the place of truth ; I 
complain of the methods by which we ſtudy Na- 
ture. Even experiment has been more productive 
of error than of truth ; and though of all methods it 


is the moſt certain, yet it is no longer ſo than while 


it is properly directed. The ſmalleſt deviation leads 
us into barren wilds, where we have only an obſcure 
glimpſe of a few ſcattered objects. Yet theſe we 
endeavour to unite by imputing to them, certain 
affinities and properties; and as we paſs and re-paſs 
with complacency over our own irregular ſteps, theſe 
appear to usabcaten andacertain path, which, though 
it terminates in nothing, all the world, however, 
follow : we adopt a certain method, and the con- 
ſequences derived from that we admit as prin- 
ciples. 

Of this I might give a proof by expoſing in its 
native colours the origin of what are called princt- 
ples in all ſciences, whether abſtracted or real. In 
the former, the general baſis of principle is Atfrac» 
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tion; that is to ſay, one or more ſuppoſitions : in the 
latter, principles are nothing more than conſe- 
quences, whether true or falſe, of the methods we 
have adopted. 

Not to mention at preſent any other ſtudy than 
that of anatomy, mult not the firſt man who, ſur- 
mounting his natural repugnance to it, ventured to 
open a human body, ſuppoſe, that by diſſecting it, 
by dividing it into all its parts, he would preſently 
obtain a knowledge of its ſtructure, its mechaniſm, 
and its functions? Doubtleſs he muſt; but find- 
ing the matter infinitely more complicated than he 
had imagined, he neceſſarily renounced thoſe pre- 
tenſions, and was forced to have recourſe to a certain 
method, not by which he might know and judge, 
but by which he might view, and view with accu- 
racy; This method, however, was not the acqui- 
fition of one man.; ſince it has required the labour 
of ages to be brought to perfection, and fince, even 
at this day, it is the ſole object of our moſt - ſkilful 
anatomiſts. Vet this method is not ſcience, it is 
nothing but the path which ought to lead to it, and 
which would have done ſo perhaps effectually, if 
men, inſtead of perpetually treading in a narrow 
and a beaten track, had proceeded to the compa- 
rative anatomy of man and of animals. For what 
real knowledge can be drawn from a ſolitary ob- 
ject ? Conſiſts not the foundation of all ſcience in 
the compariſon of diſſimilar objects, of their analo- 
gous and contrary properties, and of all their rela- 
tive qualities? If any thing abſolute exiſts, it 
comes not within the reach of our comprehenſion; 
we judge not, and we cannot judge, of things but by 
the relations they bear to each other. Thus when- 
ever, in any proceſs, we are ſolely employed on the 
immediate ſubject, when we confider it ſingly, and 
independently of what reſembles it, or of what dif- 
fers from it, no real knowledge can be obtained, 
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much leſs can any general principle be eſtabliſhed. 
We can only give names, and form deſcriptions of 
things. Hence it is, than in the courſe of three 
thouſand years, during which the human body has 
been diſſected, anatomy has ſtill remained nothing 
more than a nomenclature, and hardly any ſteps 
have been made toward its real object, the know- 
ledge of the animal ceconomy. 

Beſides, how many defects are there in the me- 
thod itſelf, which, however, ought to be plain and 
fimple, fince it depends on inſpection, and termi- 
nates ultimately in mere denominations 2 As this 
ſort of nominal knowledge we have miſtaken for 
actual ſcience, fo our only employment has been to 
augment, to multiply the number of names,. inſtead 
of limiting that of things; with a laborious minute- 
neſs we have endeavoured to find differences where 
every thing was alike. In creating new names we 
have imagined we have created new ſubjects ;; with 
ſtrict accuracy we have deſcribed the ſmaller parts, 
and the deſcription of ſome part till more ſmall, 
which preceding auatomiſts have forgotten or neg- 
lected, we have dignified with the appellation of a 
diſcovery. What, for example, are the teftes and 
uates in the brain, as they are termed, but parts of the 
brain, in every thing ſimilar, and unworthy of ſepa- 
rate names? Theſe names, firſt borrowed at ran- 
dom, or beſtowed from prejudice, are themſelves. 
become the ſources of new prejudices, and of ran- 
dom opinions; while other names gwen. to parts. 
which have been ſeen imperfectly, or which, per- 
haps, do not cyen exiſt, have proved ſources of 
freſh error ſtill. What andes what uſes have 
not been aſcribed to the pineal gland, and to the 
pretended vacant ſpace in the brain, though the one 
is nothing more than a gland, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether or not che other exiſts; this vacant ſpace 
veg probably produced ſolely by the hand of the 

anatomiſt, 
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anatomiſt, or, in other words, by his method of 
diſſection! What is in reality moſt difficult in the 
ſciences, is not, therefore, the comprehenſion of 
any one particular object, but the capacity of pre- 
viouſly removing the infinity of extraneous appen- 
dages with which they are enveloped : it conſiſts in 
removing the many falſe colours with which they 
are diſguiſed, in examining the foundation, and the 
produce of the method in which they are ſtudied, in 
ſeparating every thing merely arbitrary, and, in 
fine, in endeavouring to diſcover thoſe prejudices 
and miſtakes, which the mixture of truth with error 
has occaſioned. All this muſt be done in order to 
regain the path of Nature; but afterwards, if we 
mean to underſtand her, nothing more is neceſſary 
than to compare her with herſelf. 

In the animal ceconomy, ſhe appears to us parti- 
cularly myſterious and concealed, and that not only 
becauſe the ſubject is highly complicated, and be- 
cauſe the human body 1s of all her productions the 
leaſt fimple, but above all, becauſe it has not been 
compared with her, and becauſe, having neglected 
thoſe modes of compariſon which alone could give us 
any light into the matter, we have remained immerſed 
in the obſcurity of doubt, or bewildered in the vague 
labyrinth of hypotheſis. We havemillions of volumes 
deſcriptive of the human body, and hardly have we 
any ſketches with reſpect to the bodily ſtructure of 
animals. The moſt minute parts of man have been 
diſtinguiſhed, named, and defcribed ; and 'yet we 
know not whether, in animals, the ſmaller or even 
the greater parts belonging to the human fabric 
are to be found. We attribute certain functions to 
certain organs, without being informed whether, 
deprived of thoſe organs, other beings cannot exer- 
ciſe the ſame functions; inſomuch, that in all the 
explications which have been to given, relative 
to the animal aconomy, authors have laboured un- 

der 
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der the double diſadvantage of firſt engaging in 4 


moſt complicated ſubject; and afterwards reatoning 


on that ſubject without being able to judge of it re- 


latively, or to derive any aſſiſtance from analogy. 
For our parts, through the whole courſe of this 
work, we have followed a very different method. 
Comparing Nature with herſelf, we have conſidered 
her relatively, oppoſttely, and in her moſt diſtant 


extremes; and, without giving a detail at preſent 
of the relative parts of the animal œconomy, of 


which we have already had occaſion to treat, ſuch 
as the generation, the ſenſes, the motion, the ſenti- 
ment, the whole nature, of animals, it will be eaſy 
to perceive, that, after all our labour, ſometimes 
long, but always neceſſary, to remove falſe ideas, 
to deſtroy prejudices, and to ſeparate arbitrary opi- 
nions from the reality of thivgs, the only art which 
we have employed 1s compariſon. If we have been 
able to throw any light upon thoſe ſubjects, leſs is it 
to be attributed to genius than to the method which 
we have uniformly tollowed, and which we have 
rendered as general and as extenſive as our Know- 
ledge would permit. And as to this, we every day 
make ſome addition by the examination and diſſec- 
tion of the internal parts of animals, as; in order to 
reaſon properly upon the animal ceconomy, it is 
neceflary to have viewed in the ſame manner at leaſt 
all the different genera of animals, ſo we ſhall not 
be in haſte to give general ideas till we have firſt 
preſented the reſults of particular operarions. We 
thall content ourſelves with collecting into one view 
certain facts, which, though dependent on the 
theory of ſentiment and appetite, on which we will 
not at preſent farther expatiate, will alone, howe- 
ver, ſuffice to prove, that man, in a ſtate of nature, 
was not calculated to live upon herbage, grain, or 
fruits, and that at all times, with the greater part of 
D the 
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the animal creation, he delighted in feeding upon 
fleſh. 

The Pythagorean rule of diet ſo highly extolled 
by ſome philoſophers both ancient and modern, and 
even recommended by certain phyſicians, is not cer- 
tainly the diet preſcribed by Nature. In the in- 
fancy of the world, the golden age, as it is termed, 
man, innocent as the dove, ſought for no nouriſh- 
ment but the acorns of the foreſt, and the water of 
the ſtream, Surrounded with what was neceſlary 
for his ſubfiſtence, he was free from inquietude, 
lived independent, and was always at peace with 
himſelf, and with the animals. But preſently, loſin 
fight of his proper-dignity, he ſacrificed his liberty 
for the ſake of uniting in ſociety, and exchanged a 
life of indolent repolc for that of tumultuous war- 
fare. Of his nature, thus depraved, the firſt fruits 
were, an appetite for fleſh, a thirſt for blood; and 
this depravity the arts and manners of ſucceeding 
ages ſerved completely to confirm, 

Thus it 1s that certain, ſavage and auſtere philoſo- 
phers have in all ages reproached the civiliſed part 
of mankind, Flattering their own pride as indivi- 
duals, at the expence of the ſpecies in general, they 
have expoſed to view a picture which is only valua- 
ble from the contraſt it exhibits; perhaps, too, they 
may have done it becauſe it is proper ſometimes to 

reſent men with chimeras of happineſs. 

Did this ideal ſtate of innocence, of perfect tem- 
perance, of total abſtinence from fleſh, of profound 
peace and uninterrupted tranquility, in reality ever 
exiſt? No; it is a fable, in which man, like an 
animal, is employed to convey leſſons or examples. 
Can we even ſuppoſe virtue to have taken root in 
him before he entered into ſociety? Can it be truly 
ſaid, that ſavage nature ſtill merits our regret, or 
that man, fierce as the animals around him, ought 
to be conſidered as a more worthy being than the ci- 


viliſed 
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viliſed man, the poliſhed citizen? Yes, certainly: 
for all miſery ariſes ſolely from ſociety; and what 
matters it what virtues he poſſeſſed in that ſtate, if 
he was more happy then than he is now? Are not 
liberty, and health, and ſtrength, preferable to effe. 
minacy, to ſenſuality, to voluptuouſneſs, with ſlave- 
ry to accompany them? The privation of pain is 
at leaſt equal to the enjoyment of pleaſure ; and, in 
order to be completely happy, is there aught requi- 
Ate but a ſuppreſſion of our defires ? | 

If theſe obſervations are juſt, let us at the ſame 
time confeſs, that it were better to vegetate than to 
live; to have no appetites, rather than to enjoy the 
ſatisfaction of them; to ſleep through life in a per- 
fect apathy, rather than to open our eyes, to ſee and 
to feel. Let us agree to reſign our ſoul to a perpetual 
torpor, our mind to a perpetual darkneſs ;- let us 
relinquiſh the uſe of both ; let us put ourſelves in a 
ſituation inferior to that of the animals; let us, in 
fine, be nothing more than ſo many maſſes of inanis 
mate matter attached to the earth. 

But inſtead of diſcuſſing, let us diſcuſs; after 
having advanced arguments, let us produce facts. 
We have now before our eyes not the ideal, but the 
real, ſtate of Nature, Is the ſavage inhabitant of 
the deſert a tranquil animal? Is he a happy man? 
Far be it from us to ſuppoſe with a certain philoſo- 
pher, one of the moſt bitter cenſors of our ſpecies,* 
that there is a greater diſtance between a ſavage and 
a man in a pure ſtate of nature, than between a ſa- 
vage and ourſelves ; that the ages which paſted be- 
tore man acquired the uſe of ſpeech were more in 
number than thoſe which have been found neceſ- 
fary for bringing languages to perfection; evidently 
as it appears, that if we mean to reaſon upon facts, 
we ought to throw afide all ſuppoſitions whatever, 
nor have recourſe: to them till we have exhauſted 
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every thing that Nature of herſelf offers to our con- 
ſideration. This done, we ſhall deſcend by inſen- 
ſible degrees from the moſt enlightened, the moſt 
poliſhed nations, to nations which are leſs ſo ; from 
theſe nations to others yet more rude, but ſtill ſub- 
jected to kings, and to laws; from theſe to ſa- 
vages who do not all reſemble each other, but among 
whom there ſubſiſt as many different ſhades as in 
countries of which the inhabitants are civiliſed. Of 
the latter, ſome we ſhall find forming nations, and 
ſubjected to chiefs ; others, in ſmaller bodies, go- 
verned ſolely by certain uſages ; and others ſtill, the 
moſt ſolitary, the moſt independent of all, united 
in families, and ſubjected to their fathers. Thus an 
empire and a monarch, a family and a father, are 
the two extremes of ſociety ; and theſe extremes are 
likewiſe the limits of Nature, Were they to ex- 
tend farther, ſhould we not have found, in traver- 
ſing the different ſolitudes of the earth, human crea- 
tures void of ſpeech, the males and the females diſ- 
perſed, their children abandoned, &c.? I even 
aſſert, that inſtead of pretending, that the conſtitu- 
tion of the human body was wholly different origi- 
nally from what it is at this day, and that its growth 
was much quicker, it is not poſſible to maintain 
that mankind could ever have exiſted without form- 
ing families, ſince their offspring would certainly 
have periſhed had they not been ſupported and nou- 
riſhed for ſeveral ſucceſſive years; whereas animals 
newly brought forth could have occaſion for their 
mothers only for a few months. This phyſical ne- 
ceſſity is alone, then, a ſufficient demonſtration, that 
the human ſpecies could .not continue and be mul- 
tiplied but by the aid of ſociety, and that the union 
of fathers and mothers to their infants is natural, 
becauſe it is neceſſary. Now this union could not 
but produce a reciprocal and durable attachment 
between the parent and the infant; and this alone 
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was ſufficient to habituate them, moreover, to cer- 
tain geſtures, figns, and ſounds; in a word, to all 


the expreſſions of ſentiment, and of want; and this 


is allo proved by facts, fince the moſt ſolitary ſa- 


vages are found to poſſeſs, like other men, the uſe 


of ſigns, and of ſpeech. 


Thus we know what a ſtate of pure nature is; ; it 
is that of a ſavage living in a deſert, but living in a 
family, knowing his offspring, and knaun by them, 


uſing language, and capable of making himſelf under- 
Rood. Neither does the wild girl, brought from 
the'woods of Champagne, nor the wild man from 


the foreſts of Hanover, prove any thing to the con- 
trary, , Theſe individuals had lived in abſolute ſoli- 


rude, and could therefore have no idea of ſociety, 


no knowledge of figns, no capability of ſpe eech. 


But had they once met, Nature would have prompt- 
ed them to form an attachment with each other; 
and this attachment would have produced a kind of 
language, which, would at firſt be expreſſive of their 
own mutual love, and afterwards of the tenderneſs 
which they bore for their children, and which their 
children, in return, bore for them. After all, how- 


ever, theſe ſavages were born of parents who had 


lived in ſociety, and had, doubtleſs, been left in the 
woods, not in their earlief infancy, for then they 


would have periſhed, but at four, five, or ſix years 
of age; at an age, in fine, when they had 


ftrength of body ſufficient to procure their ſubſiſt- 


ence, though a capacity as yet too feeble to retain 
the ideas which might have been communicated to 
them. 

Let us, then, examine man in a ſtate of pure na- 
ture; in other words, let us examine the ſavage in 
His moſt ſolitary ſtate as the head of a family. If 


this in any degree proſpers, we prefently find him 


the chief of a ſociety fill more numerous, of which 
all the individuals have. contracted the ſame man- 
| ners, 
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ners, and continue to obſerve the ſame cuſtoms, as 
well as to ſpeak the fame language; ; at the third, or 
at moſt the fourth generation, we find new families 
{prov up, which, though alre: ady perhaps fepa- 
rated, yet, Till connected by the common attach- 
ment of cuſtoms; and of lang! nage, form a tribe; 
and theſe, encre: ng with time, will either be formed 
into a civiliſed nation, or will remain in a ſavage 
ſtate, as circumſtances may concur, 

This alternative will in a great meaſure” depend 
on the proximity to, or remoteneſs from, civiliſed 
men. If, living in a country where the climate is 
mild, and The foil is fruitfol, they are at liberty to 
occupy a conſiderable ſpace, beyond which. they 
meet with nothing but folita wy 2bod es, Or abodes 
which, if peopled, are peoplied with men ſavage as 
themſelves, they will remain in their priſtine ſtate, 
and, with the concurrence of other circumſtances, 
will become either faſt friends, or inveterate foes; to 
their neighbours. If, on the other hand, they live in 
a country where the climare is diſogrecable, and the 
ſoil is barren, they will find themſelves incomtmoded 
by their numbers, and will therefore make irrupti- 
ons, form colonies among, and confound themſelves 
with, other nations, or tribes, of which they will 
either become the conquerors, or the flaves. Thus 
man, whatever may be his fituation, and in what- 
ever region he may live, ſtill aims at ſociety; which 
is indeed an uniform effect of a neceffary cauſe, ſince 
it is connected with the very ellence of the ſyecic 83 
namely, its propagation. 

So much for ſociety, which, as we plainly ſee; i 
founded on Nature. After examining, in like man- 
ner, the appetites of our ſavages, we ſhalt find, tha“ 
none of them live ſolely on fruits, herbs, or ſeeds 
that they all prefer fleſh and 6h to ever other kind 
of food; and that they are fond of preparing for 
rhemnfely cs, or of procuring from others, a beverage 


lets 
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leſs inſipid. The ſavages of the South drink the 
Juice of the palm-tree ; thoſe of the North ſwallow 
in great quantities the loathſome oil of the whale ; 
others produce fermented; drink; and all of them, 
in general, have an abſolute predilection, a paſſion- 
ate fondneſs, for ſtrong liquors, Their induſtry, 
dictated by wants of the moſt urgent neceſſity, and 
excited by their natural appetites, amounts to no- 
thing more than the formation of a few inſtruments 
for the chace, and for fiſhing. A bow and arrows, 
a canoe and nets, are the grand and ultimate pro- 
duce of all their arts, of which none have another 
object but that of obtaining a ſubſiſtence ſuitable to 
their palate, And what 1s ſuitable to their palate, 1s 
ſuitable to Nature; for, as already we have re- 
marked,“ man, ſo far from being able to live on 
herbage alone, would periſh from inanitian were 
he not to receive more ſubſtantial food, Having 
but one ſtomach, and ſhort inteſtines, he cannot, 
like the ox, who has four ſtomachs, and whoſe in- 
teſtines are very long, receive much of this ſlender 
nutriment, which, however, would be abſolutely 
neceſlary, in order to make up by quantity the de- 
ficiency in quality, Little better would he be ſa- 
tisfied with fruit and with grain, of which too great 
a quantity would ſtill be requiſite for furniſhing a 
baer of organic molecules neceſſary for nutri- 
tion; and though bread is made of the pureſt parts 
of corn, though corn itſelf, and all other grain and 
2 having been improved by art, are more ſub- 
antial, and more nouriſhing, than when they poſ- 
ſeſſed only their relative qualities, yet man, reduced 
to bread, and to the leguminous produce of the earth 
for his ſole ſubſiſtence, would with difficulty drag 
on a feeble and a languiſhing exiſtence, p 
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Let us view thoſe pious ſolitaries who abſtain from 
every thing that has had life, who, from religious 
motives, renounce the gifts of the Creator, deny 
themſelves the uſe of ſpeech, ſhun ſociety, and ſhut 
themſelves up within conſecrated walls, at the very 
idea of which Nature recoils. Confined in theſe 
aſylums, or rather in theſe tombs ſet apart for the 
living, where nothing but death, as it were, ſur- 
rounds them, their lite ſeems not to be preſerved but 
by efforts. Though ſupported by their fervour (for 
the ſtate of the head has a connection with that of 
the body) they yet cannot reſiſt this cruel ſelf-denial 
beyond a.few years ; every day they leſs enjoy life 
than ſuffer an anticipated death ; and when the- hour 
of their diſſolution comes, it may be termed the 
hour in which they have ceaſed to die. 

Thus an abſtinence from all fleſh, far from bein 
agreeable to Nature, can only prove deſtructive to 
her; and, were man reduced to it, eſpecially in 
theſe climates, he could neither ſubfiſt nor be mul- 
tiplied. Perhaps this diet might be poſſible in more 
ſouthern regions, where the | arrive at greater 
maturity, where the plants are more ſubſtantial, 
and the roots are more ſucculent. The Brahmans, 
nevertheleſs, form rather a ſect than a people; and 
their religion, though very ancient, has ſeldom, 
however, been extended beyond their own ſchools, 
and never beyond one climate. 

This religion, founded upon metaphyſics, is a 
ſtriking example of the fate of human opinions. In 
collecting into one view its ſcattered remains, we 
ſhall plainly perceive, that the ſciences have been 
cultivated from great antiquity, and carried perhaps 
to a greater degree of perfection than they are at this 
day. Before modern times it was known, that all 
animated beings contain living and unperiſhable 
molecules, which paſs from body to body. This 
truth, originally adopted by a few philoſophers, and 

afterwards 
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afterwards embraced by numbers of mankind, re- 
tained not its purity but during the ages of light: 
A revolution of darkneſs ſucceeding, hving organic 
molecules were no longer remembered but inaſmuch 
as they might countenance a ſuppoſition, that every 
thing alive in the animal was apparently an unpe— 
riſhable whole, which was ſeparated from the body 
after death. This whole, viſionary as it was, ob- 
tained the name of ſoul, which people began to 
gonfider as a being actually exiſting in all animals; 
and to this i imaginary being, adding the real, though 
disfigured, idea of the pailage of living molecules, 
they afterwards maintained, that, after death, what 
they thus termed the fon! paſſed ſucceſſively and per- 
petually from body to body. To the tenets of this 
doctrine man was by no means confidered as an excep- 
tion. Preſently, uniting morals with metaphyſics, 
they eſtabliſhed it as a certain principle, that this 
ſurviving being retained in its tranſmigration all its 
former lentiments, affections, and deſires. Folly 
and Credulity ſtood aloof and trembled; and, in 
fact, with what horrors was not the idea accompa- 
nied, that the foul, after quitting its preſent agreea- 
ble abode, muſt neceffarily tranſmigrate into the 
noifome body of an unclean animal! Other terrors 
ſtill alarmed them, for fear is the neceſſary fore-run- 


ner of ſuperſtition. They dreaded, leſt in deſtroying 


an animal, they ſhould be the deſtroy ers of, perhaps, 


che miſtreſs they had loved, if not the parent who 
had given them being; every beaſt they reſpected, 
every beaſt they confidered as being in one degree 


Or other, in a ſtate of relationſhip to themſelves ; 


and, in a word, their maxim was, that, both froth 
motives of re and duty, they were obliged to ab- 
ſtain from every thing that had life. 

Such is the origin, and ſuch the progreſs, of a 
religion which is, of all others, the moſt ancient on 
the continent of the Indies; an origin which ſuffi⸗ 

Es ciently 
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ciently ſhows, that truth, when abandoned to the 
multitude, is ſoon disfigured ; that a philoſophical 
opinion becomes not a popular one, till its form has 
been changed; but that, by means of this prepara- 
tion, it may be eſtabliſhed into a religion, which 
will be the better-founded as the prejudice attending 
it may be the more general, and the more reſpected, 
and as, having for its baſis truths. badly underſtood, 
it muſt neceſſarily be ſurrounded, with obſcurities, 
and conſequently appear myſterious, venerable, in- 
comprehenſible; that afterward, fear mingling with 
reſpect, this religion will degenerate'i into ſuperſtition, 
into ridiculous practices; that theſe, neyerthelels, 
will take root, and Rfodure uſages, which will be at 
firſt ſcrupulouſly followed, but which, altering by 
little and little, will be ſo much changed with time, 
that even the opinion which gave birth to them will 
be no longer retained but by falſe traditions and pro- 
verbs, and will terminate by puerile tales and- ab- 
ſurdities. From theſe truths we ought to conclude, 
that every religion founded on human opinions is 
falſe and variable, and that it was the province of 
God alone to give us the true religion, which is not 
dependent on our opinions, which is unalterable, 
uniform, and will remain perpetually the ſame. 

But let us return to our ſubject.-An entire abſti- 
nence from fleſh can only ſerve to enfeeble Nature. 
Man, in order to enjoy health, ought not only to uſe 
this ſolid nouriſhment, but eventovaryit. If he means 
to acquire complete vigour, he ought to chooſe what 
is moſt agrecable to him; and as he cannot remain 
in an active ſtate, without procuring to himſelf new 
ſenſations, ſo he muſt allow a full extent to his 
ſenſes, indulge himſelf in a variety of .catablcs, as, 
in other reſpects, he would indulge himſelf with a 
variety oi objects, and thereby prevent the diſguſt 
occaſioned by an uniformity of nouril! ment; taking 
care, 
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care, however, to avoid every kind of exceſs, which 
is ſtill more injurious to him than abſtinence. 8 
Animals which have but one ſtomach, and whoſe 
inteſtines are ſhort, are forced, like man, to feed on 
eh. Of this affinity, and of this truth, we ſhall 
receive certain information by a relative compariſon 
of the fize of the inteſtinal canal in carnivorous ani- 
mals, and in thoſe that live ſolely on herbage. We 
thall then find, that the difference in their manner 
of living depends folely on the difference in their 
conformation, and that their nouriſhment is more 
or leſs folid as the receptacle for it is more or leſs 
capacious. 
Hence, however, it is not to be concluded, that 
thoſe animals which live ſolely on herbage are, from 
phyſical neceffity, as carnivorous animals are with 
reſpe& to fleſh, abſolutely confined to one kind 
of ſuſtenance. Solely is it to be underſtood, that 
thoſe which have ſeveral ſtomachs, or very large in- 
teftines, may be ſupported without this ſubſtantial 
_ aliment fo neceffary to others. It is not meant, that 
they might not ute it, or that if Nature had fur- 
niſhed them with arms, not only for the purpoſes of 
ſelf-defence, but for thoſe of attack and rapine, they 
would not have exerted them, and ſoon accuſtomed 
themſelves to fleſh and blood: fince we find, that 
ſheep, calves, goats, horſes, greedily eat milk and 
eggs, which are animal food, and that, unaided by 
*cuſtom, they do not retuſe meat which has been 


2 hathed, and ſeaſoned with ſalt. 


Witbout a violation of truth, then, may it be 
ſaid, that the generally - predominant appetite of ani- 
mals is for eth. and other ſolid food, and that this 


appetite is more or leſs vehement, more or leſs mo- 
derate, according to the particular conformation of 
each animal; fince, on taking a full view of Na- 
ture, we find it not only in man, but in quadruped 
animals, in fiſhes, in infects, and in urn 
whic 
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which indeed all fleſh ſeems to be particularly and 
ultimately deſtined. | x 

Ia animals, nutrition is performed by the organic 
molecules, which, feparated from the groſs parts of 
the food by digeſtion, mingle with the blood, and 
aſſimilate with all the parts of the body. But, inde- 
pendently of this grand effect, which ſeems to be the 
principal end of Nature, and which is proportioned 
to the quality of the aliment received, another ef- 
fect is produced, which depends ſolely on the quan- 
tity of it. The ſtomach and the inteſtines are ſupple 
membranes which form a ſpace of very conſiderable 
capacity in the body. Theſe membranes, in order 
to remain in their tenſe ſtate, and to counter- balance 
the force of the adjoining parts, are under a neceſſity 
of being always in ſome meaſure filled. If, for 
want of taking nouriſhment, this large ſpace hap- 
pens to be entirely empty, then the membranes, 
having no longer any inward ſupport, bear down, 
unite with, and glue to each other ; and theſe are 
the cauſes of oppreſſion and weakneſs, which are 
the firſt ſy mptoms of extreme want. 

Food, then, before it contributes to the nouriſh- 
ment of the body, ſerves as a kind of ballaſt to it; 
its preſence, its quantity or ſize, is neceflary, in or- 
der to maintain a due equilibrium among the interior 
darts, which all act and re-a& one on another, 

Vhen people die of hunger, it is lefs, then, becauſe 
the body has not been nourithed, than becaule it has 
not been balanced. Thus animals, thoſe of the moſt 
greedy, the moſt voracious nature eſpecially, when 
ttrongly impelled by want, and in a ſtate of exhau- 
ſtion, endeavour to fill up the vacancy within them 
with earth and ſtones. Clay has been found in the 
ſtomach of a wolf; and hogs eat it, as birds do peb- 
bles, &c. Nor is it from taſte, But neceſſity, that 
they do fo : it is becauſe their moſt urgent want is 
pot to refreſh the blood by a new chyle, but to 
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maintain the equilibrium of the forces in the grand 
parts of the animal machine. 1 : 


| | The WOLF. 
T's: wolf is one of thoſe animals whoſe appe-. 


tite for animal food is the moſt vehement, and 

whoſe means of ſatisfying this appetite are the moſt - 
various, Nature has furniſhed him with ſtrength, 
with cunning, with agility, with all thoſe requiſites, 
in a word, which fit an animal for purſuing, over- 
taking, and conquering its prey ; and yet, with all 
theſe, the wolf moſt frequently dies of hunger, for 
he is the declared enemy of man, Being long pro- 
: ſcribed, and a reward offered for his Reals he is 
obliged to fly from the habitations of man, and to 
live in the foreſt, where the few wild animals to be 
found, eſcape him either by their ſwiftneſs or their 
art; or are ſupplied in too ſmall a proportion to ſa- 
tisfy his rapacity. He is naturally dull and coward, 
ly; but frequently diſappointed, and as often re- 
duced to the verge of famine, he becomes ingeni- 
ous from want, and courageous from neceſfity. 
When prefled with hunger, he braves danger, and 
comes to attack thoſe animals which are under the 
protection of man, particularly ſuch as he can rea- 
dily carry away, lambs, ſheep, or even dogs them- 
ſelves, for all animal food comes then equally agree- 
able, If this cxcurfion has ſucceeded, he often re- 
turns to the charge, till having been wounded or 
cloſely purſued by the dogs, or the ſhepherds, he 
hides Hfmſelf by day. in the thickeſt coverts, and only 
ventures out at night; he then ſallies forth over the 
country, keeps peering round the villages, carries 
off ſuch animals as are not under protection, attacks 
the ſheep-folds, ſcratches up and undermines the 
threſholds of doors where they are houſed, enters 
| furious, 
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furious, and deſtroys every thing before he begins to 
fix upon and carry off his prey. Should theſe ſal- 
lies not ſucceed, he then returns to the thickeſt part 
of the foreſt, content to purſue thoſe ſmaller ani- 
mals, which, even when taken, afford him but a, 
ſcanty ſupply. He there goes regularly. to work, 
follows by the ſcent, opens to the view, ſtill keeps 
following, hopeleſs himſelf of overtaking the prey, 
but expecting that ſome other wolf will come to his 
aſſiſtance, and partake with him of the ſpoil. At 
laſt, when his neceſſities are very urgent, he boldly. 
faces certain deſtruction; he attacks women and 
children, and ſometimes ventures even to fall upon 
men; becomes furious by his continual agitations, 
and ends his life in madneſs. 

The wolf, as well externally as internally, ſo 
nearly reſembles the dog, that he ſeems modelled 
upon the ſame plan; and yet he only offers the re- 
verſe of the image. If his form be ſimilar, his na- 
ture is, however, ſo different, that he only preſerves 
the ill qualities of the dog, without any of his good 
ones. Indeed, they are ſo unlike in their diſpoſiti- 
ons, that no two animals can have a more perfect 
anti pathy to each other. A young dog ſhudders at 
the ſight of a wolf; he even ſhuns the ſcent of one, 
which, though unknowntohim, is yet ſo repugnant to 
his nature, that he comes trembling to take protec- 
tion near his maſter. A dog who is ſtronger, and 
who knows his ſtrength, briſtles up at the fight, 
teſtifies his animoſity, attacks him with courage, 
endeavours to put him to flight, and does all in his 

ower to rid himſelf of a; preſence. that is hateful to 
—. They never megt without either flying from, 
or fighting with each other; fighting too for life and 
death, and without mercy ,on either ſide. If the 
wolf is the ſtronger, he tears and devours his prey: 
the dog, on the contrary, is more generous, and 
contents himſelf with his victory; he does not ſeem 


to 
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to think, that the body of a dead enemy ſmells well ; he 


leaves him where he falls, to ferve as food for the 
crows, or for other wolves; for they devour each 
other; and when one wolf happens to be deſperately 
wounded, the reſt track him by his blood, and are 
ſure to ſhew him no mercy. . 

The dog, even in his ſavage ſtate, is not cruel; 
he is eafily tamed, and continues firmly attached to 
his maſter, The wolf, when taken young, becomes 
tame, but never has an attachment. Nature ts 
* in him than education: he reſumes, with 
age, his natural diſpoſitions, and returns, as ſoon 
as he can, to the woods from whence he was taken. 
Dogs, even of the dulleft kinds, feek the company 
of other animals; they are naturally diſpoſed to fol- 
low and accompany other creatures befide them- 
ſelves ; and even by inſtinct, without any education, 
take to the care of flocks and herds. The wolf, on 
the contrary, is the enemy of all ſociety ; he does 
not even keep much company with thoſe of his 
kind. When they are ſeen in packs together, it is 
not to be confidered-as a peaceful ſociety, but a com- 
bination for war : they teſtify their hoſtile intentions 
by their loud howlings, and by their fierceneſs diſ- 
cover a project for attacking fome great animal, ſuch 
as a ſtag or a bull, or for deſtroying ſome formida- 
ble dog. The inſtant their military expedition is 
completed, their ſociety is at an end; they then part, 
and each returns in filence to his ſolitary retreat. 
There is not even any ſtrong attachment between 
the male and female ; they ſeek each other only once 
a year, and remain but a few days together. They 
always couple in winter, at which time ſeveral males 
are ſeen following one female, and this affociation 
is ſtill more bloody than the former: they difpure 
moſt cruelly, growl, bark, fight, and tear each 
other; and it fometimes happens, that the majority 
kill the wolf which has been chiefly * by the 
emale. 
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female. It is uſual for the ſhe - wolf to fly from 
them all with him ſhe has choſen; and for this op- 
portunity.ſhe watches when the reſt are aſleep. 

The ſeaſon for coupling does not continue above 
twelve or fifteen days, and uſually commences among 
the oldeſt, thoſe which are young being later in their 
deſires. The males have no fixed time for engen- 
dering; they paſs from one female to another, be- 
ginning at the end of December, and ending at the 
latter end of February. The time of geſtation is 
about three months and an half; and new-born 
wolves are found from the latter end of April to the 
beginning of July. 

This ference 1 in the duration of the pregnancy 
of the -ſhe-wolf, who goes with young above an 
hundred days, and the Piech, who does not go with 
young above fixty, proves, that the wolf and-the 
dog, already fo different in diſpoſition, are ſtill more 
ſo in temperament, and in one of the principal et- 
fects of the functions of the animal ceconomy. Thus 
the wolf and the dog have never been taken for the 
fame animal, but by the mere nomenclators in na- 
tural hiſtory ; who, having only a ſuperficial know- 
ledge of Nature, never confider her in her full ex- 
tent, but exert all their endeavours to reduce her to 
their method, which is always detective, and med 
unoften contradicted by facts. 

The dog and the ſhe-wolf can neither 2 
together,“ nor produce an intermediate breed. 
Their temperament is different, their diſpoſition al- 
together oppoſite; the wolf lives longer than the dog; 
and the ſhe-wolf breeds but once a year, while the 
bitch breeds twice or thrice.” Theſe ſtriking dif- 
ferences are more than ſufficient . to demonſtrate, 
that in the ſpecies of the wolf, and of the dog, there 


* For an account of the experiment I made, in 1 . to af; 
certain the truth of this circumſtance ſce the hiſtory of the dogs 
p. 56 and 57 of the preſent volume, 
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is little affinity. Even examined externally, we ſhalt 
moreover eafily diſcover, that the wolf differs from 
the dog in ſeveral effential and permanent characte- 
riſties. The aſpect: of the head is different, as is 
alſo the form of the bones. In the wolf the cavity 
of the eye is obliquely placed, the orbit is inclined, 
and the eyes ſparkle during the night. He howls, 
inſtead of barking ; his movements are different, 
his ſtep is more equal and uniform, though more 
quick and more precipitate ; his body is more ſtrong 
and leſs ſupple ; his limbs are more firm, his Jaw- 
bones and teeth are more large, and his ſkin 1s 
more coarſe, and full of hair. 

In internal conformation, however, theſe ani- 
mals bear a ſtrong reſemblance to each other. The 
wolf couples exactly like the dog; the parts are 
formed in the ſame manner; and their ſeparation is 
hindered by the ſame cauſe. When the the-wolves 
are near their time of bringing forth, they ſeek 
ſome very tufted ſpot, in the thickeſt part of the 
foreſt: in the middle of this they make a ſmall open- 
ing, cutting away the thorns and briars with their 
teeth; and afterwards they carry thither a great 
quantity of moſs, which they form into a bed for 
their young ones. They generally bring forth five 
or fix, and ſometimes even nine at a litter. The 
cubs are brought forth, like thoſe of the bitch, with 
the eyes cloſed. . The dam ſuckles them for ſome 
weeks, and teaches them betimes to eat fleſh, which 
ſhe prepares for them, by chewing it firſt herſelf. 
Some time after, ſhe brings them ſtronger food, as 
field- mice, hares, partridges, and birds yet alive. 
The young wolves begin by playing with theſe, and 
end by killing them. The dam then ſtrips them of 
their feathers, tears them in pieces, and gives to 
each of her young a ſhare. They do not leave the 
den where they have been littered, till they are fix 
weeks, or two months old. They then follow the 
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old one, who leads them to drink to the trunk of 


ſome old tree where the water has ſettled, or to ſome 
pool in the neighbourhood. If ſhe apprehends any 
danger, ſhe inſtantly conceals them in the firſt con- 
venient place, or brings them back to their former 
retreat. In this manner they follow her for ſome 
months ; when they are attacked, ſhe defends them 
with all her ſtrength, and with more than her uſual 
ferocity. Though at other times more timorous 
than the male, yet at that ſeaſon ſhe becomes bold 
and fearleſs ; willing perhaps to teach the young 
ones future courage by her own example. It is not 
till they are about ten or twelve months old, and till 
they have ſhed their firſt teeth, and completed the 
new, that ſhe thinks them in a capacity to ſhift for 
themſelves, Then, when they have acquired- arms 
from Nature, and have learned induſtry and courage 
from her example, ſhe declines all future care of 
them, being again engaged in bringing up a new 
progeny. 

The males and females are in a capacity to en- 
gender when two years old. It is probable, that 
the females of this ſpecies, as well as of moſt others, 
are more early than the males; but this is certain, 
that they never deſire to copulate until their ſecond 
winter, when they may be ſuppoſed to have lived 
eighteen or twenty months ; and one ſhe-wolf which 
I reared did not become hot till her third winter, 
when ſhe was above two years and a half old. Huntſ- 
men aſſert, that in all the htters there are more males 
than females ; and this confirms the ſeemingly-ge- 
neral obſervation, in theſe climates at leaſt, that in 
all ſpecies, that of man not excepted, Nature pro- 
duces more of the former than of the latter. From 
them alſo we learn, that there are ſome of the males 
who attach themſelves to the female, and who ac- 
company her during her geſtation, till ſhe is ready 
to bring forth; that then the hides the place of her 
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retreat from the male, leſt he ſhould devour her 
cubs; but that, when they are brought forth, he 
takes the ſame care of them as the female, carries 
them proviſions, and, if the dam happens to be kil- 
led, rears them up in her ſtead. 

Il I cannot affert the truth of theſe facts, which ap- 
pear. to me even ſomewhat contradictory. Theſe 
animals require two or three years for their growth, 
and live to the age of fifteen or twenty; a circum- 
ſtance which corroborates what we have obſerved of 
many other ſpecies, in which the time allotted for 
their coming to perfection, forms the ſeventh part of 
the total duration of lite, 

The wolt grows grey as he grows old, and his 
teeth wear, like thoſe of moſt other animals, by 
uſing. He fleeps when his belly is full, or when he 
is fatigued, rather by day than night, and is always 
very eafily waked. He drinks frequently; and in 
times of drought, when there is no water to be 
found in the trunks of old, trees, or in the pools 
about the foreſt, he comes often, in the day, down 
to brooks, or lakes in the plain, Although very 
voracious, he yet ſupports hunger for a long time, 
and often lives four or five days without food, pro- 
vided he is ſupplied with water. | 

The wolf has great ſtrength, particularly in his 
fore-parts, in the muſcles of his neck and jaws, 
He carries oft a ſheep in his mouth without letting it 
touch the ground, and runs with it much ſwifter 
than the ſhepherds who purſue him; ſo that no— 
thing but the dogs can overtake, or oblige him to 
quit his prey. He bites cruelly, and always with 
owe vehemence in proportion as he is leſs re- 
ifted : for he uſes precautions with ſuch animals as 
attempt to ſtand upon the detenfive. He is coward» 
ly, and never fights but when under a neceſſity of 


ſatisfying his hunger, or of making good his re- 
treat, When he is wounded by a bullet, he is 
heard 
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Heard to cry out; and yet, when ſurrounded by the 
peaſants, and attacked with clubs, he never howls 
as the dog under correction; but defends himſelf in 
ſilepce, and dies as hard as he lived. 

His nature is, in fact, more ſavage than that of 
the dog; he has leſs ſenſibility and greater ſtrength. 
He travels, runs, and keeps plundering for whole 
days and nights together. He is in a manner inde- 
fatigable; and perhaps of all animals he is the moſt 
difficult to be hunted down. The dog is good-na- 
tured and courageous; the wolf, though ſavage, is 
ever fearful. It he happens to be caught in a pit- 
fall, he is for ſome time ſo frightened and aſtoniſh- 
ed, that he may be killed without offering to refiſt, 
or taken alive without much danger. At that in- 
ſtant, one may clap a collar round his neck, muz- 
zle him, and drag him along, without his ever gi- - 
ving the leaſt ſigns of anger or reſentment. At all 
other times, he has his ſenſes in great perfection. 
He imells a carcaſe at the diſtance of more than a 
league; he alſo perceives living animals a great 
way off, and follows them a long time upon the 
ſcent. Whenever he leaves the wood, he always 
takes care to go out againſt the wind. When juſt 
come. to its extremity, he ſtops to examine, by his 
ſmell, on all ſides the emanations that may come ei- 
ther from his enemy or his prey, which he very 
nicely diſtinguiſhes. He prefers thoſe animals which, 
he kills himſelf to thoſe he finds dead ; and yet, he; 
does not diſdain theſe, though ever ſo much infected, 
when no better is to be Fad. He is particularly, 
fond of human fleſh ; and perhaps, if he was ſuffi- 
ciently powerful, he would eat no other. Wolves 
have been ſeen following armies, and arriving in 
numbers upon the field of battle, where they de- 
voured ſuch dead bodies as were left upon the field, 
or but negligently interred. "Theſe, when once 
accuſtomed to human fleſh, ever after ſeek particu- 
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larly to attack mankind, chuſe to fall upon the 
ſhepherd rather than his flock ; ; and devour. women, 
carry off their children, &c. Theſe dreadful wolves 
are called ware-wolves, that is to ſay, wolves of which 
we ought to be aware. 

It ſometimes happens that a whole country is cat- 
led out to extirpate theſe moſt dangerous invaders. 
The hunting the wolf is a favourite diverfion amon 
the great o ſome countries: and it muſt be confel* 
ſed, it ſeems to be the moſt uſeful of any. Theſe 
animals are diſtinguiſhed by the huntfmen into the 
young wolf, the old wolf, and the great wolf. They 
are known by the prints of their feet: the older the 
wolf, the larger the track he leaves. That of the 
female is narrower and longer than that of the male. 
It is neceffary to have a very good ſtarter to put up 
the wolf; and it is even convenient to uſe every 
art to encourage him in his purſuit ; for all dogs 
have a natural antipathy to this animal, and are but 
cold in their endeavours. When the wolf is once 
put up, itis then proper to have grey-hounds to let 

y at him, in leaſhes, one after the other. The firſt 
leaſh is ſent after him in the beginning, ſeconded by a 
man on horſe-back; the ſecond is let looſe about 
half a mile farther, and the third when the reſt of 
the dogs come up with, and begin to bait him. 
He for a long time keeps them off, ſtands his 
ground, threatens them on all ſides, and often gets 
away; but uſually the hunters arriving, come in 
aid of the dog, and help to diſpatch him with their 
cutlafſes. When the animal is killed, the dogs te- 
ſtify no appetite to enjoy their victory, but leave 
him where he falls, a frightful ſpectacle, and even 
in death hideous. 

The wolf is ſometimes alſo hunted with hariers ; 
but as he always goes ſtraight forward, and often 
holds his ſpeed for a whole day together, this Kind 
of ChACe. 15 tedious and — at leaſt if the 
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hariers are not aſſiſted by grey-hounds, who may har- 
raſs him at every view. Several other arts have been 
alſo uſed to take and deſtroy this noxious animal. 
He is ſurrounded and wounded. by men and large 
houſe-dogs 3 he is ſecured in traps ; he is poifoned 
by carcaſes prepared and placed for that purpoſe, 
and is caught in pit-falls. Notwithſtanding all 
theſe precautions, the number of wolves remains 
nearly the ſame, eſpecially in thoſe countries which 
abound: much in wood, The Engliſh are ſaid to 
have totally extirpated them; yet I have been aſ- 
ſuted that they are ſtill to be found in ſome parts of 
Scotland. As there are fewer foreſts in South- 
Britain, their deſtruction was not attended with 
ſo much difficult, 6 
The colour of this animal differs according to the 
different climates in which it is bred, — often 
changes even in the ſame countty. Beſide the com- 
mon wolves which are found in France and Ger- 
many, there are others, with thicker hair; inclinin 
to yellow. Theſe, more ſavage and leſs noxious 
than the former, neither approach flocks nor habita- 
tions, and live rather by the chace than by rapine, 
In the northern elimates ſome are found quite black, 
and ſome white all over, The former are larger and 
ſtronger than thoſe of any other kinds. | 

The common ſpecies 1s very. much diffuſed in 
every part of the world, being found in Aſia, Africa, 
and America, as well as in Europe. The wolves 
of Senegal reſemble thofe of France, except that 
they are larger and, much fiercer than thoſe of Eu- 
rope; and the wolves of Egypt are ſmaller than 
thoſe of Greece, In the Eaſt, and particularly in 
Perſia, the wolf is trained up for a ſhow, bei 
taught to dance and play tricks; and one of has 
thus educated, according to Chardin, often ſells for 
four or five hundred crowns, 
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This fact is at leaſt a proof, that, by dint of time, 
and of a proper conſtraint, theſe animals are ſuſcep- 
tible of ſome kind of education.” From the experi- 
ence I have had of a few which were reared under 
my inſpection, I found that, while they are young, 
that is, in their firſt and ſecond year, they are tole- 
rably docile, and even courteous; that, if properly 
nouriſhed, they will neither ſeize fowls nor any 
other animals; but that, at the age of eighteen 
months, or two years, there is a neceſſity to chain 
them, in order to prevent them from running away, 
and doing miſchief. One I had, which, after ha- 
ving been allowed to live at large among ſome fowls 
for eighteen or nineteen months, never once attacked 


them, till one night, when, as a ſpecimen of what 


he might do, he killed them one by one, without 
devouring any of them. I had another, which, after 
having broken its chain, when about two years old, 
made his eſcape, though not till he had killed thoſe 
with which he had before been exceedingly familiar. 
T likewiſe had a ſhe-wolf which I kept for three 
years, and which, though confined, ' when very 
young, in a large yard, with a maſtiff for her only 
companion, would never, however, condeſcend to 
aſſociate with him, nor ſuffer him to approach her, 
even when in heat. Though more weak, ſhe was 
'yet more miſchievous ; on all occafions provoking, 
attacking, and biting the dog, who at firſt acted 
only on the defenſive, but at length, in his fury, 
ſtrangled her. CEE IP 8 

There is nothing, in any degree, valuable in this 
animal, but his ſkin. Of this the furriers make a 
covering, which, though warm and durable, is yet 
coarſe and unſightly. His fleſh is ſo bad, that it is 
loathed by all other creatures; nor is there an ani- 
nimal which cats, from inclination, the fleſh of the 
wolf, the wolf himſelf excepted, He exhales a moſt 
fetid odour from his mouth; as if in order to ſatiate 
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bis voracious appetite, he devours without diſtinc- 
tion whatever falls in his way, putrid fleſh, for ex- 
ample, bones, hair, and ſkins half-tanned, and 
ſtill covered with lime; he alſo vomits frequently, 
and diſcharges his excrements yet more often than 
he eats, In a word, every way offenſive, -a favage 
aſpect, a frightful howl, an inſupportable ſtench, a 
perverſe diſpoſition, fierce - habits ; he is hateful 
while living, and uſeleſs when dead. 


1 


* 


— 


* 


a 

| 2 animal has always been famous for his at- 

| tifices ; and the reputation he has thus ge- 
quired, he partly merits. What the wolf cannot ac- 
compliſh but by his ſuperior ſtrength, the fox ac- 
compliſhes' by his ſuperior cunning, Without at- 
tempting to oppoſe either the ſhepherd, his dog, 
or his flock, he finds an eaſier way to ſubſiſt. Pa- 
tient and prudent, he waits the opportunity for de- 
predation, and varies his conduCt as he perceives 
that circumſtances are varied. Self-preſervation 1s 
his grand object; and though as indefatigable. as 
the wolf, though ever more nimble than that ani- 
mal, he yet does not truſt entirely to the ſwiftneſs 
of his courſe, but contrives for himſelf an aſylum, 
to which he retires in caſes of neceſſity, and in 
which, ſheltered from danger, he brings up his 
young. | | * 2 
As among men, thoſe who lead a domeſtie life 
are more civiliſed, and more endowed with wiſdom, 
than thoſe who wander from place to place, ſo 
among animals, the taking poſſeſſion of an home, 
ſuppoſes in them a ſuperior degree of inſtinct. 
The choice of this habitation, the art of rendering 
it convenient, and of concealing the entrance to it, 
likewiſe indicate fuperior {kill and induſtry. | 
* R Furniſhed 
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Furniſhed with both theſe, the fox omits no op- 
ortunity of turning them to his advantage. He 
generally fixes his reſidence at the edge of a wood, 
and yet not far removed from ſome cottage, or ſome 
hamlet. From thence he liſtens to the erowing of 
the cock, and the cackling of other domeſtic fowls, 
Even at a conſiderable diſtance he ſcents them; he 
ſizes his opportunity, - conceals his approaches, 
creeps ſlyly along, makes the attack, and rarely rey 
turns without his booty, If he be able to get into 
the yard, he begins by levelling all the poultty 
without remorſe. - This done, he carries off a part 
of the ſpoil, hides it at ſome convenient diſtance, 
and again returns to the charge. Taking off ano» 
ther fowl in the ſame manner, he hides that alſo, 
though not in the ſame place; and this method he 
practiſes for ſeveral times together, till, warned by 
the approach of day, or the noiſe of the family, he 
finally retires, The ſame arts are obſerved when he 
finds birds. entangled in ſpringes laid for them by the 
fowler; with whom the fox taking care to be be- 
fore-hand, very expertly ſnatches the birds out of the 
ſnare, conceals them in different places, leaves them 
there ſometimes for two or three days, and 1s never 
at a loſs to recover his hidden treaſure. Equally is 
he alert in ſeizing the young hares and rabbits, be- 
fore they have ſtrength. enough to eſcape him ; and 
when the old ones are wounded and fatigued, he is 
ſure to come upon them in the moments of diſtreſs, 
ahd to ſhew them no mercy. In the ſame manner 
he. finds out the neſts of the partridge, and the quail, 
and ſeizes the mother while fitting, The quantity 
of game which he deſtroys is indeed prodigious ; 
and it muſt be allowed, that if the fox is leſs injuri- 
ous to the. peaſant than the wolf, he is, however, 

much more ſo to the gentleman. 
The chace of the fox requires leſs preparation 
than that of the wolf; and if it is more eaſy, it is 
ag 
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alſo more amuſing. Though the dog has a natural 
repugnance to purſue the wolf, yet the fox he pur- 
ſues with pleaſure, and often even in preference to 
either the ſtag or the hare. He is uſually chaced by 
a large kind of harier or hound, aſſiſted by tarriers, 
or a finaller breed. The inſtant he perceives him- 
ſelf purſued, he makes to his kennel, and takes re- 
fuge at the bottom of it; but the whole pack coming 
to the mouth, redouble their rage and vehemence, 
and the little tarrier boldly ventures in. It often 
happens that the kennel is made under a rock, or 
among the roots of old trees; and in ſuch caſes, the 
fox cannot be dug out, nor is the tarrier able to 
contend with him at the bottom of his hole. 

this contrivanee he continues ſecure; but when he 
can be dug out, the uſual way is to carry him in a 
bag to ſome open country, and there ſet him looſe 
before the hounds. - His ſhifts to eſcape, when all 
retreat to his kennel is cut off, are various and ſur- 
priſing. Though he proceeds in a direct line before 
the hounds, yet, as he always chooſes the moſt 
woody grounds, flies to a great diſtance - without 
ſtopping, and takes thoſe paths which are moſt en- 
tangled with thorns and briars, he ſeldom fails to 
harraſs and fatigue them greatly. | 

In order to deſtroy the fox, a method ſtill more 
convenient is, to lay traps for him furniſhed with 
fleſh, or with a live pigeon or fowl. I one day ſuſ- 
pended upon a tree, at the diſtance of nine feet from 
the ground, ſome meat, bread, bones, &c. to which, 
the very night following, the foxes had been ſo eager 
in leaping, that, in the morning, the ground all 
around appeared trodden hke a barn-floor. He is 
an animal fo voracious, that nothing ſeems to come 
amiſs to him. With equal avidity does he eat eggs, 
milk, cheeſe, fruit, and particularly grapes. When 
denied a ſufficiency of leverets and partridges, he falls 
upon rats, mice, ferpents, toads, and lizards, Which 


he 
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he deſtroys in great numbers, and thereby renders ar 
leaſt one ſervice to mankind. Inſects and ſhell-fſh 
he is likewiſe, for want of other food; known to 
eat. In' vain, too, does the hedge-hog roll itſelf 
up into a ball to oppoſe him; this determined glut- 
ton teizes it till it is obliged to appear uncovered, 
and then devours it. The waſp and the wild bee 
are attacked by him with equal ſucceſs. Though 
at firſt they fly out upon their invader, and actually 
oblige him to retire; yet this repulſe is but for a 
few minutes, till he has rolled himſelf upon the 
ground, and thus cruſhed ſuch as may have ſtuck 
to his ſkin : he then returns to the charge, and at 
length by dint of perſeverance, obliges them to 
abandon their combs, which he greedily devours, 
both wax and honey. | 
Though the fox greatly reſembles the dog, eſpe- 
cially in the internal parts, his head is, however, 
larger in proportion to his body, his ears are ſhorter, 
his tail is much more bulky, his hair is more long 
and buſhy, and his eyes are more oblique. He 
likewiſe differs from the dog in a ſtrong and offen- 
five ſmell which is peculiar to his ſpecies ; but in no 
reſpect are theſe two animals ſo much unlike as in 
diſpoſition; the moſt eſſential characteriſtic of all, 
The fox is not eaſily tamed 3 he can never be ren- 
dered entirely domeſtic, and pines away when long 
denied his liberty, He refuſes to engender with the 
bitch ;* and if he does not teſtify the antipathy of 
the wolf to her, yet he diſcovers nothing but indif- 
ference, The ſhe-fox brings forth fewer at a time 
than the bitch, and that but once a year. Her lit- 
ter is generally four or five, rarely fix, and never 
fewer than three. While ſhe is pregnant, ſhe ſel- 
dom ſtirs from her burrow, or kennel, where ſhe 


* For a confirmation of this truth, ſee the hiſtory of the dog, 
p; 57 and 58, of che preſent volume, | 
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prepares for the reception of her young. Her 
beat begins in winter, and by the month of 
April we find young foxes produced. When ſhe 
finds that the place of her retreat is diſcovered, and 
that, if during her abſence, her cubs have been 
diſturbed, ſhe removes them one after another, and 
endeavours to find them out a 78 of greater ſecu- 
rity. They are born blind, like dogs; like them 
too, they are eighteen months or two years in coming 
to perfection, and live about thirteen or fourteen 
years. As * 
The ſenſes of the fox are as good as thoſe of the 
wolf ; his ſentiment 1s more acute, and the organ 
of his voice is more ſupple, and more perfect. The 
wolf is never heard but by dreadful howls, while 
the fox only yelps, barks, and ſends forth a moan- 
ful ſodnd, reſembling the cry of the peacock. His 
tones too are different, according to the different 
ſentiments with which he is affected. He has one 
ſound expreſſive of deſire, another of murmur, an- 
other of ſorrow, and another of pain. The latter 
is never heard from him unleſs in the inſtant that he 
is wounded by a fire- arm, and has loſt the uſe of 
ſome member : for no other wound does he exert 
the cry of pain; and, like the wolf, when attacked 
with cudgels alone, he never murmurs, but will de- 
fend himſelf with obſtinacy, and fight in filence, to 
the laſt gaſp. He bites dangerouſly, and with ſuch 
determined fury, that, in order to make him relin- 
quiſh his hold, ponderous wood, and even iron bars 
are neceſſary, When he yelps, the ſounds he 
emits reſemble thoſe of a dog when he barks, and 
are very precipitate. It is uſually at the cloſe of his 
yelping, that the voice becomes ſtrongeſt, loudeſt, 
and fimilar to the cry of the peacock. In winter, 
eſpecially while the froſt and ſnow continue, he fre- 
quently exerts his voice; and in ſummer, on the 
contrary, he is almoſt entirely mute. In this ſeaſon 
"Ver. II. B b 16 
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it is, that his hair falls off, and is renewed; thou 
of young foxes, or of foxes taken in ſummer, the 
ſkin is held in little eſteem. The fleſh of the fox is 
not ſo bad as the fleſh of the wolf. Dogs, and even 
men, eat it in autumn, eſpecially if the animal has 
fed on, and been fattened with grapes; and in 
winter, good furs are made of his ſkin. He fleeps 
ſo ſound, that, however cloſely approached, there 
is no great danger of awaking him. When he does 
go to ſleep, he puts himſelf into a round poſition, 
ike the dog; but when he only means to reſt him- 
ſelf, he ſtretches out his hind legs, and remains flat 
upon his belly. In this poſture he watches for the 
birds as they perch on the hedges; who no ſooner 
perceive him than, knowing him for their mortal 
enemy, they give each other warning of their ap- 
proaching danger. The jack-daw and the- magpie, 
in particular, often follow him along to the diftance 
of ſome hundred paces, ſtill towering beyond his 
reach, and with their cries, and notes of hoſtility, 
appriſing other animals to beware. | 
As the fox has a very ſtrong and diſagreeable 
odour, there is a neceſſity for keeping them at a 
certain diſtance from any houſe; and for this rea- 
ſon, it probably is, that he is leſs eaſily tamed.than 
the wolf, with reſpect to whom this precaution is 
needleſs. A few foxes, taken when very young, I 
have reared myſelf ; and as, by the age of five or 
fix months, they began to chace the ducks and the 
hens, I thought it proper to chain them. Three of 
the number, one female, and two males, I kept for 
two years. Ineffectual were all my efforts to make 
the latter copulate with bitches, though they had 
never been allowed to ſee a female of their own ſpe- 
cies, and though they had every appearance of be- 
ing ſtimulated with the moſt violent inclination to, 
copulate. No fooner, however, was the ſhe- fox 
preſented to them, than they covered her, notwith- 
— ſtanding 
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Fanding their being chained ; in conſequence of 
which, ſhe. produced four young ones. Theſe very 
foxes which had attacked the poultry, when at li- 
berty, would never touch them after they were 
chained, A living fowl was frequently fixed to a 
pot within their reach; they were left to paſs the 
night together; and though the foxes were even pre- 

viouſly kept ſhort of food, yet they forgot not that 
they were chained, and did not, to the laſt, once 
offer to touch her. 

Of all wild animals, the fox is moſt ſubjected to 
the influence of climate; ; and there are found nearly 
as many varieties in this ſpecies, as in that of any 
domeſtic animal. The generality of the _ Frenc 

| foxes are red; of ſome, however, the hair is of a 
greyiſh caſt ; and, of all, the tip of the tail is white, 
In the northern countries we find foxes of all cos 
lours; black, blue, grey, iron-grey, filver-grey, 
white, white with red legs, white with black heads, 
white with the tip of the tail black, red with the 
throat and belly entirely white, and laſtly, with a 
ſtripe of black running along the back, and another 
croſſing it at the ſhoulders, Of theſe laſt, the neck 
is black, and they are larger in, ſize than others, 

The common kind, however, is moſt generally 
diffaſed, They are not only found in Europe, but 
in the northern and temperate climates of Afia, and 
in America; though in Africa, and in countries 
near to the equator, they are very rate. Thoſe 
travellers who talk of having ſeen them at Calicut, 
and in other ſouthern provinces of India, have 
taken the jackal for the fox. Ariftotle himſelf has 
fallen into a fimilar error, when he tells us, that the 
foxes of Egypt were ſmaller than thoſe of Greece; 
theſe little Egyptian foxes being nothing more than 

pole-cats, of which the ſtench is intolerable. 

The fur of the white fox is held in no great eſti- 
mation, becauſe the hair falls caſily off; the ſilver- 


grey 
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grey is reckoned better; and the blue and. the 
iped ones are prized on account of their rarity. 
Of all others, however, the fur of the black fox is 
the moſt valuable, and yields to none, but that 
of the "ſable, either in colour or price. Theſe 
black foxes we meet with at Spitzberg, in Green- 
land, in Lapland, in Canada; in which laſt 
country there are alſo ſome of the ftriped ſpecies, 
though the common kind are not ſo red as in France, 


and their hair is longer, and more plentiful, 
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(HE badger is a lazy, diſtruſtful, ſolitary ani- 
mal, that retires far from the approach of 
man, and digs to itſelf a ſubterranean reſidence, 
Not only does it ſeem to ſhun ſociety, but even 
the light of day; ſpending three-fourths of its 
exiſtence, in its obſcure... retreat, and never ven- 
turing from it but in ſearch of food. It burrows in 
the ground. with particular facility, as its body is 
rather. of an. oblong form, and its claws, thoſe 
eſpecially of the fore feet, ate very long and com- 
pact. The hole which it thus forms to itſelf, is often 
at a very great diſtance from the ſurface of the earth, 
and the. paſſage to it is always oblique and winding. 

_ The fox, who is leſs expert at ſuch excavations, 
often appropriates to his own convenience the la- 
bours of the badger. Unable to compel it from 
its retreat by force, it often drives it from it by 
ſtratagem, often remains a fixed .centinel at the 
mout of the paſſage, diſturbs it, and, as an infal- 
Gble expedient, it is ſaid, emits his ordure. The 
hadper gone, he immediately aſſumes poſſeſſion of 
it, enlarges it, and every way accommodates it to 
his own purpoſe. Though forced to remove to an- 
other habitation, this animal does not, however, re- 
more 
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move to another country. At a little diſtance from. 
its old burrow, ,.it forms to itſelf a. new one, from 
which it never ſtirs but at night, and to which, af- 
ter a ſhort excurſion, and eſpecially when there is 
the ſmalleſt dread of danger, it, preſently returns. 
In this precaution alone confiſts its ſafety; as, from 
the ſhortneſs of its legs, it is by no means able to fly 
with expedition. The dogs eaſily overtake it, when 
it is at any diſtance from its hole; and then, uhng 
all its ſtrength, all its powers of reſiſtance, it throws 
itſelf upon its back, and defends itſelf with deſpe- 
rate 3 As its ſkin is very thick, and its 
teeth and jaw- bones, it legs and claws, are very 
ſtrong, ſo it is enabled to fight with obſtinacy; and 
it is {cldom,. that, even in the 1nidſt of its enemies 
it dies unrevenged. | | 
© Formerly, when theſe animals were more com- 
mon than they are at. preſent, terriers were trained 
up to hunt, and take them in their burrows ; which 
indeed is no taſk, as the badger, continuing” to 
deepen its hole when invaded, tumbles down the 
earth in great quantities, in order either to ſtop the 
rogreſs of the dogs, or to bury them under it. 
The only certain method of diſlodging this animal 
is, when it is ſuppoſed, that the dogs have reached 
it, and confined it to a certain ſpot, to open a paſ- 
ſage immediately over it. When taken, it muſt 
firit be held faſt with pincers, and then muzzled, in 
order to prevent it from biting. 
Several badgers have been brought to me after 
having been catched in this manner ; and ſome of 
them I kept a long time. The young ones are eaſily 
tamed'; they will play with young dogs, and, like 
them, will follow any perſon whom they know, and 
from whom they receive their food; but the old 
ones, in ſpite of every effort, ſtill remain wild. 
They are neither miſchievous nor voracious, as the 
fox and the wolf are, yet they are carnivorous j 
„ + bk. ; an 
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and though raw-meat is their favourite food, yet. 
they will eat any thing that comes in their way, as 
fleſh, eggs, cheeſe, butter, bread, fiſh, fruit, nuts, 
roots, '&c, They fleep the greateſt part of their 
time, without, however, being ſubject, like the 
mountain-rat, or the dor-mouſe, to a torpor during 
the winter ; and thus it 1s, that, though they feed 
moderately, they yet are always fat, aint; Lond Lb 
Their hole they keep exceedingly clean, nor are 
they ever known to void their ordure in it. The 
Male is rarely to be found with the female; and the 
latter, when ſhe is about to be delivered, collects a 
; — xc of graſs, which having bundled 'up intq 
he form of a faggot, ſhe carries along, between her 
legs, to the bottom of her burrow, and converts 
into a commodious bed for herſelf and her young 
ones. It is in ſummer that ſhe brings forth, and 
her uſual number at a birth is three or four. Theſe 
ſhe feeds at firſt with her milk, and afterwards with 
ſuch petty prey as ſhe can ſurpriſe. She ſeizes 
young rabbits in the warren, robs birds of their 
young, while yet in the neſt, finds out where the 
wild Pes have laid up their honey, where field- 
mice, lizards, ſerpents, and graſs-hoppers, are to 
he met with; and carries all to her expecting brood, 
which ſhe frequently brings forward to the mouth of 
her hole, whether, when ſhe means to ſuckle them, 
or to give them ſomething to eat, rf 
Theſe animals are naturally of a chilly' tems 
perament. Such as are reared in a houſe ſeem to be, 
never more happy than when near a fire, which, 
however, they ſometimes approach fo cloſe, that 
they burn themſelves in a dangerous manner. 


They are likewiſe very ſubject to the mange; and, 


unleſs carefully waſhed, the dogs that penetrate 
into their burrows are ſeized with the ſame diſtem- 


per. | 
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The hair of the badger is always filthy ; between 


the anus and the tail there is an opening, which, 
though it has no communication with any interior 
part, and is hardly an inch deep, continually 
emits, however, an oily liquid. This the animal 
is fond of ſucking. Its fleſh is not abſolutely nau- 
ſeous; and of its ſkin are made coarſe furs, collars 
for dogs, trappings for horſes, &c. 

In this ſpecies we know of no varieties, but what 
have been erroneouſly or unneceſſarily produced by 
nomenclators. . 'Thoſe ſpecies, it is to be obſerved, - 
in which there ſubſiſt actual varieties, are uſually 
very abundant, and generally diffuſed ; whereas the 
badger is one of thoſe animals which are leaſt nu- 
merous and moſt confined. We are not certain that 
it is to be found in America, unleſs we confider as 
a variety of the ſpecies the animal ſent from” News 
York, of which Mr. Briſſon gives a ſhort 9 
tion, under the name of the White Bader. It exiſts 
not in Africa; for the animal of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which Kolbe deſcribes under the name of 
the Stinking Badger,“ belongs to a different ſpecies; 
and we doubt whether the fora of Madagaſcar, 
mentioned by Flacourt, is an actual badger, though 
he tells us, that it reſembles the French badger. 

From other travellers we have no accounts of this 
animal; and Doctor Shaw even obſerves, that it is 
utterly unknown in Barbary. It appears likewiſe, 
that it is not to be found in Aſa; and that it was 
not known to the Greeks, is plain, becauſe it is un- 
noticed by Ariſtotle, and becauſe in the Greek lan- 
guage, there is not even a name for the badger. 
The truth is, that this ſpecies, originally produced 
in the temperate climates of Europe, has hardly 
been diffuſed beyond the confines of Spain, France, 


Our author calls it, Blaireau Puant: 


Italy, 
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Italy, Germany, England, Poland, and Sweden, 
and that, even in theſe countries, it is far from be- 
ing common,” It is farther to be remarked, that 
there are not only no varieties in the ſpecies of the 
badger, but that it is an animal whieh does not even 
approach any other ſpecies. Its characteriſtics ſtrik- 
mg and ſingular: to it excluſively belong certain 
alternate ſtripes which it has upon the head, and a 
Rind" of bag which it has under the tail. Its body, 
Rkewiſe, is almoſt entirely white above, and black 
| below; whereas in other animals, the belly is al- 
"Ways of a darker colour than the back. | 


% 
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HE Otter is a voracious animal which, more 
f fond of fiſh than of fleſh, is ſeldom found but 
at the fſides of lakes and rivers. It ſwims with more 
facility than even the beaver, whoſe hind- feet only 
have membranes, and of whoſe fore - feet the toes 
are ſeparated. All the feet of the otter, on the con- 
trary, have membranes; and it can hardly walk 
more faſt than it ſwims. It does not venture into 
the ſea, like the beaver, but in rivers it ſwims either 
with the ſtream, or againſt it, to conſiderable di- 
Wages 5 ge NY c 
+ Accurately confidered, the otter cannot be an- 
nounced an amphibious animal, that is, an animal 
which is equally capable of living in air and in wa- 
ter. In the latter element, it cannot, from its con- 
formation, reſide, and it is under almoſt as much 
neceſſity of breathing as any terreſtrial animal. We 
even find them drowned when they happen to have 
been entangled in a net; and this evidently for 
want of having had time to deſtroy it, and thereby 
effect their eſcape. Its teeth are like thoſe of the 
pole cat, though larger and ſtronger in proportion 4 
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the ſize of the body. For want of fiſh, frogs, wa- 
ter-rats, or other nouriſhment, it will eat the young 
branches, and the bark, of aquatic trees; and in 
ſpring, it will in like manner eat new graſs. Of 
cold it is as little afraid as of moiſture. It couples 
in winter, and brings forth in the month of March. 
Three or four is the number generally produced at a 
birth ; and I have myſelf frequently had young ones 
brought to me by the beginning of April. 

From the aukwardneſs of its motions, from the 
meanneſs and deformity of its figure, and from its 
cry, which ſeems to be mechanical, and which it 
repeats without intermiffion, one would conclude it 
to be a ſtupid animal. The otter, however, becomes 
induſtrious with age, at leaſt enough ſo to wage a 
ſucceſsful war againft the tribes of fiſhes, which, 
with reſpect to inſtinct and fentiment, are greatly 
inferior to other animals; and yet, I have great dif- 
ficulty to believe, that it has, I do not mean the ta- 
lents, but even the habitudes, which we aſcribe to 
the beaver ; as that, for example, of beginning b 
ſwimming againſt the ſtream, in order to return wi 
greater eaſe along with the current, when its appe- 
rite is ſatisfied, or when it is loaded with prey ; that 
of rendering its habitation commodious, and even 
hning it with boards, in order to render it lefs moiſt; 
that of laying in a large quantity of fiſh, as a proviſion 
againſt a future ſcarcity ; and, in fine, I doubt of its 
docility, of the cafe with which it is rendered fo far 
tame and ſubſervient as to fiſh for its maſter, and to 
carry along us booty with him, even. into the very 
kitchen. All I know for a certainty is, that the 
otter does not dig its own habitation, that it fixes 
its refidence - in the firſt hole that offers, under the 
root of the willow or poplar-tree, in the clefts of 
rocks, and even among piles of floating wood; that 
there the female hkewite brings forth her youngs 
that in its hole we find heads and bones of fithes ; 

Vor. II. ee that 
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that it frequently changes its refidence z chat if 
drives away, or diſperſes, its young ones at the ex- 
piration of fix weeks, or two months; that thoſe I 
attempted to tame, teſtified an inclination to bite, 
even when they were fed on milk, and as yet una- 
ble to chew fiſh ; that after T had kept them” a few 
days they became more mild, probably becauſe, 
from indiſpofition, they had become more weak ; 
that, far from being eafily habituated to a domeſtic 
life, all thoſe which I carefully endeavoured to rear 
did not ſurvive the early period of infancy ; that, in 
fine, the otter is of a diſpoſition ſavage and eruel; 
that when it obtains acceſs to a fiſh-pond, it does 
there what the pole-cat does in a hen-houſe, it de- 
ſtroys more fiſh than it can eat, and chen carries off 
one in its mouth. 

The hair of the otter is hardly ever Known to ſhed; 
yet its winter coat, which is more brown, and ſold 
for more money, than its ſummer one, makes a very 
good fur. In the time of Lent, ſome people eat its 


fleſh, which in fact has a diſagreeable flavour of the 


#fſh on which it has fed, or rather of the marſhy 

laces in which it has lived. Its retreat is always 
infected with the ſtench of the fiſh which they have 
deftroyed but not devoured, and ſuffered to rot 
around it. The dogs have no averſion to chace it; 
nor have they any difficulty to overtake it, when it 
is at a diſtance from its hole, or from the water. 
When they ſeize it, however, it defends itſelf ob- 
ſtinately, bites them cruelly, and ſometimes with 
To much ſtrength and inveteracy, as to ſnap aſunder 
the bones of their legs, and to render it neceſſary to 
K1ll it, in order to make it quit its hold. The bea- 
ver, nevertheleſs, which is not an animal remarka- 
ble for ſtrength, chaces the otter, and will not 
allow it to hve near the place which he himſelf 
Trequents, 


Thou oh 
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Though the ſpecies is not yery numerous, yet it 
is generally to be met with in Europe, from Sweden 
to Naples, as alſo. in North-America. It was well 
known to the Greeks, and is probably to be found 
in all temperate climates, eſpecially if they abound 
in water, The otter can neither inhabit burnin 
ſands, nor barren deſarts; and is equally averſe to 
rivers which are too ſparingly or too copiouſly inha- 
bited. I am by no means of opinion that it exiſts 
in very hot countries; for the Jiva or Carigujuibe, 
which 1s called the Brafilian otter, and which 1s like» 
wiſe found at Cayenne, ſeems to be of an approxi- 
mate, though different ſpecies, The otter of North- 
America, on the other hand, reſembles in every res 
ſpect the European otter; unleſs it is that the fur 
is more black and beautiful than that of the otters 
which are to be found in Sweden and Muſcovy, 
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"HE generality of naturaliſts have conſidered 
the fouine and the martin, as animals of one 
and the ſame ſpecies. That they copulate together, 
is a circumſtance which, unſupported by any other 
teſtimony than that of Geſner and of Ray, who 
only mention it. indeed, on the authority of Albert, 
appears to me ſo far doubtful, that I am, on the 
contrary, inclined to ſuppoſe, that, as it in fact ap- 
pears that they do not copulate together, they form 
two diſtinct and ſeparate ſpecies, ; 
Were the martin a wild fouine, or were the 
fouine a tame martin, we ſhould be able to make 
the ſame remark of them as we do of the wild and 
of the tame cat. The former would uniformly 
preſerve the ſame characteriſtics, and the latter 
would vary; as we ſee in the wild cat which re- 
mains always the ſame, and in the tame one which 
bot) aſſumes 
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aſſumes all ſorts of colours. The fouine, on the 
contrary, or, otherwiſe to diſtinguiſh it, the tame 
martin, never varies, Its characteriſtics are peculiar 
to itſelf, and are all as permanent as thoſe of the 
wild martin; a circumſtance which alone might 
prove, that there is between theſe' animals ſome- 
thing more than a mere variety, a imple difference, 
produced by a ſtate of domeſticity. Without any 
foundation at all, indeed, is the fouine diſtin- 
uiſhed by the appellation of the tame martin; ſince 
in no degree is it more tame than the fox, who ap- 
proaches the habitations of man, in the ſame man- 
ner as itſelf in ſearch of prey, and ſince it has no 
more familiarity, no more communication, with 
the human ſpecies, than any other animal which we 
characteriſe as ſavage. ' * 

Equally in diſpoſition and in temperament, there- 
fore, does the fouine differ from the martin. The 
latter ſhuns open countries, confines itſelf to the bo- 
ſom of the foreſt, fixes its refidence upon ſome tree, 
and is never found in great numbers but in cold cli- 
mates; while the former not only approaches hu- 
man habitations; but even forms a refidence for it- 
ſelf in old buildings, in hay-lofts, in holes of walls, 
and while, at the ſame time it is to be obſerved, 
though the ſpecies is generally diffuſed in great num- 
bers over all the temperate climates, and even over 
ſeveral of the hot ones, as thoſe, for example, of 
Madagaſcar, and the Maldiva iſlands, it yet is not 
to be met with in the regions of the North. 

The countenance of the fouine is very ſharp; 
its eye is lively, its limbs are ſupple, its body is 
flexible, and all its movements are quick. It ra- 
ther leaps and bounds than walks; and with great 
facility it climbs walls, enters pigeon- houſes, and hen- 


houſes, devours the eggs, the pigeons, | and the 


hens, as on other occafions it does mice, rats, 
moles, and birds in their neſts, Jy 
En. One 
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One fovine I reared, and kept for a confiderable- - 
time. It is an animal which may be tamed to a cer- 
tain pitch, but which is incapable of attachment, 
and ſtill retains too much ꝓf its ſavage diſpoſition to 
de ſuffered to go at large. It made war upon the 
cats, and harraſſed the poultry, whenever they came 
within its reach. Though faſtened by the middle 
of the body, it yet often got looſe; and at firſt, ſel- 
dom removing to any great diſtance, it would of its 
own accord return in a few hours, but without teſti- 
fying the | ſmalleſt joy, or attachment to any one 
perſon. When hungry, it-called tor food, like the 
cat and the dog; but, tired of reſtraint, its excur- 
fions became more and more long, and at length it 
finally diſappeared. | 

At this period it was about a year and a half old; 
an age at which Nature muſt undoubtedly have aſ- 
fumed the aſcendaney. Salad and herbs excepted, 
nothing eatable came amiſs to it. Of honey it was 
particularly. fond; and hemp- ſeed it preferred to 
every other grain. It was remarked, that it drank 
frequently, that it ſometimes ſlept for two days with- 
out interruption, and that, in like manner, it ſome- 
times continued awake fortwo and even three days; that 
before fleep it placed itſelf in a round poſture, and 
wrapped up its head from view with its tail ; that, 
while awake, it was in perpetual motion; a motion, too, 
ſo violent and troubleſome, that, though it even had 
not diſtreſſed the fowls, there pet would have been a 
neceſſity for chaining it, to prevent it from breaking 
every thing in, pieces. Other fouines of a more 
advanced age I had, which had been taken in traps. 

Taeſe, however, remained totally wild, bit every. 
perſon who offered to touch them, and would eat 
nothing but raw fleſh. 7 | 8 

This animal, it is ſaid, brings forth as often as 
the cat. As we find young ones from ſpring to au- 
tumn, we may indeed preſume, that ſhe breeds 
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more than once a year; and though the young fouine 
does not produce more than three or four, yer 
the old one is known to produce to the number of 
ſeven at a birth. When they are about to be deli- 
vered, they form a reſidence to themſelves in ſome 
hay-loft, or in the hole of ſome wall, which they 
furniſh with ſtraw, or graſs, and ſometimes in the 
cleft of ſome rock, or in the trunk of ſome tree, 
which they in like manner accommodate to their 
purpoſe-with moſs, When diſturbed in their habi- 
rations, they preſently relinquiſh them, and carry 
along with them their young ones to ſome ſpot of 

reater ſecurity. Of theſe the growth is very quick; 
Por the one which I reared had almoſt attained its 
full growth at the expiration of one year; and hence 
it may be inferred, that it is an animal whoſe life 
does not exceed cight or ten years. Its ſmell, which. 


is not abſolutely diſagreeable, is like that of coun- 


terfeit muſk, Both the fouine and the martin, as 
well as a number of other animals, have interior ve- 
ficles which contain a ſtrong-ſcented ſubſtance like 
that which the civet furniſhes. Though of this 
ſmell their fleſh in ſome degree partakes, yet that of 
the martin is not altogether unpalatable. As for 
the fouine, not only is its fleſh more diſagreeable, 
but its ſkin is held in far leſs eſtimation, _ 


The MARTIN. 


HE martin, originally a natiye of the North, 
is in a manner peculiar to that climate, where 
it is ſo numerous, that the quantity of furs produced 
from this animal alone, and carried into foreign 
countries, is actually aſtoniſhing, In temperate 


climates, on the contrary, it is rarely, and in warm 


climates 
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climates never, to be found.“ Some there are in 
Burgundy, and ſome in the foreſt of Fontaipbleau ; 
but in general they are as ſcarce in France as the 
fouine is common. There are none in England, 
becauſe in that country there are no woods, | 

Alike averſe to open countries, and to countries 
which are inhabited, it remains in the boſom of 
ſome foreſt, conccals not itſelf in rocks, but either 
ranges below through the labyrinths of the thicker, 
or tours aloft upon the branches of the trees. It 
ſubſiſts by the chace, and deſtroys a, prodigious 
quantity of birds, whoſe neſts it ſearches for, and 
invades, in order to devour the eggs. Of the ſquir- 
rel, the dor-mouſe, &c. it alſo makes a prey; and 
honey it is known to cat as well as the fouine, Not 
only does it differ from this animal by conſtantly 
living in foreſts, ayoiding the open fields, and ſhun- 
ning the habitations of man, but alſo by the man- 
ner m which it is found neceflary to chace it. 
When the fouine finds itſelf purſued by the dogs, 
it immediately flies for refuge to its favourite hay- 
loft, or hole. The martin, on the contrary, hu- 
mours the chace for a conſiderable time before he 
will climb up a tree for ſhelter ; and then, without 
taking the trouble to mount to the uppermoſt 
branches, he remains upon the lower ones, and from 
them beholds his purſuers paſs along. 

The trace which the martin- leaves upon the 
ſnow has the appearance of that of a great beaſt, 
becauſe it always leaps as it goes, and becauſe it al- 
ways ſtrikes the ground with two feet at the ſame 
time. Though rather larger than the forune, yer 
its head is more ſhort ; and as its legs are longer, it 
conſequently runs with more eaſe. Its neck is yel» 
low, whereas that of the fouine is white; and its 


There is every reaſon to conclude, that the Martins, as they 
are called, of the country of the Anzicos (in the neighbourhood 
of the king dom of Congo) are fouines, and not wartins, 

1 hair, 
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hair, at the ſame time, is much more fine;' mote 
« thick, and leſs ſubject to ſnedt. R 
The female of this animal does not prepare a bed 
for her young, as the female of the fouine does, 
and yet ſhe lodges them ſtill more commodiouſly. 
Sgquirrels are well-known to form neſts. on the tops 
of trees with as much {kill as birds. When the ſhe 
martin is near her time, her cuſtom is to climb to 
the neſt of ſome ſquirrel, to drive her from it, to en- 
large it for her own purpoſe, and to bring forth her 
young in it. In like manner, ſhe occupies the old 
[neſts of the owl and the buzzard, as alſo the hollow 
places of trees, from which ſhe preſently diſlodges 
the wood-pecker, and other birds. 1 
Spring is the ſeaſon in which ſhe brings forth, and 
her Sire: does not exceed two or three. The 
young ones are born with their eyes cloſed; and yet 
they very ſoon attain their full growth. The dam at 
firſt brings them birds, and eggs, and afterwards 
leads them abroad to the chace with her. So well 
do birds know their natural enemies, that, at fight 
of the martin, they ſend forth the ſame notice of 
danger, as at fight of the fox; and one proof, that 
it is hatred rather than fear which animates them to 
This, is, that they give the ſame alarm at the ap- 
proach of all other voracious and carnivorous ani- 
mals, as the wolf, the wild-cat, and the weaſel, and 
never at that of the ſtag, the roe-buck, the hare, &c. 
Martins are as common in the northern parts of 
America, as they are in thoſe of Europe, and of 
Aſia. Not only are they found in Canada, and at 
Hudſon's Bay, but to the north of the kingdom of 
Tunquin, and of the empire of China. The martin 
muſt not, however, be confounded with the ſable ; 
an animal whoſe fur is much more precious. The 
ſable is black, and the martin is only brown and 
yellow. In the latter, the part of the ſkin which is 
held in higheſt eſtimation, is that which is moſt 


brown; 
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brown; and this, extends. aeg: the bk 4 to the very 
cxtrenuty of the, oy 1 
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HE, pole-cat greatly reſembles the ſouine in its 
temperament, its diſpoſition, its habits ar 
manners, as allo in the form of its body. Like 
chat animal, it approaches the qwellings of man, 
mounts to their rogts, ſettles itſelf in hay lofts, 
barns, aud places Which are little frequented. From 
theſe it ſteals hy night into the farm · yards, an 
climbs to the aviarjes and pigeon-houſes, where, 
without making ſo much noe. as the fouine, it 
does more miſchief. It wrenches off the heads of 
all the birds, and then, carrying them off one hx 
one, forms à repoſitory of them, If as it often 
happens, it cannot convey the a | away entire, 
account of the narrowneſs, of the hole through Which 
it had entered, it devours the brains upon the {pots 
and then retires with the head,. Of honey, it is allo. . 
particularly, fond; and, in attacking the hives. in 
winter, it forges the bees to abandon them 
This animal is: fcarcely ever found, at an gteat 
diſtance from inhabited. places. Spring is the ſea- 
ſon in whick it engenders; and then the males 
fight on roofs. and thedgg*and fiercely contend. for 
the female, * Afterwards they leave her, and retite 
to the ficlds; or woods, in order to paſs the ſum» 
mer, The formate, - on che contrary, remains in her 
dwelling till ſhe. has brougbt forth, and does not 
let the ſittle ones go ahroad till the middle or.end - 
of ſummer... She produces three, four, and toms 
times five, at à birth; does not long ire them 
ſuck, but accuſtoms them betimes to fck blood 
and the eggs of Ports. 
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In towns they ſubſiſt by prey, and in the fields, 
or woods, by what the chace affords them. There 
they fix their reſidence in the burrows of rabbits, 
the clefts of rocks, and in the trunks of hollow 
trees, from whence they go forth only at night in 
= ueſt of the neſts of parry, larks, and quails. 

hey climb trees to get at thoſe'of other birds; re- 
maining on the watch all the while for rats, moles, 
and field- mice. With the rabbit alſo they are con- 
tinually at war, which cannot poſſibly eſcape them, 
as they can enter its burrow without the ſmalleft 
difficulty or "obſtacle. One family of pole- cats is 
ſufficient to deſtroy a whole warren ; and indeed 
this is the moſt fimple method which could be 
adopted for diminiſhing the number of rabbits in 
countries where, from their number, they become 
troubleſome, 

The pole-cat is ſomewhat ' ſmaller than the 
fouine; ; its tail is more ſhort, its ſnout more ſharp, 
and its hair more thick and more black. It has 
ſome white on its forehead, and about the noſe and 
mouth. It differs likewiſe, in its voice; the cry of 
the fouine being rather ſharp and loud, that of 
the pole-cat more deep and hollow ; "and both 
theſe animals, like the martin and the ſquirrel, have 
a harſh and angry grow], which they often repeat 
when they are irritated. The pole-cat, however, 
does not at all reſemble the fouine as to ſmell, 
which, in the former, far from being in any degree 
agreea able” is to the laſt degree fetid, When heated 
5 enraged efpecially, it ſends forth and diffuſes 
around a ſtench that is abſolutely intolerable. The 
dogs will not eat its fleſh ; and even its ſkin, though 
good in itſelf, ſells, however, at a very low price, 
as it can never be entirely diveſted of its natural 
odour. This originally proceeds from two little 
pouches or veſicles ſituated near the anus of this 
animal, which contain and diſtill an unctuous mat- 
tex 
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ter Highly diſagreeable not only in the pole- cat, but 
in the fertet, the weaſel, the badger, &c. but 
eſteemed as a perfume. in the civet, the fouine, the 
martin; and ſeyeral other animals: 

The pote-cat appears to be one of the animals that 
belong to temperate elimates. It is ſeldom to be 
found at all in the northerh countries; and is more 
{ſcarce than the fouine in the ſouthern ones. The 
ſtinkard of America is a different animal; nor does 
the ſpecies of, the pole-cat ſeem to extend farther 
than the confines of Italy on the one hand, and of 
Poland on the other; It is certain, that theſe ani- 
mals are afraid of the cold, as they reſort to houſes 
in the winter ſeaſon, and as then their footſteps are 
never to be ſeen on the ſhow, or in fields, or woods, 
diftant from human dwellings ; and that they cannot 
bear exceſhve heat, we may, for the ſame reaſon, 
alſo conclude, as there are ſo few to be found in 
the ſouthern regions. 


„ 2 


Tie FERRET: 


F* has been doubted by ſome authors; whether or 
1 not the ferret and the pole-cat were animals of two 
different ſpecies: Perhaps, the reſemblance there 
ſometimes is in the colour of their hair firſt gaveriſeto 
this uncertainty. The pole-cat, nevertheleſs, a na- 
tive of temperate climates, is an animal wild like the 
fouine ; whereas the ferret, originally an inhabitant 
of hot countries, carinot exiſt in France, unleſs as a 
domeſtic animal. The ferret, and not the pole cat, is 
made choice of to drive the rabbits from their bur- 
rows, chiefly becauſe it is more eafily tamed ; and 
though the former has a very ſtrong and diſagreea- 
ble ſmell as the latter, yet as they do not copulate 


together, and differ in a number of eflential charac- 


teriſtics, they may with ſafety be pronounced two 
diſtinct 
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diſtinct animals. The ferret has a longer and thin- 

ner body, a narrower head, and a ſharper ſnout, than 

the pole-cat. It has not the ſame ſagacity in pro- 
viding for its ſubſiſtence; it cannot exiſt, at leaſt in 

our regions, without the care of man, without be- 

ing reared in his dwellings ; it offers not to eſtabliſh 

itſelf in the fields or woods; nor have ſuch of the 
ſpecies as have been loſt in the burrows of rabbits, 

been ever known to multiply in the country; but 
have, on the contrary, periſhed, to all appearance, 

by the ſeverity of the winter. The ferret alſo, like 
other domeſtic animals, varies in colour ; and it is 

as common in hot countries,“ as the abe au 18 
ſcarce. 

The female of this animal is ſenſibly ſmaller than 
the male. When ſhe is in heat, ſhe ſearches for | 
him with the greateſt eagerneſs ; ſhe is even known 
to die, according to Geſner, it ſhe ſeeks, and ſeeks 
in vain, for a gratification of her deſires; and for 
this reaſon great care is taken not to keep them aſun- 
der. They are reared in caſks, or cheſts, where 
they have a bed of flax prepared for them. They 
ſleep almoſt perpetually, though without receiving 
to appearance, any ſupport from it; for no ſooner 
are they awake, than they teſtify a firong defire for 
their food, which with us generally confiſts of bran, 
bread, milk, &c. The females bring forth twice 
a year, and go fix weeks with their young. Some 
of this kind devour their little ones almoſt as ſoon 
as they are brought forth, then become again hot, 
and thus have three litters, each of which generally 
conſiſts of five or fix, and ſometimes amounts to 
feven, eight, and even nine. 
This animal is by nature a mortal enemy to the 

rabbit. If even a dead one is preſented to a young 
ferret which had never ſeen one before, it ſprings at 
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.* Dr, Shaw obſerves, that the ferret is ſound i in Barbary, and 
bs called Nimfe, 


it, 
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it, and tears it with fury; if it be a living one, it 
ſeizes it by the neck and noſe, and inſtantly begins 
to ſuck its blood. When the ferret 1s let looſe into 
the burrows of the rabbits, it is neceſſary to muzzle 
him, that he may not kill them at the bottom, but 
only oblige them to run out, and thereby fall mto 
the net laid for them at the entry. If he is allowed 
to go unmuzzled, there is a riſque of loſing him, be- 
cauſe, after having ſucked the blood of the rabbit, 
he will fall aſleep ; and the ſmoke which is raifed at 
the mouth of the burrow does not always prove a 
fufficient expedient. for bringing him back, as there 
are often more iſſues than one, and as one burrow 
8 communicates with others, in which the 
ferret is apt to be the more bewildered, the more he 
is ſurrounded with the ſmoke. 

Boys make uſe of the ferret likewiſe, when in 
fearch of birds' neſts, as it eafily obtains a paſſage 
into the holes of trees and walls, and brings the birds 
out immediately, | 

If we may believe Strabo, the ferret was brought 
from Africa into Spain; and this opinion does not 
ſeem to be void of foundation, as Spain is the natural 
climate of rabbits, and the country in which they 
formerly moſt abounded. It is probable, therefore, 
that, in order to leſſen the number of them, become 
at length troubleſome, theſe animals were intro- 
duced as a ſalutary check to the over- encreaſe of the 
rabbit. By encouraging the race of pole- cats, on the 
other hand, no advantage could have accrued, un- 
teſs it were the deſtruction of the rabbits ;. and this 
would, in all probability, have been much greater 
than what had been propoſed or intended. 

The ferret, though eaſily tamed, and indeed to- 
terably docile, is yet exceedingly iraſcible : it has 
always an ill ſmell, but particularly ſo when over- 
heated, or enraged. It has very lively, but inflamed 
eyes ; all ts movements are quick, and 1t beſides is 

; ſo 
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fo ſtrong, that it will eaſily maſter a rabbit three or 
four times as big as itſelf. 1 n 

Notwithſtanding the authority of interpreters 
and commentators, we have great reaſon to doubt 
whether this animal be the [is of the Greeks. 

« The 1&is, (ſays Ariſtotle) is a kind of wild. 
weaſel, ſmaller than the little dog of Malta, but re- 
ſembliog the weaſel in its hair, its form, the white- 
nels of its lower parts, as alſo in its cunning. 
Though it is cafily tamed, yet it does much miſ- 
chief to the bee-hives, being exceedingly fond of 
honey. It will alſo attack birds; and like the cat 
its genital member is bony.” | 

It appears, firſt, that there is a contradiction, or 


miſunderſtanding in aflerting the 1&is to be a ſpe- 


cies of wild weaſel, which is cafily tamed, fince the 
common weaſel, which is with us the leaſt ſavage of 
the two, is not to be tamed at all; ſecondly, that 
the ferret, though larger than the weaſel, is nor, 
however, comparable to the little ſpaniel, or the 
lap-dog, which it does not approach in point of 
fize; thirdly, that it is evident the ferret does 
not poſſeſs the cunning of the weaſel, nor is even 
capable of artifice ; and laſtly, that it does no 


miſchief to the bee-hives, nor is, in any degree, 


deſirous of honey. I deſired M. de la Roy, 
Intendant of the Royal Foreſts, in France, to con- 
firm this laſt fact, and the following was his an- 
ſwer: „ M. de Buffon may be aſſured that the 
4 ferret has in truth no abſolute inclination for 
© honey, but that, if kept on ſlender diet, it 
« may be forced to eat it. For the ſpace of four 
« days I fed ſome of theſe animals with bread 
« ſoaked in honey and water ; and though they ate 
eit, and even in pretty large quantities, during the 
& laſt two days, yet the weaker ones, in conſe- 
& quence of this new food, became ſenfibly more 
„thin.“ 


This 
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This is not the firſt time that M. de la Roy, who; 


with a brilliant genius, poſſeſſes a remarkable love 
for the ſciences, has furniſhed me with facts, more 
or leſs important, for the illuſtration and improve- 
ment of the preſent work. I have myſelf endea- 
voured, having no ferret in my poſſeſſion, to make 
a like experiment on the ermine ; and in conſe» 
quence of my giving him nothing but honey to eat, 
and milk to drink, he died in the ſpace of a few 
days. It appears, then, that neither the ferret 
nor the ermine are fond of honey, like the Ictis of 
the ancients ; and this leads me to think that the 
word Ichis is nothing more than a generick diſtine- 
tion, or that, if it denotes a particular ſpecies, it is 
rather that of the ſouine, or the pole-cat, both 
of which are known to poſleſs the cunning of the 
weaſel, to invade bee-hives, and to be paitionurely 
fond of honey. | 


* 


n WEASEL; 
1 common weaſel is as frequent in tempe- 


rate and in hot countries, as it is ſcarce in 

cold ones. The ermine, on the contrary, though 
very numerous in the North, is, however, rarely to 
be found in the temperate regions, and not at all in 
the ſouthern ones. Theſe animals, therefore, form 
two diſtinct and ſeparate ſpecies. The circumſtance 
which may have led people to confound them, and 
to take them for the ſame animal, is, that of the 
common weaſels, there are ſome which, even in our 
own climate, grow white like the ermine during the 
months of winter. But if in this particular chara&e- 
riſtic they are alike, they are, however, widely dif- 
ferent in others, The ermine, red in ſummer, and 
white in winter, has at all times: the end of the 
tail black; the weaſel, on the contrary, even that 
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which grows white in winter, has always the tip of 
the tail yellow. It is, beſides, ſenfibly ſmaller ; its 
tail is ſhorter; nor, ſhunning the habitations of 
man, does it reſide, like the ermine, in woods and 
deſerts. | | 

Both the ſpecies I have had in my poſſeſſion; and 
I found no reaſon to ſuppoſethat theſe animals, which 
differ in climate, in temperament, in diſpoſition, 
and in fize, will engender together. Of the weaſel 
kind, ſome there are, it is true, of a larger, and ſome 


of a ſmaller fize. - This difference, however, ſcarcely 


amounts to an inch in the whole length of the body ; 
and the ermine is full two inches longer than the 
largeſt weaſel. Neither the one nor the other is to 
be tamed, but muſt, on the contrary, be always 
kept in an iron cage, Neither the ane nor the 
other will eat honey, or ranſack bee-hives, as 
the fouineand the pole-cat do; and therefore the 
ermine is not the wild weaſel, the 1&is of Ariſtotle, 
which he tells us is cafily tamed, and is exceffively 
fond of honey. So far are the weaſel and the er- 
mine from ever becoming tame, that they will not 
fo much as eat if they are taken notice of, will diſe 
cover every ſymptom of agitation, and will uſe every 
endeavour to conceal themſelves. In order to pre- 
ſerve them, it is neceſſary that they ſhould be ſup- 
plied with a parcel of tow, into which they may 
burrow ; and this taey make a receptacle for whate- 
ver is given them. They ſeldom feed but in the 
night; and rather than eat freſh meat, they will 
keep it for two or three days that it may corrupt, 
They paſs three parts out of four of the day in 
fleeping ; and thoſe which are at liberty are ob- 
ferved alſo to ſet apart the night for the ſearch of 


their prey, 


When a weaſel enters a hen-rooft, it never med- 
dles with the cocks or the old hens; it makes 
choice of the pullets, the young chicks, and theſe 
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it kills with a ſingle ſtroke on the head, and carries 
away one after another. The eggs it alſo deſtroys, 
and ſucks with incredible avidity. In winter it ge- 
nerally refides in ſome granary, or hay-loft ; where 
the female often continues even in the ſpring, in order 
to bring forth her young among the hay or ſtraw. 
During this time the weaſel makes war with the 
rats and mice with more ſucceſs than the cat, ſince, 
tollowing them into all their holes, it is next to an 
impoſſibility for them to eſcape. It alſo chmbs up 
to the pigeon-houſes, to the neſts of ſparrows, &c. 
and commits great hayock. In ſummer, it removes 
to ſome diſtance from the houſes, always chooſing 
the lower countries about the mills and ftreams, 
hiding itſelf among the buſhes, in order to 
catch the birds, and not unoften taking up its 
habitation in the hollow of an old willow, where 
the female may with greater convenience bri 
forth her young. For theſe ſhe prepares a bed of 
graſs, ſtraw, leaves, and tow. She produces in the 
ſpring; and her litter ſometimes conſiſts of three, 
though generally of four or five, The young ones 
come forth with theireyes ſhut, as well as thoſe of the 
pole-cat, the fouine, the martin, &c. but in a little 
time, they attain a ſufficiency of growth and ſtrength 
to follow their mother to the chace, They attack 
adders, water-rats, moles, field- mice, &c, and, tra- 
verſing the meadows, devour quails and their eggs. 
They do not walk with an equal pace, but bound 
forward by ſhort, unequal, and precipitate leaps 
when they are deſirous to climb a tree, they make a 
ſpring by which they raiſe themſelves many feet 
from the ground; and thus alſo they act when they 
have a bird in view, 

Like the pole-cat and the ferret, theſe animals 
have fo ſtrong a ſcent that they cannot be kept in 
any place that is inhabited. They ſmell worſe in 
ſummer than in winter; and when they are purſued 
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or irritated, it infects the air to a great diſtanee, 
They move along in ſilence, nor do they ever exert 
their voice but when they are ſtruck ; and then the 


found is rough, hoarſe, and exceedingly expreflive of 
anger. As their own ſmell is very bad, they ſeem to 
ſuſtain no inconvenience from any foreign ſtench or 
infection. A peaſant in my neighbourhood took, one 
day, threeweaſels newly brought forth, in the carcaſe 
of a wolf which had been ſuſpended by its hind-legs 
from one of the branches of a tree ; and though the 
wolf was almoſt entirely rotten, the old weaſel, ne- 
vertheleſs, brought graſs, ſtraw, and leaves, in order 
to make a bed for her young ones in the cavity of 
the thorax, | 


| RS * * * 


The ERMIN E, or STOAT. 


HE weaſel with a black tail is: called the er- 
mine, or ſtoat; the ermine when it is white, 
and the ſtoat when it is red or yellowiſh. Though 
it is a leſs common animal than the weaſel, yet 
there are numbers to be found in the old foreſts, 
and ſometimes during the winter in the neighbour- 
hood of woody grounds. It is always eaſy to diſtin- 
11h it from the common weafel, becauſe the tip 
of its tail is always of a deep black; while the edge 
of its cars, and the extremitics of its feet are white. 
There is little to be added here with reſpect to 
this animal, to what we have already obſerved of it 
in treating of the weaſel, One I kept myſelf, which 
to the laſt remained wild, to the laſt retained its 
noifome odour. It is a pretty little animal, and, 
this laſt circumſtance excepted, an agreeable one, 
Its eyes are lively, its countenance is ſharp, and ſo 
quick are its motions, that it is not poſſible for the 
eye to follow them, It was always fed with fleſh 
and eggs, which, however, it ſuffercd to putrefy be- 
fore 
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fore it would touch them. It would not taſte hones 
till it had been kept without food tor three days; 
and then; in conſequence of having eaten of it, it died - 
The fk in of this creature is valuahle; and chert are 
few ho do not know of the fur of the ermine: it is 
far more beautiful than that of the white-rabbit 
though it grows yellow in time, and the ermines of 
theſe! regions have always a flight tincture of 
yellow. 1 rt ISS. | 
Exmines abound in all the northern countries, 
particularly in Ruſſia, Norway, and Lapland: 
There, as every where elſe, they are red in ſummer, 
and White in winter. They prey upon the petit- 
griin“ and upon a ſpecies of rat, which: 1s very nu- 
merous in Norway and Lapland, of which we ſhall 
hereafter have occaſion to ſpeax. There are ſcarce 
in temperate countries, and nat at all to be found 
in hot ones. The avimal found at the Cape of 
Good Hope, which Kolbe calls by that name, and 
of which, he ſays, the fleſhis wholefome and well- 
taſted, is not an ermine, nor of a ſpecies at all ap- 
9 it. The weaſels of Cayenne, of which 
Barrere ſpeaks, as well as the grey ermines of 
Oriental Tartary, and the North of China, men- 
tioned by ſome travellers, are alſo animals different 
from our weaſel, and from our ermine 
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Tie SQUIRREL, 


If ; ng 

HE ſquirrel is a pretty little animal, which is 
5 only halt-wild, and Which by its gentleneſs, 
its docility, and even the innocence of its manners, 


For this animal, which reſembles the ſquitrel, our language 
has not yet furniſhed a name, unleſs it be the Grey Virginian 


Squirrel. , In a ſubſequent volume we ſhall find a minute deſcrip- 
tion of it. N | 


might 
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might deſerve to be exempted from the preſent ctaſs. 
It is neither a carnivorous, nor an injurious animal, 
though it ſometimes ſeizes on birds; its general 
food confifting of fruit, almonds, hazle-nuts, beech- 
maſt, and acorns : it is neat, cleanly, alert, lively, 
and induſtrious ; its eyes are full of fire, its counte- 
nance is ſharp, its body is nervous, and its limbs are 
ſupple. | 
The beauty of its form is yet heightened by a 
ſpreading tail, in ſhape like a plume of feathers, 
Which it raiſes above 1ts head, and thereby forms a 
kind of ſhade to itſelf. The under part of its body 
is furniſhed with an apparatus, which is to the full 
as remarkable, and which, moreover, indicates great 
abilities for the act of generation. | 
The ſquirrel may be faid to be leſs a quadruped 
than almoſt any other four-footed animal. It gene- 
rally holds itſelf almoſt upright, uſing its fore-feet 
as hands for a conveyance to 1ts mouth. Inſtead of 
hiding itſelf in the earth, it is continually in the 
air: it ſomewhat reſembles the birds by its light - 
neſs and activity; like them it reſts upon the 
branches of trees; by leaping from one to the 
other, it traverſes the foreſt, builds to itſelf a neſt, 
picks up what grain it finds, drinks the dew, and 
deſcends not to the ground but when the trees are 
violently agitated by the wind, It is never to be 
found in fields, or in the open country; it ap- 
proaches not the habitations of,Fnan ; it remains not 
among buſhes and under-wood, but takes up it refi- 
dence among the lofty trees of the foreſt, Still more 
does it avoid the water than the earth; and it is even 
aſſerted of this animal, that when it is obliged to 
croſs a river or ſtream, it uſes the bark of a tree, or 
ſome ſuch light woody ſubſtance, as a boat, white its 
tail ſupplics the place of ſails, and of a rudder, It 
remains not, like the dormouſe, in a ſtate of torpid 
Inactivity during the winter; it is always awake, 
always 
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always lively; inſomuch, that if. one only touches 
the trunk of the tree, on which it happens to be re- 
poſing itſelf, it immediately flies to another tree, or 
conceals itſelf behind a branch. It gathers toge- 
ther a quantity of nuts during the ſummer, which 
it depoſits in the hollow part of ſome old tree, and 
to theſe has recourſe for proviſion in winter; 
which, even then, ſcratching it up as he goes along, 
he will endeavour to obtain under the ſnow. His 
Voice is {till more ſhrill and loud than that of the 
fouine, It has, befides, a low murmur with its 
mouth ' ſhut, a little growl of diſcontent, which is 
always heard when any thing irritates it, As it is 
too quick in its motions to walk, it generally either 
leaps or bounds forward; and ſuch is the ſharpneſs 
of its claws, ſuch the agility of its body, that it will 
in an inſtant climb a beech-tree let its bark be ever 
ſo ſmooth. | — 
During the fine nights of ſummer, one may hear 
the ſquirrels crying and chacing each other among 
the branches of-the trees. Seemingly averſe to the 
heat of the ſun, they remain all day in their holes, 
or neſts, and chooſe the night for the purpoſes of 
exerciſing and diverting themſelves, of copulating 
together, and feeding. Their neſt is clean, warm, 
impenetrable to the rain, and, 1s generally formed 
among large branches where they fork off into 
ſmall ones. They begin by carrying thither a few 
twigs, which having interweaved, they fill up the 
interſtices with moſs. Then they reduce it to form, 
and give it the capacity and ſolidity neceſſary to 
render it a place of eaſe and ſecurity for themſelves, 
and for their young. There is but one opening to 
it, which is near the top, and ſo narrow as to be 
hardly ſufficient for their ingreſs and egreſs. Over 
the opening 1s a kind of — in a conic form which 
ſerves as a ſhelter to the whole, and occaſions the 
ä ä rain, 
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rain, inſtead of ſettling on it, to flow down on each 
fide, 

The females generally produce three or four 
young ones at a birth. They enter into heat in 
ſpring, and bring forth about the latter end of May, 
or the beginning of June. They moult, or change 
their coats, at. the cloſe of winter ; and the new 
one is more red than that which they throw off, 

'They comb and poliſh it with their fore-fcet, and 
with their teeth: they avoid all filth, have no ſort of 
ill ſmell, and their fleſh is tolerably good to eat. 
The hair of their tail is employed to make bruſhes 
for the painters ; but their {kin is of no value to the 
furrier. 

There are many ſpecies which approach to that of 
the ſquirrel, though there are few varieties in the 
ſpecics itſelf. Some there are of an aſn- colour, and 
all the others are red. The petits-gris, which are 
of a different ſpecies, remain always grey. And, 
without mentioning the flying ſquirrels, which are 
very different from the others; the white ſquirrel of 
Cambaye, which is very ſmall, and has a tail like 
that of the European ſquirrel; that of Madagaſcar, 
called 7 thi, which is grey, and which, as Flac- 
court ſays, is neither handſome nor fit to ha tamed ; 
the white ſquirrel of Siam ; the grey, and ſpot- 
ted, ſquirrel of Bengal ; the ſtreaked ſquirrel of 
Canada; the black ſquirrel, the large grey Virgi- 
nian ſquirrel; the white-ftriped ſquirrel of New 
Spain; the white Siberian ſquirrel ; the variegated 
ſquirrel, or Mus Ponticus, as Briſſon calls it; the 
little American ſquirrel; that of Braſil, that of 
Baibary ; the palmi/f,®* &c. form ſo many ſpecies 
entirely diſtinct and ſeparate from that of which we 
have been creating. 


© Thus our author diſtinguiſhes this animal, on account of its 
erpetually fixing its reſidence upon the pam: tree. A particu- 
r deſcription will be given of it in another places 


Tlie 
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The: A ©; 


F we deſcend by degrees from the great to the 
ſmall, from the ſtrong to the weak, we ſhall find, 
that Nature has uniformly maintained a balance; 
that, attentive only to the preſervation of each ſpe- 
cies, ſhe creates a profuſion of individuals, and is 
ſupported by the numbers which ſhe has formed of 
a diminutive fize, and which ſhe has denied wea- 
pons, denied either ſtrength or courage; and that 
the has not only taken care that theſe inferior ſpe- 
cies ſhould be in a condition to refit, or to maintain 
their ground by the abundance of their own num- 
ber, but has likewiſe provided a ſupplement, as it 
were, to each, by multiply! ing the ſpecies which nearly 
reſemble or approach them. The rat, the mouſe, 
the mulot, or field-moufe, the water-rat, the cam- 
agno /, or little field-rat, the lar, or great dor- 
navy the lerot, or middle dor-moule ; the muſ- 
cardin, or ſmall dor-moute, the muſaraigne, or ſhrew- 
mouſe, with many others which I ſhall not enume- 
rate here, as they are ſtrangers to our chmate, form 
ſo many diſtinct and ſeparate ſpecies, but yet ſo 
little varied, that ſhould any of the others fail, they 
might ſo well f upply their places that their abſence 
would be hardly perceptible. It is this great num- 
ber of approximate ſpecies that firſt gave naturaliſts 
the idea of gentra; an idea which can never be em- 
ployed unleſs when we view objects in the groſs, 
and which vaniſhes when we come to conſider Na- 
ture minutely, and as ſhe really is. 

Men began by appropriating different names to 
things which appeared to them abſolutely diſtinct 
and different, and at the ſame time they gave gene- 
ral denoininations to {uch as ſeemed to bear a near 
reſemblance to each other, Among nations rude 
and uncnlightened, and in all infant languages, there 


os 


” : are 
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are hardly any but general names, that is to ſay, 


vague and unformed expreſſions of things which, 
though of the ſame order, are yet in themſelves 
highly different. Thus, the oak, the beech, the 
linden, the fir, the yew, the pine, had at firſt no 
name but that of tree; afterwards the oak, the 
beech, the linden, were all three called oak, when 
they came to be diſtinguiſhed from the fir, the pine, 
and the yew, which in like manner would be diſtin- 
iſhed by the name of fir. Particular names pro- 
ceeded ſolely, in proceſs of time, from the compa- 
riſon and minute examination of things. Of theſe 
the number was encreaſed in proportion as the works 
of Nature, were more ſtudied, and better underſtood ; 
and the more we ſhall continue to examine and com- 
pare them, the greater number there will be of pro- 
per names, and of particular denominations. When 
in theſe days, therefore, Nature is preſented to us by 
8 denominations, that is, by genera, it is 
nding us back to the ABC, or firſt rudiments of all 
knowledge, and to the infant-darkneſs of mankind. 
Ignorance produced genera, and ſcience produced, 
and will continue to produce, proper names; nor 
of theſe ſhall we be afraid to encreaſe the number, 
whenever we ſhall have occaſion to denote different 


ſpecies. 8 


Under the generical name of rat, people have 
compriſed and confounded feveral ſpecies of little 
animals. This name we ſhall folely appropriate to 


the common rat, which is black, and lives in our 


houſes. Each of the other {ſpecies ſhall have its par- 
ticular denomination ; for as neither of them couple 
together, each 1s, in reality, different from all the 
reſt. The rat is well enough known by the trouble 
he gives us. It generally inhabits barns, and 
other places where corn and fruit are ſtored ; and 
from theſe it proceeds, and invades our dwellings, 


This animal is carnivorous, and even, if the expreſ+ 


non 
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fion is allowable, omnivorour. Hard ſubſtances, 
however, it prefers to ſoft ones: it devours wool 
ſtuffs, and furniture of all ſorts; eats through wood, 
makes hiding places in walls, thence iffues in ſcarch 
of prey, and frequently returns with as much as it 
is able to drag along with it, forming, eſpecially 
when it has young ones to provide for, a. magazine 
of the whole. The females bring forth ſeveral times 
in the year, though moſtly in the ſummer ſeaſon; 
and they uſually produce five or fix at a birth. 
They ſearch for warm places; and in winter they ge- 
nerally ſhelter themſelves about the , chimnies of 
ye" Or among hay and ſtraw. 

In defianceof the cats, and notwith ſtanding the pois 
ſon, the traps, and every gther method that is uſed to 
deſtroy theſe creatures, they multiply fo faſt as fre- 
quently to do conſiderable damage, In old houſes 
in the country eſpectally, where great quantities of 
corn are kept, and where the neighbouring barns 
and hay-ſtacks favour their retreat, as well as their 
multiplication, they are often fo numerous, that 
the inhabitants would be obliged to remove with 
their furniture, were they hot to deyour each other, 
This we have often by experience found to be the 
caſe when they have been in any degree ftrajtened 
for proviſions ; and the method they take to leſſen 
their numbers, is for the ſtronger to fall upon the 
weaker, ' This done, they lay open their ſkulls, and 
firſt eat up the brains, afterwards the reſt of the 
body. The next day hoſtilities are renewed in the 
ſame manner; nor do they ſuſpend their havock till 
the majority are deſtroyed. For this reaſon it is, 
that after any place has for a long while been in- 
feſted with rats, they often ſeem to diſappear of a 
ſudden, and ſometimes for a conſiderable time. Ir 
is the ſame with the field-mice, whoſe prodigi- 
ous encreaſe is checked ſolely by their cruelties to- 
wards _ other, when they begin to. be in want of 

Vor. II, Ff food, 
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food. Ariſtotle attributes this ſudden deſtruction to 
the rain; but rats are not expoſed to the weather, 
and field mice know well how to ſecure them: 
ſelves from it, their ſubterranean habitations being 
never even moiſtened. 

The rat is an animal as ſalacious as it is voracious, 
They have a kind of yelp when they engender ; and 
bd they fight, they cry. They prepare a bed for 
their young, and provide them immediately with 
food, On their firſt quitting the hole, ſhe watches 
over, defends, and will even fight the cats, in order 
to fave them. A large rat is more miſchievous, and 
almoſt as ſtrong, as a young cat. Its fore- teeth are 
Jong and ſtrong; and as the cat does not bite ſo 
Hard, as ſhe can do little execution except with her 
claws, ſhe muſt be not only vigorous, but well- 
experienced to conquer. The weaſel, though 
ſmaller in ſize, is yet a more dangerous enemy to the 
rat, and is more feared by it, becauſe he is capable 
of following it into its hiding- places. The combat 
between theſe two animals is generally ſharp and 
long; their ſtrength 1 is at leaſt equal, but their man- 
ner of fighting is different. The rat cannot inflict 
any wounds but by ſnatches, and with its fore-teeth, 
which, however, being rather calculated for gnaw⸗ 
ing chan for biting, have but little ſtrength; 
whereas the weaſel bites fiercely with the force of 
its whole jaw at once, and inſtead of letting go its 
Hold, ſucks the blood through the wound, - In every 
conflict with an enemy ſo formidable, it is no won- 
der, therefore, that the rat ſhould fall a victim. 

There are many varieties in this as in every other 
ſpecies of which the individuals are very numer- 
ous. Beſide the common black rat there are ſome 


which are brown, and ſome almoſt. black; ſome 


which are grey, inclining to white or red, and ſome 
altogether white. The white rat, like the white 
N the White Foutnt, and all other animals 


f which 
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which are entirely of that colour, has red eyes. The 
white ſpecies, with all its varieties, appears to belong 
to the temperate climates of our continent, and have 
been diffuſed in much greater abundance over hot 
countries than eold ones. Originally they had none 
in America; and thoſe which are to be found there 
in ſueh numbers at this day, are the produce of rats 
which accidentally- obtained a footing on the other 
ſide of the Atlantic with the firſt European ſettlers. 
Of theſe the encreaſe was ſo great, that the rat was 
long confidered as the peſt of the colonies; where 
indeed it had hardly an enemy to oppoſe it but the 
large adder; which ſwallows it up alive. The Eu- 
ropean ſhips have likewiſe carried theſe animals to 
the Eaſt-Indies, into all the iſlands of the Indian 
Archipelago, as well as into Africa, where they are 
found in great numbers. In the North, on the con- 
trary, they have hardly multiphed beyond Sweden ; 
and thoſe which are called Norway rats, in Lap- 
land, &c. are animals different from our rats. 


2 1 


The M OUS E. 
XN animal ſmaller than the rat, as alſo more nu- 
merous, and more generally diffuſed, is the 
mouſe; Its inſtinct, its temperament, its diſpoſt- 
tion, is the ſame ; nor does it materially differ from 
the rat, but by its weakneſs, and the habits which 
it thereby contracts. By nature timid, by ne- 
ceſſity familiar, its fears and its wants are the ſole 
ſprings of its actions. It never leaves its hiding- 
place but to ſeek for food; nor does it, like the rat, 
go from one houſe to another, unleſs forced to it, 
or commit by any means ſo much miſchief. Its 
manners are more mild; aud to a certain degree it 
may be tamed. It is, however, utterly incapable 


of attachment; and, in fact, how is it poſſible to love 
— x thoſe 


thoſe who are perpetually laying ſnares for us # 
More weak than the rat, it has allo more enemies 
than that animal; enemies, too, from which it has 

no means to eſcape, or rather to hide itſelf, but b 
its agility, and even its diminutiveneſs. The owl, 
and every other bird -of night, the cat, the weaſel, 
and even the rat itſelf, makes war upon it; while 

man, laying traps for it, deftroys it by thouſands. 
But for its immenſe fecundity, the ſpecies of 
the mouſe could not fubfiſt. Even in mouſe- 
traps I have known them to bring forth, They 
produce at all ſeafons, and ſeveral times in the year. 
Their uſual number at a birth is five or fix ; and theſe 
in leſs than fifteen days attain growth and ſtrength 
ſufficient to run about and ſhift for themſelves, As 
in theſe reſpects they fo foon attain perfection, ſo 
the duration of their life muſt be very ſhort 3 a cir- 
cumftance, which cannot but heigthen our idea of 
their prodigious multiplication. Ariſtotle tells us, 
that, having put a pregnant mouſe into a veſſel of 
corn, he ſoon after tound in it no leſs than one hun- 
dred and twenty mice, all ſprung from one ori- 
ginal, | | . 
Theſe little animals are not ugly. In their look 
there is a conſiderable degree of vivacity and ſharp- 
neſs; nor is there any foundation for the horror in 
which they are held, but the little ſurpriſes, and in- 
conveniences, which they occaſion. All mice are 
rather white under the belly; ſome there alſo are 
white all over the body, and fome more or leſs 
brown, and more or leſs black. The fpecies is ge- 
nerally ſpread over Europe, Afia, and Africa; but 
it has been ſaid, that formerly they had no mice in 
America, and that thoſe which are now ſo nume 
tous in that quarter of the world, come originally 
trom the European continent. Certain it is, that 
this little animal, while it fears human ſociety, 
FE 1 e cloſely 
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cloſely attends it; and this from its natural appetite 
for brèad, cheeſe, bacon, oil, butter, and other kinds 
of food; which man prepares for himſelf. | 


T* 


The MULOT, or FIELD-MOUSE: 
HE mulot is ſmaller than the rat, but larger 
than the common mouſe. It does not Hve in 
houſes, nor is it ever to be found but in the fields 
and woods. It is remarkable for the largeneſs and 
prominence of its eyes; it differs, likewiſe, both 
from the rat and the mouſe in the colour of its ſkin, 
which, while it is tolerably white under the belly, is 
of a reddiſh brown upon the back; the ſpeeies is ge- 
nerally and abundantly diffufed, eſpecially in hilly 
countries. 
It appears that they are a long time in attainin 
their full growth, as they vary confiderably in ſize. 
The largeſt ones are rather better than four inches in 
length from the tip of the noſe to the inſertion of the 
tail; and the ſmalleſt, which appear to be full 
grown as well as the others, are an inch ſhorter, 
As there are found many of different intermediate 
fizes, however, there is no room to doubt but that 
the larger and the ſmaller are all of the fame ſperies. 
It ſeems highly probable, that it was from an igno- 
rance of this fact, that certain naturaliſts have diſtin- 
guiſhed them into two ſpecies 3 the one under the 
name of the great fie!id-rat, and the other of the 
mulot, or field-mouſe. Ray, who was the firſt who 
fell into this error, by treating of them under two 
denominations, ſeems, however, ' to acknowledge 
himſelf unacquainted but with one ſpecies. And 
though the ſhort deſcriptions which he gives of two 
ſpecies appear to be different, yet we ought.not te 
coticlude from thence, that two ſpecies in reality . 
exiſt: Firſt, becauſe he himſelf knew but of one; 
| ſecondly, 
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ſecondly, becauſe' I know but of one, nor can 
meet with another, notwithſtanding all the reſearches 
I have made for that purpoſe ; thirdly, becauſe 
Geſner, and the other old naturaliſts, ſpeak only of 
one, under the name of mus agreſtis major, which they 
affirm to be very common, and becauſe Ray alſo 
fays, that the other which he Has given us under the 
name of mus dome/ticus medius, is very common allo z 
fince it is impoſſible but that the one or the other of 


| theſe two authors muſt have ſeen them both, if, 


as they acknowledge, they were both of them fo 
very common; fourthly, becauſe in this ſelf-ſame ſpe- 
Cics, as they had found both the largeſt and the 
{malleſt ſort, it is moſt probable that they were led 
into the errror of forming one ſpecies of the former, 
and another of the latter; laſtly, beeauſe the de- 
ſeriptions of thefe two pretended ſpecies being in no 
reſpect either exact or complete; we ought not to 
truſt to the vague characteriſtics and differences 
which they indicate. 0 7 Io 

The ancients, indeed, make mention of two ſpe- 
cies ; the one under the denomination of mus agreſ/tis 
major, and the other under that of mus agreſtis miner. 
Theſe two kinds are very common, and we know 
them as well as the ancients did. The firſt is our 
mulot ; but the fecond is not the mus domeſticus me- 
dius of Ray. It is another animal, known by the 


_ name of the ſhort-tailed mulot, or the little field-rat. 


As it is very different, however, both from the rat 
and the mulot, I do not chooſe to adopt the gene- 
rick. name either of little field-rat, or ſhort-tailed mulot, 
becauſe it is neither a rat nor a mulot, and deſeryes 
a particular name. Thus it is likewiſe with a new 
ſpecies which has ſpread itſelf for ſeveral years paſt, 
and greatly multiplied about Verſailles, and in ſome 


* From its Italian name Campag noli, I call it Campagnol. 


provinces 
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provinces in the neighbourhood of Paris, which 1g 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of the waod-rat, the 
wild-rat, andthe large field- rat. This animal, which is 
exceedingly voracious, miſchievous, and trouble- 
ſome, is much larger than our common rat. To it 
we ſhall alſo give a particular name, becauſe it dif- 
fers from all other rats, and becauſe, in order ta 
avoid confuſion, each ſpecies ought to have ſame di- 
ſtinctive appellation. As the common mulot, and 
the ſhort-tailed mulot, or campagnol, are both very 
common in the fields and woods, the country peo» 
ple have deſigned them by the difference which made 
the greateſt impreſhon upon them. In Burgundy, 
the peaſants call the mulot the /ong-tailed rat, and the 
campagnol the /hort-tailed rat. In ſome provinces, 
they call the mulot the /eaping-rat, becauſe it always 
moves forward by leaps. and jumps; and in others, 
the earth-mouſe when it is little, and the mulot 
when it is large. Always, therefore, let it be remem- 
bered, that the earth-mouſe, the fleeping-rat, the 
long-tailed rat, the large field-rat, and the middle- 
fized houſe-rat, are only different denominations of 
the animal which I have diſtingiſhed by the name of 
quot, | 

Theſe creatures, as we have already intimated, 
are fond of dry and elevated grounds. In woods, 
and in the fields adjoining to them, they are to be 
found in great numbers. They conceal themſelves in 
holes which they either find already made, or which 
they make for themſelves, under buſhes, or the 
trunks of hollow trees. In theſe they amaſs ſo pro- 
digious a quantity of acorns, nuts, &c. that in one 
ſingle hole there has been found a buſhel at a time; 
and this proviſion, inſtead of being proportioned to 
the wants of the animal, is only ſo to the capacity 
of the place allotted for its reception. Theſe holes 
are generally more than a foot under ground, and 
often divided into two cells, of which the one ſerves 


for 
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for an habitation to itſelf and its young ones, and the 
other for a granary, I have often experienced the 
very conſiderable damage which theſe animals do to 
the fruits of the earth. Leſs deſtructive than the 
mulot are all the birds, all the other animals put to- 
gether, I could never hit upon any other method 
of preventing this evil, than that of ſetting traps at 
every tenth pace through the whole extent of each 
piece of new-ſown land. There wants no other bait 
than a roaſted nut laid under a flat fone, which is to 
be ſupported by a ſmall bit of wood: this the mu- 
tots will eagerly offer to ſeize ; and, being fixed to the 
wood, no —. do they touch it than the ſtone falls 
upon them, and ſtifles, or cruſhes them to death. 
I have made uſe of the ſame expedient againſt the 
campagnol, which is alſo an animal exceedingly de- 
ſtruetive; and as care was taken to bring all thoſe 
animals to me which had fallen into the different 
traps, I found, with aſtoniſhment ar firſt, that every 
day there were not leſs than an hundred taken of the 
mulot and campagnol together; and this in a piece 
of land of about forty acres. I obtained above two 
thouſand'in the ſpace of three weeks, namely, from 
the 15th of November till the 8th of December; 
and afterwards in ſmall numbers. till the hard froſts 
commenced,. when as uſual, they retired to their 
holes, and ſought not for ſubſiſtence abroad. A 
number of years have elapſed fince I firſt tried the 
above experiment ; nor have I ever had occaſion to 
complain of its inefficacy. It is in autumn that they 
chiefly abound. In ſpring they are far from being 
fo numerous; for, during wiater, ſhould there be 
the ſmalleſt dearth of proviſions, the young ones are 
ſure to fall a ſacrifice to, and to be devoured by, the 
old ones. The campagnal, and even ſeveral forts 
of birds, they . devour ; beginning always with the 
brains, and finiſhing with the reſt of the body. 
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L once put twelve of theſe field- mice alive into a 
veſſel where they were accuſtomed to be fed by eight 
o'clock in the morning; but this having been neg- 
lected one day for a quarter of an hour, it was found 
that they had converted one of their inmates into 
food for the reſt. - The next day they devoured an- 
other; and within the ſpace of a few days, only 
one. remained alive, all the others having been 
killed, and in part devoured; Even of the one that 
ſurvived, it was likewiſe obſerved, that the legs and 
tail were defaced and mutilated, 1 

If the rat multiplies faſt, the enereaſe of the mulot 
is yet more confiderable. This creature breeds 
more than once a year; and, ſuperior to the rat, 
which only produces five or ſix at a time, ſhe fre- 
quently produces nine and ten. By a peaſant on 
my eſtate there were one day taken twenty-two in 
one hole; and theſe eonfiſted of two dams and twenty 
young ones. | ef 4+: 

The ſpecies is very generally diffuſed over Eu- 
rope. It is to be found in Sweden, and is the very 
animal which Linnæus calls the Mus canda longa, 
corpore nigro flaveſcente, abdomine albo. It is very 
common in France, Italy, and Switzerland. Geſ- 
ner terms it Mus agreſtis major. It is alſo in Ger- 
many, and in England; in the former of which it 
is called Feld-Muz, in the latter, field-mouſe. Its 
greateſt enemies are the wolf, the fox, the martin, 
the birds of prey, and its own ſpecies. 


The WATERRAT, 


HE water-rat is a little animal about the ſize 

of a common rat, but in its nature and habits 
rather reſembling the ofter than the rat. Like the 
otter, it frequents the freſh waters, and is generally 


found on the borders of rivers, rivulets, and ponds 
VOI. II, G 8 like 
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like that creature, too, it ſeldom feeds but upon 
fiſh, or the ſpawn of fiſh, though ſomerimes it eats 
frogs, water-inſe&ts, and even roots and herbs. 
This animal is not web-footed, or more ſcientifically 
perhaps to expreſs it, has not membranes between 
its toes; an error which originated with Willough- 
by, and which Ray, and many other naturaliſts, 
have copied. Though every toe of its feet is ſepa- 
rated, it, however, ſwims with facility, keeps it- 
felf a long time above water, and thence carries off 
its prey in order to eat it when got to land, either on 
the graſs, or in its hole. Sometimes it is ſurpriſed 
by fiſhermen in ſearch of crabs; and then, after 
biting their fingers, as its only place of refuge, it 
immediately plunges into the water. 
Of the water-rat the head is more ſhort, the noſe 
more broad, the hair more erect, and the tail much 
more long, than of the land- rat. Like the otter, it 
flies from large rivers, or rather from thoſe which 
are two much frequented. In chacing it, the dogs 
are, as it were, furious. It is never found either 
in houſes or in barns. Fond of the watery element, it 
does not even remove from it fo far as the otter, 
which is ſometimes known totravel above the diſtance 
of a league upon land. The water- rat frequents not 
high grounds; it is ſeldom ſeen upon lofty moun- 
tains, or even upon arid plains; but in moiſt and 
marſhy valleys it is exceedingly numerous. The 
males and females begin to be in heat toward the 
cloſe of winter. The latter brings forth in the month 
of April ; and in one litter ſhe generally produces 
tx or ſeven. = £2 94 

It is probable, that theſe animals bring forth of- 
ten in a year; but of this we have no certain in- 
formation. Their fleſh is not abſolutely bad, and 
in catholic countries the peaſants eat it during Lent, 
as they do that of the otter. The ſpecies is to be 
found throughout Europe, the very extremities of 
* 7 + FORE 
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the North excepted. On the banks of the Nile, in 
Egypt, it is likewiſe to be met with, if we may be- 
lieve Bellon; and yet the figure which he gives us 
of the Nile-rat fo little reſembles our European wa- 
ter-rat, that there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe it a dif- 
ferent animal, 


— _ — 4 Rs 


The CAameacNoL, or Little FizLD-Rar. 


1 campagnol is ſtill more common, more ge- 
| nerally diftuſed, than the mulot. The latter 
is ſeldom found but upon hilly grounds, while the 
former is found almoſt every where; in woods, in 
meadows, and even in gardens. It is remarkable 
for the bigneſs of its head, as alſo for the ſhortneſs 
of its tail, which is not above an inch in length. It 
forms holes to itſelf in the earth, where it amaſſes 
corn, nuts, and acorns; though the former of theſe 
it ſeems to prefer to every other kind of aliment, 
About the month of July, when the corn begins to 
ripen, the campaguols flock together from all ſides, 
and frequently do great damage by cutting the 
ſtalk, in order to come at the ear. They likewiſe 
tollow the mowers, and neglect not to pick up all 
the grain that falls. Theie exhauſted, they reſort 
to the new-fown lands, and not unoften deſtroy the 
hopes of the ſucceeding year. In autumn and win- 
ter, the greater part of them withdraw into the 
woods, where. they find beech-maſt, nuts, and 
acorns. Some years there are in which they appear 
in fuch great numbers, that they would deſtroy 
every thing, were they to ſubſiſt for any length of 
time. For want of other food, however, they of- 
ten deſtroy and eat one another; and while they 
ſerve for food to the mulot, are themſelves the uſual 
prey of the fox, the wild-cat, the martin, and 
the weaſel. | | 7 Ut 14 

| * The 
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The campagnol is more like the water-rat than 
any other animal in its internal parts. Externally, 
however, it differs from it in many eſſential charac- 
teriſtics; as, firſt, in ſize, the campagnol being 
ſcarcely three inches in length from the tip of the 
ſnout to the inſertion of the tail, whereas the length. 
of the water-rat is ſeyen inches ; ſecondly, in the di- 
menſions of the head and body, the campagnol be- 
ing thicker in proportion to the length of the body, 
than the water-rat, and its head larger ; thirdly, in 
the length of the tail, that of the campagnol not 
being more than one third, while that of the water- 
rat. is nearly two thirds, of the length of the body; 
and, laſtly, in appetite and inclination ; the cam- 
pagnol neither living upon fiſh, nor ever plunging 
into the water, but feeding upon acorns in the 
woods, upon corn in the fields, and upon bulbous 
roots in meadows. Their holes reſemble thoſe of 
the mulots, and are often divided into two apart- 
ments; though they are leſs ſpacious and not dug ſa 
low in the earth. Theſe little animals ſometimes 
burrow together in numbers. When the female is 
ready to bring forth, ſhe collects graſs in order ta 
make a bed for her little ones. She produces 1n 
{ſpring and in ſummer, and generally produces five 
or fix, and ſometimes ſeven or eight, at a time, 


- . _ 


The GUINE A- PI. 
. S5van little animal, though originally a native of 


the warm olimates of Braſil and Guinea, lives, 
however, and breeds in temperate and even in cold 
countries, provided it is properly taken care of, and 
ſheltered from the inclemency of the weather. The 
Guinea-pig is frequently reared in France; and 
though it is an animal exceedingly, prolific, yet it is 
far from being numerous in that Kingdom, the at- 
| | | | tention 
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tention they require being poorly rewarded by any 
future profit to be derived from them. Their ſkin 


is of little or no value; and their fleſh, though peo- 
ple may, and actually do eat it, is, however, very 
indifferent food; a circumſtance which might in 
ſome meaſure be removed, were they to be reared. 


in warrens, where they might have air, ſpace to 
range in, and. a proper choice of herbs. Thoſe 


which are kept in houſes have nearly the ſame kind, 


of bad taſte which the houſe-rabbit has ; and of thoſe 
which have paſſed the ſummer in a garden, the taſte 
is leſs diſagreeable, but is till inſipid. 


Theſe animals are exceedingly ſalacious; and even 


at the end of five or fix weeks they begin to couple. 
Their growth, however, is not entirely completed 
till the expiration of eight or nine months; though 


indeed it is in apparent bulk and fat that they chief- 


ly encreaſe till then, the development of the ſolid 
parts being finiſhed before the age of five or fix 
months. 'The female never goes with young above 
three weeks ; and ſhe has been known to bring forth 
when only two months old, The firſt litter is not 


ſo numerous as the ſubſequent litters. It does 


not amount to more than four or five, the ſecond one 
amounts to five or fix, and the reſt to ſeven or eight, 
and even to ten or eleven. She does not ſuckle 
her young longer than twelye or fifteen days. 
When the male returns to her, which he never fails 
to do in three weeks at fartheſt from the time in 
which ſhe litrered, ſhe drives them from her; and if 
they perſiſt in ſtaying, the male often kills them. 

'Thus theſe animals produce -at. leaſt every two 
months; and as thoſe which are newly born produce 
in the ſame manner, their multiplication 1s aſto- 
niſning. In one year a thouſand might be obtained 
from a ſingle couple, did they not frequently de- 
{troy each other, and periſh from the cold and wet. 
Without reſiſtance, too, they ſuffer themſelves be de- 
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voured by the cats; and the female, having had no 


time to form an attachment to her young, tees them 


deſtroyed without the leaſt emotion, or oace attempt- 
ing to protect them. 

They ſeem to have no diſtinct ſentiment but that 
of love ; and when there occurs any difpute among 
them for a particular female, then they ſhew them- 
ſelves ſuſceptible of anger, will fight bitterly, and 
even kill one another rather than yield the victory. 
They pals their whole lite in fleeping, copulating, 
and eating. Their ſleep is ſhort, - but frequent; 


they eat at all hours of the night as well as of the 


day; they ſhew an inclination to copulate as often 
as they eat; and though they ſeldom drink, they yet 
make water every minute. 

The guinea-pig feeds on all forts of herbs, and eſ- 
pecially on parſley, which it prefers even to bran, 
flour, or bread. Of apples and other fruits it is alſo 


exceedingly fond. Like the rabbit, it eats precipi— 


tately, little at a time, but very often. It grunts 


ſomewhat like a young pig ; it alſo makes a low, 


chirping kind of noiſe, when pleaſed in careſſing the 
female, and a loud, piercing one, when hurt, or ir- 
ritated. Theſe animals are ſo delicate and chilly, 
that it is with difficulty they undergo the rigours of 
winter ; and for this reaſon they muſt be kept in a 
place which is' thoroughly dry and warm. When 


| they feel the cold, they aſſemble together, preſs 


cloſe to one another; and in this ſituation are often 
found dead. They are naturally mild and tame; 
and if they do no evil, they do no good. Ot at- 
tachment they are incapable. In Foe, mild by 
temperament, doctle by weakneſs, almoſt mſenfible 
to every thing around them, they have the appear- 


| ance of ſo many automata, poſſefled of the abilities 


to pr opagate a ſpecies, 
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6 29 hedge-hog has the power of defending it- 
{elf from an enemy without combating him, 
and of annoying without attacking him. Poſſeſſed 
of little ſtrength, and of no agility, by which it might 
eſcape its foes, it has received from Nature a prickly 
armour, with a facility of rolling itſelf up in + ball; 
and of preſenting from every part of its body a poig- 
nant weapon of defence, Even from its fear does 
this animal obtain another engine of ſecurity 3 the 
{mell of its urine, which, when attacked, it gene- 
rally ſheds, being ſufficient to diſguſt its enemy 
with: the conteſt, and to keep him at a diſtance 
Thus the generality of dogs are content with bark- 
ing at the hedge hog, when it falls in their way, 
without diſcovering any inchnation to ſeize it. Of 
theſe, however, .there arc ſome which, like the fox, 
have had the addreſs to maſter it; though of the 
fouine, the martin, the pole-cat, ,the ferret, the 
weaſel, or any of the birds of prey, it has no dread. 
The female and the male af this ſpecies are alike 
covered with prickles from the head to the tart; and 
there is only the under part of the body which is 
covered with hair. Theſe very arms, therefore, 
however uſeful they may be to them againſt other 
animals, are highly inconvenient when they want 
to copulate; which they cannot do in the manner 
of any other quadruped, but face to face, and either 
in an upright, or a fitting poſture. 7 
- Spring is the ſeaſon. in which they are in heat; 
and they generally bring. forth about the beginning 
of ſummer. I have often bad the female and her 
young brought me in the month of June : they are 
generally from three to five in number; they are 
white in the beginning, and only the marks of their 
Pines or prickles appear. Defirous to rear ſome of 
: them, 
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them, I put the dam and her little family into a tub, 
with abundance of meat, bread, bran, and fruit, be- 


ſide them; but the old animal, inſtead of 2 


her young, devoured them all, one after another. 
On another occaſion, an hedge-hog that had made 


way into the kitchen, diſcovered a little pot; 


in which there was meat prepared for boiling, the 
miſchievous animal drew out the meat; and left its 
excrements in the ſtead. I kept males and females 
in the ſame apartment, where they lived together, 
but never coupled. I permitted ſeveral of them to 
go about my garden; they did very little damage, 
and it was ſcarcely perceivable that they were there: 
they lived upon the fruits that fell from the trees; 
they dug the earth into ſhallow holes with their 
ſnouts; they ate caterpillars, beetles, worms, and 
ſome kinds of roots; they were alſo very fond of 
fleſh, . which they devoured either raw, boiled, or 
roaſted, as it was preſented to thein. 

When at large in the country, they are generally 
found in woods, under the trunks of old trees, as 
alſo in the clefts of rocks. I do not believe that 
they climb up trees, as ſome naturaliſts have affirm- 
ed, or that they make uſe of their prickles to carry 
off the fruit : it is with their mouth they ſeize it ; 
and though they are very numerous in our foreſts, 
yet I have never ſeen one of them upon a tree. 
They always remain at the foot, in ſome hollow 
ſpace, or under moſs. They remain in a ſtate of in- 
activity all day, and only venture abroad by night. 
They ſeldom approach human habitations; and though 
they prefer dry and hilly grounds, they yet are not 
unoften found in meadows. . When touched, they 
do not offer to eſcape, or to defend themſelves either 
with their feet or their teeth; but they roll them- 
ſelves up in a lump, and in order to make them 
ſtretch to their natural form, it is neceſſary to plunge 
them into the water. They fleep during the winter 3 

an 
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and therefore, every thing that has been ſaid of their 
laying up proviſions for that ſcaſon muſt be falſe, 
They at no time eat much, and can ſubfiſt very 
long without any food whatever, Like that of all 
other animals which become torpid in winter, their 
fleſh is not proper for food; nor is their ſkin any 
longer converted to the ſmalleſt uſe, 

Of the hedge-hog, as of the badger, there are two 
kinds, according to ſome authors ; one with a noſe 
like the ſnout of an hog, and the other more ſhort 
and blunt, like that of a dog. We know but of 
one ſort, in which there is not even the ſmalleſt vas 
ricty in theſe regions. It is an animal pretty gene- 
rally diffuſed. In every part of Europe we meet 
with it, Lapland, Norway, and other very cold coun- 
tries excepted. There are hedge-hogs, we are told 
by Flacourt, in Madagaſcar, like thoſe of France ; 
and their name there is ſora. The hedge-hog of 
Siam, mentioned by Father Tachard, ſeems to be 
another animal; the American and the Siberian 
hedge-hogs ſeem, of all others, to make the neareſt 
approaches to the common hedge-hog ; and the 
hedge-hog of Malacca ſeems, ot the | two, to be 
rather a porcupine than a hedge-hog. 


— — — * a — 


The S HREW-MOU SE. 


HE ſhrew- mouſe ſeems to form a ſhade in the 
order of little animals, and to fill up what 
would otherwiſe be a vacuum between the rat and 
the mole; which, while they reſemble each other in 
fize, differ greatly as to form, and are in every res 
ſpect ſpecies totally diſtinct, The ſhrew-mouſe, 
is 3 ſtill than the domeſtic mouſe, reſembles the 
mole in its ſnout, which is longer than its jaw-bones; 
in its eyes which, though rather larger than thoſe 


of the mole, are, however, in like manner concealed, 
Vor. II. II h and 
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and much ſmaller than thoſe of the domeſtic mouſe ; 
in the number of 1ts claws, of which it has five to 
each foot; in its tail, and its legs, particularly the 
hind ones, which are ſhorter than thoſe of the do- 
meſtic mouſe; and, laftly, in its ears, and in its 
teeth. 

This diminutive creature has a ſtrong ſmell u h'ch 
as peculiar to itſelf, and fo offenſive to cats, thar 
though they will chearfully chace and kill the fhrew- 
mouſe, they yet will not eat its flcth like that of 
the domeſtic mouſe. It is evidently this noiſeme 
odour, this averfion of the cat to it, that gave riſe to 
the notion, that the ſnrew-mouſe is a venomous ani- 
mal, and that its bite is fo dangerous to cattle of all 
forts, and particularly to horſes. The truth, how- 
ever, is, that it is neither venomous nor capable of 
biting; for it cannot open its mouth ſufhcientty 
wide to ſeize the double thickneſs of the ſkin, which 
yet is abſolutely neceflary, in order to bite. 
The diſicmper among horſes, it is farther to be ob- 
ferved, which the vulgar attribute to the tooth ot 
the fhreuw-mouſe, is a ſwelling which proceeds from 
an internal cauſe, and has no connection with any 
bite, or rather.ſcratch, that this little animal may 
give. . 

In winter eſpecially the ſhrew-movſe generally 
fixes its reſidence in ſome hay-loft, ſtable, or barn, 
where it feeds on grain, inſects, and putrefied fleth. 
It is hkewiſe not unoften found in woods and 
ficlds, where, living on corn, it fometimes conccals 
itfelt under moſs or leaves, ſometimes under the 
trunks of trees, ſometimes in holes abandoned by 
moles, and ſometimes in holes of a ſmaller fize which 
It forms tor itſelf by digging with its claws and 
ſnout. 

The ſhrew- mals produces a great number at a 
birth; as many, it is faid, as the domeſtic mouſe, 
though leſs frequently. It has a ſqueak much more 


ſharp 
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ſharp and piercing than the latter. In point of nim- 
bleneſs, however, it is far inferior; and as it both 
ſees imperfectly, and runs flowly, there is little dif- 
ficulty in taking it. 

The uſual colour of theſe creatures is brown 
with a mixture of red; others of them there are 
aſn- coloured; and in all there is a greater or leſs de- 
gree of whiteneſs upon the belly. They are very 
common throughout Europe; but they do not ſeem 
to have obtained a footing in America. The ani- 
mal of Braſil, which Marcgrave mentions under the 
name of ſhrew-mouſe, and deſcribes as having a 
very ſharp ſnout, and three black ſtripes upon the 
back, is larger, and ſeems to be of a ſpecies diffe- 
rent from that of the European ſhreu-mouſe. 


The WATER SHREW-MOUS E. 


HIS animal, though a native of theſe regions, 
was yet unknown to any of our naturaliſts till 
M. Daubenton firſt diſcovered it.“ Every thing 
neceſſary to be added here, with reſpect to the ⁊va- 
ter ſhrew-monſe, is, that it is taken at the ſources of 
fountains, in the morning and evening, as the ſun 
rites and ſets ; that in the day-time it remains con- 
cealed in the clefts of rocks, or in holes under 
ground, near the edges of rivulets; that it brings 
forth in ſpring, and commonly produces nine young 
ones at a time. 


* Our author here al udes to a memoir on the ſubjc& pub- 
liſh :4 by his ingenious and learned friend and aſſociate, in the 
Memoires de l Academie des Sciences, for the year 1756, 
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The M 0 L E. 


HE mole, without being blind, has ſuch ſmall 
eyes, and theſe fo concealed, that! it can make 
little uſe of the ſenſe of ſeeing. In recompence, 
Nature has enabled it to make an ample uſe of the 
fixth ſenſe; has furniſhed it with a remarkable appa- 
ratus of reſervoirs and veſſels, a prodigious quantity 
of ſeminal liquid, enormous reſticles, a genital mem- 
ber of exceſſive length, and the whole ſecretly 
lodged within, conſequently more active and more 
hot. 

Of all animals the mole is in this reſpect the moſt 
advantageouſly circumitanced, the moſt liberally 
ſupplied. with organs, and, of courſe, with ſenſa— 
tions which relate to, or have a dependence on, 
thoſe organs. The ſenſes of hearing and feeling it 
enjoys in an eminent degree, Its ſkin is ſoft as filk ; 
and its little paws, which are furniſhed with Gro 
claws, are very different from thoſe of other ani- 
mals, and almoſt like the hands of a human being. 
Proportianed to the ſize of its body, its ſtrength is 
great; it poſſeſſes a ſtrong attachment to the fe- 
male, as the female reciprocally docs to the male ; 
a dread of, or diſguſt to, every other ſociety ; the 
mild habirudes of repoſe and of ſolitude ; the art of 
ſecuring itſelf, of forming, inſtantaneouſly, as it were, 
an aſylum to itſelf, of extending it, and of obtaining, 
without the neceſſity of relinquiſhing it, an abun- 
dant ſubſiſtence. Such is the nature, ang ſuch. are 
the manners and talents of this animal; and;doubt- 
jeſs they are preterable to qualities, which, while 
they are more brilliant, are perhaps more incompati- 
ble with happineſs than even an abſolute deprivation 
of ſight, 

The mole ſhuts up the entry to its retreat, which 
jt ſeldom deſerts unleſs forced to it by heavy rains 


in 
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in ſummer. It is fond of cultivated grounds, and 
is never to be found in thoſe which are either mud- 
dy, or too hard, compact, and ſtony. It requires a 
ſoft ſoil, well ſupplied with eſculent roots, and 
with inſects and worms, of which, indeed, its prin- 
cipal nouriſhment conſiſts. 

As theſe animals very ſeldom come above nl 
they have but few enemies; and very readily evade 
the purſuit of animals ſtronger and ſwifter than 
themſelves. The :hief calamity which befalls them 
1s an inundation ; and when this happens, they are 
ſeen in numbers attempting to ſave themſelves by 
iwimming, and uſing every effort to reach the higher 
grounds, 'The greateſt part, however, periſh, as 
well as their young, which remain in the holes be- 
hind. Were it not for ſuch accidents, from their 
great fecundity, they would become extremely trou- 
bleſome ; and as it is, in ſome places, they are con- 
{ſidered by the farmer as the greateſt peſt. They 
couple towards the approach of ſpring ; and their 
young are found about the beginning of May. 
They generally have four or five ata time; and it 
is caſy to diſtinguiſh among other mole-hills, that in 
which the female has brought forth her young. 
Theſe are made with much greater art than the reſt ; 
and are uſually . and more elevated. 1 
am apt to think that they produce oftener than 
once a- year. f this I am — that new-born 
ones are found from the month of April to the month 
of Auguſt; a circumſtance which, however, may 
be owing to their F: RAVING been engendered and 
brought forth ſooner or later in the year. 

The hole in aer they produce their young is 
formed with ſingular {k&i!l, and deſerves a particular 
deſcription, The female begins by erecting the 
earth into a tolerably-ſpacious apartment, which is 
ſapported within by partitions at proper diſtances, 
taat- prevent the root from falling. All round this 
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the works, and beats the earth very firm, ſo as to- 
make it capable of keeping out the rain, let it be 
ever ſo violent. As the hillock, in which the 
apartment is thus formed, is raiſed above ground, 
the apartment itſelf 1s conſequently above the level 
of the plain, and therefore leſs ſubject to accidental 
ſlight mundations. The place being this fitted, ſhe 
procures graſs and dry leaves, as a bed for her 
young.” There they he ſecure from wet, and the 
continues to make their retreat equally tree from 
danger; for all round this hill of her own raiſing, 
are holes running into the carth, which part from the 
middle apartment, like rays from a center, and ex- 
tend about fifteen feet in every direction. Theſe re- 
ſemble ſo many walks or chaces, into which the 
animal makes her ſubterraneous excurſions, and ſup- 
plies her young with ſuch roots or infects as ſhe can 
provide: but they contribute ſtill more to the gene- 
ral ſafety ; for as the mole is very quick of hearing, 
the inſtant ſhe perceives ber little habitation attack- 
ed, the takes to her burrow, and unleſs the earth be 
dug away by ſeveral men at once, ſhe and her young 
always make a good retreat. 

Some authors have ſaid, but without foundation, 
that the mole and the badger fleep the whole 
winter. That this is not true of tne badger, we 
have already obſerved ; and as a proof that this ani- 
mal quits its hole in winter as well as in ſummer, 
we have only to view the traces it leaves upon the 
ſnow, As for the mole, fo far is it from ſleeping 
during the winter, that it continues its ſubterranean 
operations then as well as in ſummer ; and the pea- 
ſants of France even proverbially remark, that 


e when the moles are at work, a thaw is at hand.“ 


They are indeed fond of warm places; and the gar- 
deners often catch them round their beds in the 
months of December, January, and February. 
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This animal is never to be met with in barren 
deſerts, or in cold climates where the ground is fro- 
zen for the greateſt part of the year. The Siberian 
mole, as it is called, is of a ſpecies different from our 
mole, which does not abound but between Sweden 
on the one hand, and Barbary on the other; at leaſt 
from the filence of travellers, we may preſume that 
it is not an inhabitant of the hotter climates. The 
moles ot America, and particularly the red ones, are 
likewiſe different, The Virginian mole, neverthe- 
leſs, is not unlike ours, the colour of the ſkin ex- 
cepted, which in the former is mixed with a deep 
purple. In the common ſpecies of our moles there 
are only two or three varieties, Some there are 
more or leſs brown, ſome more or leſs black, and 
tome, though more rarely, entirely white. Seba 
mentions,* and gives a figure of, a mole with black 
and white ſpots, which he met with in Oſt-Friſe, 


and which is of a fize rather larger than the com- 
inon mole. 


The B:: = 
HOUGH all things are equally perfe& in 


themſelves, as coming from the hands of the 
Almighty Creator, yet, in their relation to us, there 
are ſome beings which appear to us accompliſhed, 
and others imperfect or deformed. The former are 
thoie whoſe figure is agreeable to us, and which we 


* This mole, ſays he, was found inthe highway. It is ſome- 
what longer than the common mole, from which it differs in no 
other refpect but the fkin ; which,.in the former is diverſified both 
on the back apd belle with black and white ſnots, and theſe inter- 
mixed with a, few'grey hairs as ſoft asfilk, The ſgout of this ant- 
mal 1s long, aud covered with hair of a confiderable length. Its 


eyes allo are ſo ſmall, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh the aperture 
of the eye-lids, 


- 


eſte 
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eſteem complete, becauſe all the parts are well corjs 
nected, the body and the members are proportioned, 
and all the functions are caſy and natural. The 
latter are thoſe whole qualities are offenſive to us, 
whoſe nature deviates from the common nature of 
other beings, and whoſe form is different from the 
uſual forms whence we drew our fir{t ſenſations, and 
with them the ideas that ſerve us for models to judge 
by. : The head of a man upon the neck of a horle, 
his body covered with feathers, and terminated by the 
tail of a fiſh, preſents not a picture of enormous de- 
formity, but becauſe they exhibit an aſſemblage of 
the moſt incongruous diverſities in Nature. 

An animal, which, like the bat, is half-quadru- 
ped and halt-bird, and which, in fact, is neither the 
one nor the other, is a kind of monſter ;_ becauſe, 
poſſeſſing the attributes of two genera ſo different, it 
_ reſembles none of the models which the grand 
claſſes of Nature offer to our conſideration. If the 
bat is an imperfect quadruped, it is a ſtill- more im- 
perfect bird. As a quadruped, it ought to have 
four feet, and as a bird, it eught to have feathers 
and wings. In the bat, the fore-tcet are, properly 
ſpeaking, neither wings nor feet, though the animal 
uſes them for the purpoſe of flying, and occaftonally 
of. moving along upon the ground. They are, in 
fact, two ſhapeleſs extremities, of which the bones 
are of a monſtrous length, and connected by a mem- 
brane, uncovered with feathers, or even with hair, 
like the reſt of the body : they are a kind of ſmall 
wings, or rather, perhaps winged paws, of which 
we only ſee one claw about the length of an inch, 
and of which the other four claws, though very long, 
cannot act but in conjunction, and have no peculiar 
movements, no ſeparate functions ; they are a kind 
of hands ten times larger than the feet, and, in all, 
four times longer than the whole length of the body 
of the animal; they are, in a word, parts which have 

rather 
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rather the appearance of a capricious and accidental, 
than a regular and determined production. 

This membrane covers the arms, (if the expreſ⸗ 
ſion may be allowed) forms the wings, and hands, of 
the animal, is united to the ſkin of the body, and at 
the ſame time envelops not only its legs, but even 
its tail, which, by this whimſical junction, becomes, 
as it were, one of its fingers. To theſe incongrui- 
ties, theſe diſproportions of the body and members, 
may be added the ſtill- more ſtriking deformities of 
the head. In ſome ſpecies, the noſe is hardly viſi- 
ble, the eyes are ſunk near the tip of the ear, and 
are confounded with the cheeks ; in others, the ears 
are as long as the body, or elſe the face is twiſted 
into the form of an. horſe-ſhoe, and the noſe covered 
with a kind of cruſt. Of the greater part of theſe 
animals the head is ſurmounted by four ſubſtances 
reſembling ears; and of all of them the eyes are 
ſmall, obſcure, and rather concealed, the noſe 18 
unfarrtied; and the mouth is extended from one 
ear to the other. Averſe, likewiſe, to the ſociety 
of all other creatures, they ſhun the light, inha- 
bit none but dark and gloomy places, to which, 
after their nocturnal excurſions, they are ſure to re- 
turn by break of day, and in which they remain, 
glued, as it were, to the walls till night again ap- 
proaches. 

Their motion in the air is with leſs propriety to be 
termeda flight, than a kind of uncertain flutter, which 
they ſeem to execute by ſtruggles, and in an auk- 
ward manner. They raiſe themſelves from the 
ground with difficulty, never ſoar to a great heighth, 

and are but imperfectly qualified to, accelerate, to, 
render more flow, or even to direct, their flight. 
This, far from being either rapid, or very direct, is 
performed by haſty vibrations in an oblique and 
winding direction; and in paſſing along they do 
not fail to ſeize all the gnats, moths, and other 
nocturnal inſects that come in their way. Theſe 

Vor- II. 1 they 
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they ſwallow entire; and in their excrements we 


meet with the remains of wings and the other dry 


parts which they have not been able to digeſt. 
Happening, one day, to pay a viſit to the grot- 
toes of Arci, I was not a little ſurpriſed to find, upon 
a ſpot of ground all covered with alabaſter, and in a 
place ſo gloomy and profound, a kind of earth 
which was altogether of a different nature. It con- 
fiſted of a kind of blackiſh matter, ſeveral feet in 
breadth and thickneſs, and compoſed almoſt entirely 
of the wings and legs of infects, which one would 
have thought had from time to time aflembled there 
in mdf numbers, and periſhed and rotted toge- 
ther. This heap, however, was nothing more than 
the dung of the bats, amaſſed probably for many 
years back in the part of thofe ſubterraneous vaults 
which they had choſen for their reſidence; for in 
the whole extent of the grottoes, which is more than 
the eighth part of a league, I ſaw no other ſimilar 
mals, and concluded that the bats had fixed their 
common refidence in the above-mentioned particular 
ſpot, becauſe but a ſmall glimmering of light per- 
vaded it from the top, and becauſe they evidently 


had not proceeded farther left they ſhould have been 


too much enveloped in obfcurity. 

As the bat has nothing in common with birds but 
its flight, it cannot with propriety be claſſed but 
among quadrupeds. As the ability to fly, how- 


ever, ſuppoſes a great degree of force in the ſuperior 


part of the body, and in the anterior members, the 
pectoral muſcles of this animal are much more 
ſtrong, and more fleſhy, than of any quadruped ; a 
eircumſtance in which it may indeed be faid to have 
fame reſemblance to birds. In every other reſpect its 
conformation, both external and internal, is different. 
The lungs, the heart, the organs of generation, and 
all the other viſcera, are like thoſe of quadrupeds, 
the penis excepted, which juts forward, and 2 * 
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bles that of a man, or an ape. Like quadrupeds, it 
brings forth its young alive, and like them it has 
tceth and nipples, | 

It is affirmed that theſe animals do not produce more 
than two at a birth, and that theſe they ſuckle, and 
even carry along with them as they fly. It is in ſum- 
mer that they couple, and bring forth; for during the 
months of winter they are in a ſtate of torpor ; ſome 
cover themſelves with their wings as with a cloak, 
hop to their ſubterrancous manſions on their hind 
feet, and there remain ſuſpended 5 others cling to 
the walls, or conceal themſelves in holes. They all 
unite in numbers to defend each other from the 
cold; all paſs the winter witkout awaking, without 
ſtirring, and without eating, from the end of autumn 
till ſpring. Though they can more eaſily ſupport 
hunger than cold, and can even ſubſiſt a number of 
days without food, they yet belong to the number 
of carnivorous animals; for, when opportunity 
ſerves, they will devour bacon, and meat of all 
kinds, whether raw or roaſted, whether freſh or 
corrupted, 

Naturaliſts knew but of two ſpecies of the bat, 
till M. Daubenton added five others to the number; 
which, as being natural to our climate, and even 
common and abundant in it, it is rather ſurpriſing 
ſhould have remained ſo long unnoticed. Theſe ſe- 
ven ſpecies are widely diſtinct, widely different, 
from each other; nor are they ever known to dwell 
together in the ſame place. | 121 ow 

The common bar, or the bat properly ſo termed, 
of which we give an cngrayed figure annexed, is the 
firſt that was ae 


The next is the long-car'd bat, which I call the 
oreillar. This animal is, perhaps, more common 
than the bat. Its body is more diminutive, its 
wings are ſhorter, its ſnout is ſmaller and more 


mh pointed, 
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pointed, and its wings are beyond all proportion 
large. | 

The third ſpecies, which I diſtinguſh by the name 
of the noctule, from the Italian word notula, was not 
known; yet it is very common in France, and is 
even more frequently to be met with than the two 
preceding ſpecies. We find it under the roofs, and 
jeaden gutters of caſtles and churches, as alſo in old 
hollow trees. It is almoſt as large as the bat, its 
ears are broad and ſhort, its hair is of a reddith 
caſt, and its voice is ſharp and piercing. 

The fourth ſpecies we ſhall call the ſerotine, which 
was totally unknown. It 1s ſmaller than the bar, 
and the noctule, and is nearly of the ſize of the oreillar. 
It differs, however, as to the ears, which in the 
ſerotine are ſharp and pointed, and as to the colour 
of the wings and the body, the former of which are 
black, and the latter is of a deep brown. 

The fifth ſpecies which was unknown we ſhall 
call the pipiſtrel, from the Italian word 8 
which ſignifies bat. The pipiſtrel is not near ſo large 
as the bat or the »9fule, nor even as the ſerotine or 
the creillar. Of all ſpecies of the bat this is the 
{malleſt, and the leaſt ugly; though its upper-lip 
is ſwelled, its eyes are very ſmall and hollow, and 
its fore head is covered with hair. 

To the fixth ſpecies which was unknown we ſhall 
give the name of barbaſtel, from barbaſtello, another 
Italian word, which likewiſe ſignifies bat. This 
animal is nearly of the ſize of the oreillar ; its ears 
are as large, but by no means ſo long. The name 
barbaſtel is the more applicable to it as it ſeems to 
have large whiſkers, which, nevertheleſs, are no- 
thing more than a protuberance over the lips. Its 


* Here, and in many other places, the tranſlators are reduced 


to = nece ſſity of retaining the denuminations adopted by their 
author, 


ſnout 


in 4 
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The BROWN BAT. 
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ſnout is very ſhort, its noſe is very flat, and its eyes 
are almoſt fituated in the ears. 
As a ſeventh ſpecies, which naturaliſts have hi- 
therto over-looked, we ſhall, laſtly, diſtinguiſh the 
fer- a cheval, or horſe-ſhoe bat. This animal is very 
ftriking from the fingular deformity of its face, of 
which the moſt apparent and marked feature is a 
protuberance in the form of an horſe-ſhoe round the 
noſe and the upper- lip. It is very commonly to be 
found in France, among the walls, and in the vaults 
of old ruinous caſtles. Of this ſpecies we find both 
ſmall and large ones; but in form, and in every other 
* thay room they are ſimilar. As of the numbers I 
ave ſeen, however, TI have never met with any of a 
fize between the large and the ſmall ones, I cannot 
determine whether this difference is produced by age 
alone, or whether it is a permanent variety in the 
ſame ſpecies, . | 


_ . 3 
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The LOIR, or GREAT DORMOUSE. 
O; the loir we know three ſpecies, which, like 


the marmot, ſleep during the winter; namely, 
the /cir, or great dormouſe, the lerot, or middle dor- 
mouſe, and the muſcardin, or ſmall dormouſe. Many au- 
thors have confounded theſe ſpecies together, though 
they are all three verFdifferent, and of conſequence 
eaſily known and diſtinguiſhed, 


- 


The lair is nearly of the ſize of the ſquirrel, and, 
like it, its tail is covered with long hair; the lerot 
is not ſo large as the rat, its tail is covered with 
very ſhort hair, and at the extremity there is a tuft 
of long hair; the muſcardin is not bigger than the 
mouſe, its tail is covered with longer hair than that 
of the lerot, but ſhorter than that of the loir, with 
a large tuft of long hair at the extremity. The le- 
rot differs from the loir and the muſcardin in having 


white 
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white hair upon its back. They are all white, or 
whitiſh under the neck and belly. The white of 
the lerot is tolerably beautiful, that of the loir is 
more dark, and that of the muſcarein i is of a yellow 
hue io all the inferior parts, 

It is without propriety that theſe animals have 
been faid to fleep during the winter. They are not 
in a ſtate of natural ſleep at this period; they are in 
a torpor, which is pfoduced by the coldneſs of the 
blood, and by which they loſe the uſe of their mem- 
bers and ſenſes. Their internal heat is indeed fa 
ſmall, that it hardly exceeds that of the temperature 
of the air. When the heat of the air is at ten de- 

rees above the frozen point of the thermometer, the 
— of theſe animals is in like manner at ten de- 

rees. The ball of a ſmall thermometer I have my- 
lf plunged into the body of ſeveral living lerots; 
and I found, that the heat of their body was nearly 
equal to the temperature of the air; that ſome- 
times, when applicd to the very heart, as it were, of 
the animal, the thermometer fell from half a de- 
gree to a whole one, the temperature of the air 
being at the degree eleven. Now it is well 
known, that the internal heat of man, and of the 
generality of animals compoſed of fleſh and blood, 
exceeds at all times thirty degrees; and there- 
fore there is little reaſon to wonder why theſe 
animals, ſo inferior comparatively to all others in 
point of heat, ſhould become torpid as ſoon as their 
own little quantity of internal heat ceaſes to be aſſiſted 
by the external heat of the air; a circumſtance 
which naturally happens when the thermometer is 
not more than ten or eleven degrees above conge- 
lation. This is the real cauſe of the torpor of theſe 


animals; a cauſe of which naturaliſts have not been 
appriſed, and which, nevertheleſs, extends to all 
animals that ſleep during the winter. Alike are its 
effects upon the loir, the hedge-hog, and the bat; 

and though I have had no opportunity to experience 


them 
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them upon the marmot, I am yet perſuaded that its 
blood is not leſs cold, fince, like them, it is ſubject 
to a torpor during the winter. 

This torpor continues as long as the cauſe which 
produces it continues, and ceaſes with the cold. A few 
degrees of heat above the tenth or eleventh degree are 
ſufficient to re-animate theſe creatures ; and if they 
are kept in a very warm place during the winter they 
do not become torpid at all, but go and come, eat 
and ſleep, from time to time, like other animals. 
When they feel the cold, they croud cloſe together, 
and form themſelves into a ball, in order to preſent 
a ſmaller ſurface to the air, and to preſerve ſome heat. 
Thus they are found, during the winter, in hollow 
trees, and in holes of walls which are expoſed to the 
ſouth. In theſe they refide without motion on 
moſs, and on green leaves. When taken, and even 
rolled along upon the ground, they never either ſtir 
or ſtretch themſelves. By a mild and gradual heat 
alone are they to be recovered from this torpor; and 
if carried ſuddenly cloſe to a fire, they perith. 

Though in this torpid ſtate, they are without the 
ſmalleſt motion, though their eyes are ſhut, and they 
ſeem to be deprived of all uſe of the ſenſes, they yet 
feel pain when it is very acute. This they teſtify by 
a movement of contraction, as alſo by a little hol- 
low cry, which they even repeat ſeveral times; 
and therefore it is plain that the internal ſenſibility 
muſt ſubfiſt as well as the action of the heart and 
lungs. Yer it is to be preſumed, that theſe vital mo- 
tions are not exerciſed with the ſame force, and do 
not act with the ſame power, in the torpid as in the 
aſual ſtate. The circulation is not performed then, 
probably, but in the larger veſſels; the reſpi- 
ration is flow and feeble, the fecretions are ver 
ſcanty, the perſpiration is almoſt annihilated ;- fince 
they could not, as they infact do, paſs ſeveral months 
wkhout eating, were they in all that time to loſe as 

much 
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much of their ſubſtance in proportion as they do 
when they repair it by receiving ſuſtenance. They 
do loſe ſome of it, however, ſince, in very long win- 
ters, they die in their holes. Perhaps, indeed, it is 
not the duration, but the ſeverity of the cold, that 
cuts them off; as they are known to die in a very 
ſhort time when expoſed to an intenſe froſt. What 
inclines me to believe, that it is not from a too- great 
waſte of ſubſtance that they periſh in long winters, 
is, that in autumn they are exceſſively fat, and that 
on their reviving in ſpring, they are found to have 
ſtill remained ſo; this abundance of fat being an 
internal nouriſhment which is ſufficient to ſupport 

them, and to ſupply what they loſe by perſpiration. 
Beſides, as the cold is the ſole cauſe of their tor- 
por, and as they do not fall into that 'flate but 
when the temperature of the air is under the tenth 
or eleventh degree, it often happens that they re- 
vive even during the winter: for in that ſeaſon, 
there are hours, days, and even ſucceſſions of days, in 
which the liquor of the thermometer is found at the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth degree; and dur- 
ing this mild weather, the loirs quit their holes, in 
ſearch of food, or rather eat the proviſions they had 

amaſſed the preceding autumn, and carried thither. 
Ariſtotle ſaid, and all naturaliſts have copied the 
miſtake, that the loir paſſes the whole winter with- 
out eating, and that, even during this period of ne- 
ceſſary abſtinence, it becomes extremely fat, being 
more nouriſhed by fleep alone than any other ani- 
mal is by. food. Not only is the fact not true, but 
the very ſuppoſition of the fact is not poſſible. In 
us torpid ſtate, which laſts four or five months in 
the year, the loir could not fatten but' by the air 
which it breathes. Allowing (and indeed it is much 
more than ought to be allowed) that a part of this. 
air were converted into nouriſhment, could an in- 
| n creaſe 
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creaſe ſo conſiderable reſult from it? Could a nou- 
riſhment ſo ſlight even ſerve as a recompence for the 
continual waſte occafioned by the perſpiration ? 
What might have led Ariſtotle into this error, is, 
that in Greece, where the winters are temperate, 
the loirs do not ſleep continually, and that, taking 
nouriſhment, perhaps too in abundance, every time 
that, from the warmth, they obtained a temporary 
revival, he found them very fat, though ſtill tor- 
” WL | 
n The truth 1s, that they are always fat, and that 
in autumn they are more ſo than in ſummer. Their 
fleſh is not unlike that of the guinea-pig. They 
were confidered as a dainty by the Romans, who. 
reared great numbers of them. Varro gives the 
method of making warrens for them, as does Api- 
cius of cooking them into a ragout. Their inſtruc- 
tions have, however, been neglected, either from a 
diſguſt to the loir, on account of its reſemblance to 
the rat, or from its fleſh being in fa& unpalatable. 
By peaſants who had eaten of it I have been told 
that it is hardly to be preferred to that of the wa- 
ter-rat, 
The loir has a confiderable reſemblance to the 
ſquirrel, as to its natural habitudes. Like the lat- 
ter, it lives in foreſts, climbs to the tops of trees, 
and leaps from branch to branch. 'This it does leſs. 
nimbly indeed than the ſquirrel, whoſe legs are 
longer, whoſe belly is by no means ſo big, and. 
whichis as remarkable for being meager, as the loir is 
for being fat. Nuts, however, and other wild fruits, 
form its uſual nouriſhment. The loir likewiſe eats: 
little birds which it takes in the neſts. It does not, 
like the ſquirrel, neſtle in the upper parts of trees, 
but makes a bed of moſs for itſelf in the trunks of 
thoſe which are hollow. It alſo ſhelters itſelf in the 
clefts of rocks, and always ſhows a preference for 
dry places, Moiſture it avoids; it drinks little, 
. K k rarely 
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rarely deſcends to the ground, and, unlike the ſquir« 
rel, which is eafily tamed, remains always wild. 
Theſe animals couple about the end of ſpring, 
and bring forth in ſummer, generally to the number 
of four or five at a time. Their growth is ſpeedily 
accompliſhed ; and it is afſerted, that they do not 
live longer than fix years. In Italy, where it is 
{fill cuſtomary to eat them, they form holes to them- 
ſelves in the woods, which they line with moſs, 
cover over with ſtraw, and form into magazines for 
their proviſions. For theſe they chooſe a fpot which 
is dry, and ſheltered by a rock expoſed to the ſouth. 
To theſe the loirs reſort in great numbers; and 
about the end of autumn, the ſeaſon in which they 
are fitteſt to cat, they are found in them torpid. 
'Fhis little creature is full of courage. and will de- 
fend its life to the laſt extremity, As their fore- 
teeth are very long, as well'as very ſtrong, they bite 
violently. They are held in no awe by the weaſel, 
or by any of the little birds of prey; they baffle all 
the hoſtile endeavours of the fox, who cannot climb- 
trees after them; nor have they an enemy which is 


by any means fo dangerous to them as the wild-cat 


and the martin. 

The ſpecies is not very much diffuſed. We do 
not meet with it in countries which are exceedingly 
cold, as Lapland and Sweden. The naturaliſts of 
the north, however, do not mention it; the ſpeeies 
which they deſcribe being the muſcardin, the ſmal- 
left of the three. As in like manner travelers are 
totally filent about them, it is alſo to be preſumed 
that the loir is not an inhabitant of the very hot cli- 
mates. There are few or none of this animal in 
open countries, as England for example. They re- 
quire a temperate climate, and a country covered 
with wood, We meet with them in Spain, France, 
Greece, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland; where 
they live in foreſts fituated on rifing grounds, and 

| | not 
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not on the tops of mountains, like the marmot, 
which, though ſubject to a torpor from the cold, 
ems, however, to be fond of froſt and ſnow. 


— 


ꝗ——ä—ñ— 


The LER OT, er MIDDLE DORMOUSE. 


1 loir frequents the foreſts, and ſeems to ſhun 
our habuations ; the lerot, on the contrary, 
inhabits -our gardens, and is ſometimes to be found 
zin our houſes. The ſpecies of the latter is alfo 
more numerous, more generally diffuſed ; and few, 
indeed, are the gardens which are not infeſted with 
the lerot, © _ | | 7 
Theſe animals neſtle in the holes of walls, climb 
up trees, chooſe the beſt fruits, and gnaw them as 
4hey begin to ripen, Peaches ſeem to be their fa- 
vourite fruit; and whoever wiſhes to preſerve them, 
muſt be at particular pains to deſtroy the lerots, 
They likewiſe climb up pear, apricot, and other 
trees; and in a ſcarcity of other fruit, they eat al- 
monds, nuts, and even leguminous roots. Theſe 
they carry in great quantities to their holes, where 
they make a bed to themſelves of herbs, moſs, and 
leaves. The cold ftupefies, the heat revives them; and 
ſometimes there are eight or ten found in one place, 
all in a ſtate of torpor, all huddled together, and rol- 
led up in a ball, in the midſt of their hoard of pro- 
viſions. 2 
They couple in the fpriag, and bring forth in the 
fummer, Five or fix are their uſual produce at a 
time; and though the young ones ſoon attain their 
full growth, they yet are not capable of engender- 
ing till their ſecond year. Their fleſh is not catable 
like that of the loir; it has even the diſagreeable 
4mell of the houſe-rat, whereas the fleſh of the low 
has no ſmell whatcyer, and is always more ſat than 
that of the lerot, | | > 
n This 
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This animal is to be found in all the temperate 


. climates of Europe, and even in Poland, and in 


Pruſha ; but it does not appear that there are any in 
Sweden, or in any of the more northern countries, 


— 


The MUSCARDIN, r $MALL DORMOUSE, 


Or all the ſpecies of the rat the muſcardin is the 
leaſt ugly. Its eyes are ſparkling, its tail is 
tufted, and its hair is rather white than red. It ne- 


ver lives in houſes, is ſeldom to be found in gardens, 


and, like the loir, chiefly frequents the woods, 
where it finds a ſhelter for itſelf in the hollow of 


| ſome old free, 


The ſpecies is by no means ſo numerous as that of 


the lerot. The muſcardins are almoſt always found 


alone in their ſeveral holes; and I had no ſmall dif- 


ficulty to procure even a few of them. Yet they 


ſeem to be tolerably common in Italy, and to be not 
unknown even in the northern climates ; the muſ- 
cardin being compriſed by Linnæus in the lift of 
Swediſh animals. At the ſame time it does not ap- 
pear to be an Engliſh animal; for Ray, who had 
ſeen it in Italy, obſerves, that the ſmall dormouſe 
which 1s found in England 1s not red upon the back 
like the Italian muſcardin, and that it probably be- 
longs to another ſpecies. 


In France, this animal 1s the ſame as it 1s in Italy; 


and it appears that the deſcription which Aldrovan- 


dus gives of it is juſt. This author, adds, however, 


that in Iraly there are two ſpecies of this animal, 
one of which is uncommon, and has a ſmell of 


muſk, and one of which is more general, and has no 


ſmell; but that at Bologna they are both called 
„ becauſe of their reſemblance to each 


other, both as to figure and ſize. Of theſe two ſpo- 
cies we know hut of the latter; the muſcardin of 


France 


The SURMOLOT. 
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France having no ſmell either good or bad. It is 
nevertheleſs unfit to eat any more than the lerot; 
nor is it ever known to be fo fat as that animal. 

The muſcardin becomes torpid by the cold, and 
rolls itſelf up in a ball like the loir, and the lerot'; 
like them, too, it revives in mild weather, and 
hoards up nuts and other dry fruits for future ſuſte- 
nance. It forms its neſt in trees, like the Tquirrel, 
though generally in a lower fituation, among the 
branches of a nut- tree, in a buſh, &c. The neſt is 
compoſed of herbs interweaved, is about ſix inches 
in diameter, and has no aperture but at the top. By 
a number of country people I am aſſured of their 
having found the neſts of the muſcardin in coppices, 
and hedges, of each neſt being ſurrounded with 
leaves and moſs, and of each containing three or 
four young ones. So ſoon as they grow up, they 
relinquiſh their neſt, and ſeek for ſhelter in the hot 
low, or under the trunk, of ſome old tree; and 
there it 1s that they repoſe themſelves, that they lay 
up their proviſions, and that they become torpid. 


—— 


The SURMULOT. 


Have given the name of ſurmulot to a new ſpecies 

of mulot, or field-mouſe, which was not known 
till within theſe tew years. No naturaliſt has made 
mention of this creature, M. Briſſon excepted, who 
-has comprehended it in the genus of rats, and has 
called it the rat of the woods. But as it differs as 
much from the rat as either the mulot or the do- 
-meſtic mouſe differs from it, each. of which has its 
-peculiar name, it is proper to give to this animal 
that of ſurmulot, or large field- mauſe, to which in- 
deed it bears a greater reſemblance than to the rat, 
in colour, nature, and habitudes, 
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The ſurmulot is both ſtronger and more miſchie- 
vous than the rat; it has a Ted ſkin, a long tail 


without hair, the back- bone arched like that of the 


oo” the body much thicker, and whiſkers like 
ole of a cat. It is confiderably within half a cen- 
tury ſince this ſpecies has been ſpread in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. From whence they came it is 
not known; but they have multiphed prodigiouſly; 
Aa circumſtance at which there will be little cauſe to 
wonder, when it is known that they generally pro- 
duce twelve or fitteen, often ſixteen, ſeventeen, eigh- 
teen, and even nineteen young ones at a time. The 
— 4 in which they firſt appeared were Chantilly, 

arly, and Verſailles, M. le Roy, of whom I have 
already had occafion to make honourable mention, 
was ſo good as to fend me a number of them both alive 
and dead, and even to communicate to me the re- 
marks which he had made upon this new ſpecies, 
The males are larger, fironger, and more miſ- 
chievous, than the temales. When any one pur- 
ſues, and endeavours to take them, they will turn 
again, and bite the hand or ſtick which touches 
them. Their bite is not only ſharp but dangerous, 
and is immediately followed by a confiderable ſwel- 
ling ; and the wound, though ſmall, is yet long in 
being cloſed, They bring forth three times ina year, 
the dams previouſly preparing a bed for their young; 
and thus two individuals of this ſpecies produce at 
leaſt three dozen in the ſpace of twelve months. As 
there were ſome with young among tnoſe which J 


received alive, and as I kept theſe in cages, I ob- 


ferved, that the female, two or three days before ſhe 
brought forth, buſied herſelf in gnawing the wood- 
work of her cage, putting the ſplinters in a certain or- 


der, extending them, and afterwards made them 


ſerve as a kind of bed for their future little ones. 
The ſurmulot in its nature, and ſome of its habi- 
tudes, bears a reſemblance to the water- rat. Though 
there 
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there is no place in which they will not fix their re- 
ſidence, they yet ſeem to delight in living near the 
water; and the dogs chace them, as they chace the 
water- rat, with an eagerneſs bordering upon fury. 
When they find themſetves purſued, and have the 
fame opportunity of ſheltering themſelves in the 
water, or in a thorny thicket, they prefer the former, 
plunge into it without dread, and ſwim with amazing 
tacility. - This particularly happens when they can- 
not get back to their burrows z for, like the mulot, 
they dig holes for themſelves in the earth, or elſe 
occupy. thoſe of the rabbit. They may alſo. be 
taken, hke that animal, by means of the ferret, 
which follows them under ground in the ſame man- 
ner as it does the rabbit, and feemingly with even 
more ardour, | | | 

- Theſe animals paſs the ſummer in the country; 
and though they hve principally upon fruit and corn, 
they are, notwithſtanding, exceedingly carnivorous. 
They, devour young rabbits, partridges, and other 
birds; and when they enter a hen-rooft, they de- 
troy, like the .pole-cat, more than they can eat. 
About the month of November, the dams, their 
little ones, and the young ſurmulots in general, 
quit the open country, and proceed in troops to the 
barns and hay-lofts, where they commit infinite ha- 
vock, deſtroy the hay, conſume vaſt quantities of 
corn, and infect every thing around with their or- 
dure. The old males remain in the fields, each in 
his reſpeCtive hole; where, like the mulots, they 
provide a ſufficient quantity of acorns, beech- maſt, 
&c. filling their dwelling to the edge, and remain- 
ing themſelves at the bottom. They become not 
torpid in the winter, like the dor-mouſe, but take 
advantage of every fine day to come out of their 
ſubterranean manſions. Thoſe which live in barns 
drive away the mice and the rats; and it has even 
been remarked, that the common rats, as they are 


called, 
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called, have been far leſs common in the environs of 
Paris, fince the ſurmulot became ſo numerous. 


The MARMOT. 


F all the modern writers who have treated of 
Natural Hiſtory, Geſner is he who, in point 
of minuteneſs, has done moſt to enlarge our know- 
ledge of it. Aldrovandus 1s httle more than his 
commentator; and the naturaliſts of leſs repute are 
his mere copyiſts. We ſhall: not heſitate to follow 
him in treating of the marmot ; an animal of his 
own country,“ and which he muſt be allowed to 
have known better than perſons who may have, 
accidentally, kept a few in their houſes. As the 
few obſervations which I made on this animal cor- 
reſpond entirely with thoſe of this able writer, ſo IL 
ſee no reaſon” to doubt but that the obſervations 
which he had an opportunity farther to make, are 
equally to be depended upon. | 
The marmot, when taken young, is more capa- 
ble of being tamed than any other wild animal, and 
nearly as much ſo as our domeſtic ones. It will 
eaſily learn to perform feats with a ſtick, to dance, 
and in every thing to obey the voice of its maſter. 
Lake the cat, it has a great antipathy to the dog; 
and when it becomes familiar in a houſe, and is ſure 
of being ſupported by its maſter, it will, in his pre- 
ſence, attack the largeſt dogs, and boldly faſten 
upon them with its teeth. Though this creature is 
not quite ſo big as a hare, it is yet of a more ſquat 
make, and has great ſtrength joined to great agility. 
It has four teeth in the front of the jaw, which are 
long and ſtrong enough to inflict a terrible wound; 


* Geſner was a native of Switzerland, and one of thoſe men 


and 


who are the gteateſt honour to any country. 
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and yet, unleſs provoked to it, it neither attacks 
dogs, nor does miſchief to any creature whatever. 
If care be not taken, however, it will gnaw the fur- 
niture of an houſe, and will even make holes through 
wooden partitions. 

As the marmot has very ſhort thighs, and the toes 
of its paws are formed much like thoſe of the bear, 
ſo it often fits erect, and walks with eaſe, like that 
animal, upon. its hind feet. With its fore-paws it 
carries its food to its mouth, and eats in an upright 
poſture like the ſquirrel, It runs much ſwifter up 
hill than down; it chmbs trees, and runs up the 
clefts of rocks, or the contiguous walls-of houſes, 
with much facility; ſo much, indeed, that it is 
ludicrouſly obſerved of the Savoyards, who are the 
general chimney- ſweepers of Paris, that they have 
learned their trade from the marmot. + 

Theſe animals eat indiſcriminately of whatever is 
given them, whether it be fleſh, bread, fruits, 
herbs, roots, pulſe, or infects.” Of milk and but- 
ter, however, they are particularly fond; and 
though leſs inclined to petty thefts than the cat, they 
are yet never better pleaſed than when they obtain 
acceſs to the dairy. There they lap up the milk like 
a cat, purring all the while like that animal, as an 
expreſſion of their being pleaſed, Milk indeed is 
the only liquid for which they ſhew any inclination 
they very ſeldom drink water, and abſolutely refuſe 
wine. | | | 
There ſeems to be a combination of the bear and 
the rat in the form of the marmot; yet it is not the 
ardtomys, or rat-bear, of the ancients, as ſome au- 
thors have imagined, and, among the reſt, Per- 
rault. Its noſe, its lips, and the form of its head, 
are like thoſe of the hare ; it has the hair and claws 
of the badger, the teeth of the beaver, the whiſkers 
of the cat, the eyes of the loir, the paws of the bear, 
with a tufted tail and ſhort ears, 'The colour of itg 
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kair on the back is reddiſh brown, and in ſome is 
more dark than in others. On the belly it is reddiſh, 
but more ſoft and more ſhort, Its voice reſembler 
that of a little dog, when it is played with or ca- 
reſſed; but when it is irritated or frightened, it 
raiſes a loud and ſhrill cry highly offenfive to the 
ear. The marmot is a very cleanly animal. 
Like the cat, it retires upon neceflary occaſions; 
but, like the rat, it has, eſpecially in ſummer, a 
ſtrong ſmell which renders it very diſagreeable. In 
autumn particularly it is loaded with fat, though all 
the parts of the body are never equally ſo. The 
back and reins have more fat than the reſt of the 
body; and this fat is alſo more firm and ſolid. The 
marmot, therefore, would be tolerable food, did it 
not conflantly retain fomewhat of a diſagreeable 
ſmell, which it would require the ſtrongeſt ſeaſon- 
ing to remove. 

This animal, which delights in the regions of ice 
and ſnow, which i 1s never 2 und but on the higheſt 
mountains, is, nevertheleſs, of all others the moſt 
liable to be benumbed by the cold. From the 
end of September, or the beginning of October, the 
marmot generally retires to its hole, and appears not 
again till about the beginning of April. The place 
of its retreat is formed with precaution, and fur- 
niſhed with art. It is rather wide than long, and 
very deep, ſo that it is capable of containing ſeveral 
of theſe animals without being under a neceſſity of 
erowding each other, or injuring the air they breathe, 
'Their feet and claws are formed as if they were de- 
figned to dig ; and, in fact, they burrow into the 
ground with amazing celerity, ſcraping up the earth, 
and throwing back what they have looſened behind 
them conſtantly as they proceed. Still more won- 
derful is the form of their hole; it reſembles the let- 
ter Y, the two branches having each an opening 
that eonducts into one Channel, which terminates 
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in their general apartment at the bottom. As the 
whole is contrived. on the declivity of a mountain, 
there is no part of it on a level but the apartment at 
the end. One of the branches, or openings, iſſues 
out ſloping downward ; and this ſerves as a kind of 
ſink, or drain, for the whole family, in which they void 
their excrements, and through which the moiſture 
of the place finds an eaſy paſſage. The other 
branch, on the contrary, ſlopes upward, and ſerves 
them as a door to go in and out. The apartment 
at the end is warmly ſtuccoed round, as it were, 
with moſs and hay, of both which they make an 
ample proviſion during the ſummer months. It is 
even aſſerted, that this is a public work; that ſome 
cut the fineſt graſs, others pile it up, and others 
take their turns to eonvey it to the hole. Upon this 
occafion, it is added, one of them lies upon its back, 
permits the hay to be heaped upon its belly, keeps 
its paws upright to make greater room, and in this 
manner, remaining ſtill upon its back, 1s dragged 
by the tail, hay and all, to their common retreat. 
This practice ſome aſſign as a reaſon for the hair be- 
ing generally worn away from their backs. Howe- 
ver, another, and perhaps a better, reaſon may. be 
given for this appearance ; namely, their inhabiting 
cells under ground, and being conſtantly employed 
in digging up the earth. Be this as it may, it 
is certain, that they dwell together, and that they 
all labour in common to make their habitation as 
convenient as poffible. In it they paſs three fourths 
of their time; to it they retire in ſtormy or rainy 
weather, and in time of dangers; nor do they ever 
leaveit but in the fineſt weather, or travel to any great 
diſtance from it. Whenever they do venture abroad 

one is placed as a centinel, fitting on an elevated 
rock, while the others amuſe themſelves in the fields 
below, or are employed in cutting graſs, and making 
it into hay for their future convenience; and no 
ä ſooner 
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ſooner does their truſty centinel perceive a man, an 
eagle, a dog, or any other enemy, than he gives no- 


tice to the reſt by a kind of whiſtle, and is himſelf 


the laſt that takes refuge in the cell. 

They make no proviſion for the winter, foreſee- 
ING, probably, that ſuch a precaution would be uſe- 
lets. But when they perceive the firſt approaches 
of the ſeaſon in which their vital motions are to con- 
tinue in ſome meafure ſuſpended, they labour very 
diligently to cloſe up the apertures of their dwel- 
Tings, which they effect with ſuch ſolidity, that it 
is more eaſy to open the earth any where elſe than 
where they have cloſed it. They are at that time very 
fat, and ſome of them are found to weigh twenty 
pounds. In this plight they continue for three 
months longer; but by degrees their fleſh begins to 
waſte, and they are quite thin by the end of winter. 
When their retreat is difcovered, they are found 
each rolled into a ball, and covered with hay. In 
this ſtate they ſeem entirely lifeleſs; they may be 
taken away, and even killed, without their teſtify- 
ing any fenſe of pain; and thoſe who find them in 
this manner, carry home the fat ones for food, and 
the young ones for breeding up and taming. Like 
the dormouſe they are re-animated by a gradually- 
returning heat, and thoſe which are kept warm in a 
houſe never become torpid, and. are even as hvely 
in winter as at any other time. We ſhall not repeat 
here, in treating of the torpor of the marmot, what 
we have already obſerved in the hiſtory of the dor- 
mouſe. It is ſolely occafioned by the congelation 
of the blood; and it was remarked in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, before we had an opportunity to 
do it, that, in a ſtate of torpor, the circulation of 
the blood is particularly flow, as are all the ani- 
mal ſecretions, that the blood un-renovated by a 
freſh acquiſition of chyle, is then entirely without 
ſerum, Beſides, it is not certain that they are con- 
42 : 2266 tinually 
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tinually in a-ſtate of ſtupefaction for the ſpace of ſe- 
ven or eight months, as almoſt all authors pretend. 
Their burrows are very deep; and as in theſe they 
live together in great numbers, it may be ſuppoſed 
that they retain their heat for ſome time, and 
that they feed on the graſs they have treaſured up, 
Mr. Altman, in treating of the animals of Switzer- 
land, even ſays, that the hunters let the marmots 
remain for the ſpace of three weeks in their cells be- 
fore they difturb them; that then they take care 
not to dig in mild weather; that without this pre- 
caution, the animals awake, and burrow ſtill deeper 
from the ſurface of the earth; but that, on openi 
their cells in the time of hard froſt, they are found 
ſo torpid as to be carried off with the greateſt faci- 
lity. With juſtice, then, may it be coneluded, 
that the marmot is in all reſpects like the loir; and 
that if the former remains longer torpid, it is be- 
cauſe in the climate it inhabits the weather is longer 
cold. 

Theſe animals produce but once a year, and ge- 
nerally bring forth no more than three or four at a 
time. They grow very faſt; and the extent of their 
lives is not above nine or ten years. Thus the ſpe- 
cies of the marmot is neither numerous nor far dif- 
fuſed. The Greeks knew it not, or at leaſt have 
not made mention of it, Pliny 1s the firſt among the 
Latins who has noticed it, under the name of Mus 
Alpinus, or Alpine rat; and indeed though there are 
many other ſpecies of the rat in the Alps, there are 
yet none ſo remarkable as the marmot, none which, 
like this animal, love to dwell upon the brow of the 
loftieſt mountains. All other rats fix their abode in 
valleys, or at leaſt on little hills, and will on no ac- 
count climb ſo high as the marmot, which, befides, 
never deſcends to the lower grounds, and ſeems to 
be particularly attached to the Alpine heights, where 
it chuſes ſuch places as are expoſed to the ſouth or 

/ caſt, 
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eaſt, in preference to the north or weſt. They ate 
alſo found on the Appenine and Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and on the more high German ones. 
The bobak of Poland, to which M. Brifton, and af- 
ter him Meſſrs. Arnault of Nobleville and Salerne, 
have given the name of marmot, differs from this 
animal, not only in the colour of its ſkin, but alſo 
in the number of its claws, of theſe the former hav- 
ing five on its fore- feet, and the latter only four. 

It appears, therefore, that the bobak, or marmot of 
Poland, the movax, or Canadian marmot, the cavia, 
or Bohemian marmot, and the cricetus, or marmot 
of Straiburgh,' are four ſpecies different from the 
marmot of che Alps. 
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HERE is no animal, at leaſt among thoſe ſpe- 

cies which are generally known, about which 
naturaliſts have differed ſo much as about the bear. 
Their doubts, and even their contradictions, with 
reſpect to the nature and habitudes of this animal, 
ſeem to me to have ariſen from their not having di- 
ſtinguiſhed the different ſpecies, and from their 
conſequently often attributing to one kind, what 
properly belonged to another. In the firſt place, 
the land- bear muſt not be confounded with the ſea- 
bear, or, as it is commonly called, the white-bear, 
or the Grtenland- bear. Theſe are animals extremely 
different, both in the form of their body, and in 
their natural habitudes. In the next place, we 
ſhould diſtinguiſh two ſpecies in the land-bear, the 
brown and the black ; fince theſe having neither the 
ſame inclinations, nor the ſame natural appetites, 
cannot be confidered as varieties of one and the ſame 
_ bye ſe . and diſtinct —. We find, 
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white; and which, though they reſemble the ſea- bear 
in colour, differ from it, however, in every other par- 
ticular, Theſe white land-bears we meet with in 
Great Tartary, in Muſcovy, in Lithuania, and in 
all the other northern countries. It is not the ri- 
Four of the climate that makes them white in win- 
ter, like the hares and ermines ; they are brought 
forth white, and they remain ſo all their lives. We 
ought, moreover, to confider them as forming a 
ſourth ſpecies, were there not alſo found bears, 
whoſe ſkins is a mixture of brown and black, which 
denotes an intermediate ſpecies between the white 
land-bear, and the brown or black bear; and con- 
ſequently the former is nothing more than a variety 
of one or other of theſe ſpecies. | 
We meet with the brown bear very frequently, 
and with the black bear very rarely, in the Alps, 
In the foreſts of the northern countries of Euro 
and America, on the contrary, the black bear is 
very common. The former is both fierce and car- 
nivorous ; the latter is only fierce, and conſtantly 
refuſes to eat fleſh, To the truth of this fact we 
cannot give a more ſtriking teſtimony than what M. 
du Pratz relates of the bear in his hiſtory of Lou- 
iſiana. 
The bear, (ſays he, ſpeaking, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, of the black one) appears in Louiſiana, in 
the winter, becauſe in that ſeaſon the ſnows which 
cover the northern countrics, deprive him of his 
uſual food, and force him to go in queſt of it to 
« other parts. This conſiſts of acorns, roots, and 
vegetables in general ; but milk and honey form 
his favourite repaſt; and when in poſſeſſion of 
6 theſe, ſooner will he ſuffer death than relinquiſh 
them. In defiance of the prevailing notion that 
ce thebeariscarnivorous, I maintain, withevery other 
perſon of this province, and of the circumjacent 
countries, that he is by no means fo. Theſe 
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«© animals have never heen once known to devour 
F men, notwithſlanding their multitude, and the 
ct excelles of hunger w 5 often ſuffer; and 
een when thus qiſtreſſed, they will not eat But- 
e cher's meat when it is preſented to them. While 
e IJ reſided at the Nantches, there was one winter: ſo 
„ ſevere in the northern diſtricts, that theſe ani- 
* mals flocked from them in great numbers; fa 
% great, indeed, that they ſtarved one another, and 
& were excecdingly meagre. In the night, they 
% were, frequently. ſeen roaming from houſe to 
e houſe, and, when opportunity ferved entering 
b farm- yards; where, when they might have feaſt- 
c ed upon fleſh, they did not once offer to touch it, 
& or devour aught but what grain happened to pre- 
s ſent itſelf. If ever they would have manifefted 
cc a carnivorous fury, it muſt undoubtedly have been 
te inatime of ſuch preſſing need as the preſent. They 
< never Killed any animals for the purpoſe of de- 
* rouring them; and had they in reality any thing 
5 carnivorous in their nature, they would not have 
abandoned their own ſnowy regions, where they 
46 might have found men and animals at diſcretion, 
in order to ſearch, at a remote diſtance, for fruits, 
« and roots, an aliment which carnivorous s animals 
6 rezect,” 7 
To this account, M. "Me Pratz as. in a note; 
that, ſince writing the paſſage here extracted, he had 
received certain information, that, in the moun- 
tains of Savoy, there are bears of two ſorts 3 the one 
black like the bears of Louiſiana, which are not car- 
nivorous, and the other red, which are as carnivo- 
rous as wolves. 
In the travels of La Montan we are told, that the 
bear of Canada is extremely black, and by no means 
a dangerous animal; that it never attacks the human 
ſpecics unleſs when fired at and wounded. In ano- 
ther place he obſerves, that the reddiſh one is ex- 
ceedingly 
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ceedingly miſchievous; that inſtead of taking to 
flight when chaced, like the black one, it flies with 
. men; fury at the huntſmen. 

rom Wormius we learn, that, in Norway, they 
know of three ſpecies of the bear. The firſt, which 
is called Breſſdiur, is very large, is not altogether 
black, but rather of a brown colour, is not ſo injuri— 
ous as the others, and lives ſolely on herbs, and the 
leaves of trees. The ſecond, which is Aſtinguiſhed 
from the former by the name of 1/dgtierſdiur, and 
which 1s ſmaller and blacker than it, is- carnivorous, 
and frequently attacks horſes, and other animals, 
eſpecially in autumn. The third, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed from both the firſt and ſecond by the name 
of Myrebiorn, though ſmaller than either, is yet a 
miſchievous animal, feeds on ants, and delights in 
demoliſhing their hills. It has been remarked, adds 
this author (though without giving a proof that they 
do) that theſe three ſpecies copulate together, and 
produce intermediate ſpecies; that thoſe which are 
carnivorous attack flocks, like the wolf, and, like 
the wolf, after deſtroying all the animals around 
them, devour only one or two, and then depart; 
that though carnivorous, they yet cat wild fruits, 
&C. &c. 

The generality of the facts related by Wormius on 
this head appear to me, however, highly equiyocal, 
Of animals whoſe appetites are permanently diffe- 
rent (as thoſe of the two former ſpecies, of which the 
one cats nothing but herbs, and the other nothing 
but fleſh and blood) copulating together, and pro- 
ducing an intermediate ſpecies, we have no example. 
Beſides, he mentions the black bear as being the 
carnivorous, and the brown bear as being the grani— 
vorous animal; which is inconfiſtent with the ruth, 
and abſolutely contradicted by tacts. 

It is farther to be obſerved, that Father Rzaczyn- 
ſki, of Poland, and Mr. —Y of Dantzick, each of 
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whom has treated of the bear peculiar to his own 
country, admit but of two ſpecies, the black, and the 
brown or red ; in the latter of which there are ſome 
more large, and ſome more ſmall. 'They inform us, 
that the black bears are rather rare; that the brown 
ones, on the contrary, are very common ; that the 
black ones are thoſe which are largeſt, and which 
cat the ants; that, in fine, the large brown or red 
bears are the moſt offenſive and the moſt carni- 
vorous. | 

Altogether contradictory are theſe teſtimonies, as 
well as thoſe of Du Pratz, and De la Honton, of the 
paſſage above-quoted from Wormius. Indeed, it 
ſcems to be a certain fact, that the brown or reddiſh 
bears which are found not only in Savoy, but on the 
high mountains, in the extenſive foreſts, and in al- 
moſt all the deſerts of the earth, devour not only 
living animals, but even animals which have been 
long dead, and are in the laſt ſtage of putrefaction. 

The black bears are ſeldom found in cold coun- 
tries; but the brown or red ones we find not only in 
the cold and temperate, but in the ſouthern regions. 
In Greece they are common ; and, to heighten their 
ſhows, the Romans introduced them from Lybia. 
At this day we meet with them in China, Japan, 
Arabia, Egypt, and even in the ifland of Java. 
Among other writers, Ariſtotle ſpeaks of white 
Jand-bears ; but this difference of colour he confi- 
ders as accidental, and as originating from ſome de- 
fe&t in the generation, In deſerted, mountainous, 
or woody countries, the bear, therefore, is found to 
be a refident. In kingdoms, on the contrary, which 
are populous, open, and cultivated, he is a ſtranger. 
In England there are none, nor even in France, a 
few perhaps excepted, which may be found in ſome 
of the moſt unfrequented mountains. 
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The bear is not only a ſavage but a ſolitary ani- 
mal; he takes refuge in the moſt unfrequented 
parts, and the moſt dangerous precipices of unin- 
habited mountains. He chuſes his den in the moſt 
gloomy parts of the foreſt, in fome cavern that has 
been hollowed by time, or in the hollow of ſome 

old enormous tree. Thither he retires alone, and 
paſſes a part of the winter without proviſions, or 
without ever ſtirring abroad. He is not, however, 
entirely deprived of ſenſation like the dor-mouſe, or 
the marmot, bur ſeems rather to ſubſiſt upon the 
exuberance of his former fleſh, and only teels the 
calls of appetite, when the far he had acquired in 
ſummer, begins to be entirely waſted, 

When this happens, which, we are told, it ge- 
nerally does at the expiration of forty or fifty days, 
the male forſakes his den ; but the female remains 
confined for four months, by which time ſhe has 
brought forth her young. That the latter ſhould 
not only be able to ſubfiſt, but even to nurſe their 
offspring, without receiving themſelves any food 
for ſuch a length of time, I think highly improba- 
ble. When with young, it is allowed that they are 
exceſſively fat, as alſo, that, beiijg covered with a 
very thick coat, ſleeping the greateſt Part of their 
time, and giving themſelves no exerciſe or motion, 
they mult necellarily loſe very little by pe rſpiration. 
But, if it be true, that the males, impelled to it by 
hunger, leave the place of their retreat at the end 
of fix or leven weeks, it is not natural to imagine, 
that the females are not in ſtiil greater want of food, 

when, having young ones to ſuckle, they mult ex- 
berience a double waſte; unlets indeed we ſhould 
ſuppoſe, that, like the cats, they ſometimes devour 
their offspring , of which, in my opinion, there is 
no probability. 

Beſides, at profent, we only ſpeak of the brown 
bear; and though the males of this ſpecies do in rea- 
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lity devour their new-born little ones, when they 
find an opportunity for it, yet the females ſeem, on 
the contrary, to love them with a ferocious diſtrac- 
tion. When once they have brought forth, their 
fury is more violent, as well as more dangerous, than 
that of the males. Nothing do they dread to com- 
bat, to be expoſed to, in defence of their offspring, 
which are not, as the ancients have told us, without 
form, when born, and which attain their full 
growth nearly as ſoon as other animals. Before 
they leave the womb their formation is perfect; and 
if either the foetus of the bear, or the bear when 
newly born, appears, at the firſt glance, unformed, 
it is merely becauſe there is a want of proportion in 
the body and members even of the grown bear, and 
becauſe, which is well known to be the cafe in all 
ſpecies, the fœtus, or the new-born animal, is al- 


ways more diſproportioned than the grown animal. 


The bear couples in autumn; and the female is 
ſaid to be more hot than the male. It is pretended, 
that ſhe lies upon her back to receive him, that ſhe 
embraces him cloſely, and retains him a long time; 
but the truth ſeems to be, that they engender in-the 
ſame manner as other quadrupeds. Bears, while 
confined by a chain, have been known to copulate 
together, and produce; but the time of geſtation 
with the female is ſtill not certainly known. 

Ariſtotle, in treating of this circumſtance, li— 
mits it to thirty days; a fact, which has never been 
contradicted, and which, as I cannot authenticate, 
I will neither deny nor affirm, but aſſign my rea- 
{ons for thinking doubtful, Firſt, then, I am diſ- 
inclined to believe it, becauſe the bear is a large ani- 
mal, and the larger any animal is, the longer time 
is required for its formation in the womb : ſecondly, 
becauſe the growth of the young ones is rather flow 
than otherwiſe, fince they follow the dam, and 


have occaſion for her ſuccour for the firſt year or 
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two: thirdly, becauſe the bear is not a prolific ani- 
mal, and generally produces from one to four, but 
never more than five at a time; a circumſtance com- 
mon to all large animals, who, while they bring 
forth but a ſmall number of young, carry them a 
long time: fourthly, becauſe the bear lives to the 
age of twenty or twenty-five years, and the time of 
geſtation, and the time required. for the full growth 
of the animal, when, born, are uſually proportioned 
to the duration of its life. 

From theſe analogical principles merely, I con- 
clude, that the time of geſtation; with the bear muſt 
continue for ſome months. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, it is evident that the female takes the greateſt 
care of her young. She brings forth in the winter, 
previous to which ſhe provides a bed of hay and 
moſs for them at the bottom of her den, and ſuckles 
them, till they are able to follow her in the ſpring. 
The male and female reſide not together. They have 
each a retreat ſeparate, and even very remote, from 
that of the other; and when they cannot find a den 
ready for their reception, they colle& pieces of 
wood together, and form one, covering it over af- 
terwards with herbs or leaves, ſo as to render it im- 
penetrable to the rain. 

The voice of the bear is a kind of growl, a harſh 
murmur, which, when enraged eſpecially, 1s 
heigthened by a claſhing of the teeth. Highly ſuſ- 
ceptible of anger, that anger is always furious, 
and often capricious. However mild he may ap- 
pear before his maſter, and even obedient, when 
tamed, he ought {till to be diſtruſted, till treated 
with circumſpection; nor, on any account, mult 
he be ſtruck on the tip of the noſe, or touched on 
the parts of generation. 

This animal 1s capable of ſome degree of GS 
tion. There are few who have not ſeen him 
ſtand on his hind legs, or with theſe dance in rude 
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and aukward meaſure to tunes either ſung or played 
on an inſtrument. But even in thus tutoring him, 
it is neceſſary, in order to ſucceed, that the animal 
ſhould be taken young, and held in conſtraint ever 
after. The bear which has paſſed his youth is not 
to be tamed, nor even held in awe ; and ſhows him- 
ſelf, if not intrepid, at leaſt fearleſs of danger. 
The wild bear turns not from his path, nor offers 
to ſhun the ſight of man; and yet, it is ſaid, by a 
certain whiſtle he may be furpriſed, and fo far 
charmed as to ſtop, and ſtand upon his hind feet. 
This 1s the time to ſhoot, or by one method or other 
to deſtroy him; for, when only wounded in an at- 
tack, he darts with fury at his foe, and, claſping 
him with his fore paws, is fure to. ſtifle or ſtrangle 
him, unleſs immediate aſſiſtance be given. 
They have ſeveral methods of chacir >» and taking 
the bears in Sweden, Norway, Poland, &c. The 
leaſt dangerous expedient for ſcizing them, it is ſaid, 
15, to intoxicate them by pouring brandy upon ho- 
ney, which, being their favourite food, they ſearch 
for in the hollow of trees. In Louiſiana and Ca- 
nada, where the black bears are very common, and 
where they reſide in old trees, rotten at the root, and 
hollow about the middle, they are taken by ſetting 
Fire to their retreats, which, as they climb trees with 
37 facility, are ſometimes thirty and even forty 
feet from the ground. If it is a female, with her 
young offspring, that are thus attempted to be dit- 
lodged, the dam deſcends firſt, and is killed by the 
hunters before ſhe reaches the ground. As the lit- 
tle ones preſently follow her, they are eaſily ſecured 
in a nooſe round the neck, and are carried home 
either to be reared or kitled for proviſion. The 
fleſh of the young bear is delicate and good, and 
that of the old one is eatable; but as it is mixed with 
an oily fat, the paws only, of which the ſubſtance is 
more firm, can be conſidered as a dainty. 
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The chace of the bear, without being very dan- 
gerous, 15 highly profitable, when attended with 
with ſucceſs. Of all coarſe furs, that which is ob- 
tained from this animal is ſold at the higheſt price; 
and the quantity of oil which is produced from one 

ſingle bear is very confiderable. On the fleſh and 
the fat being boiled together, the latter diſſolves. 
This done, according to Du Pratz, they purify it, 
by throwing into it, while it is yet hot and liquid, 
a good quantity of ſalt, and ſome water. There 
then riſes a thick ſmoke which carries off the diſa- 
greeable ſmell of the fat; and when the former is 
evaporated, they pour the latter before it becomes 
luke-warm, into a pot, where it is left to ſettle for 
eight or ten days; at the expiration of which there 1s 
a clear oil tound ſwimming at the top, which they 
take out with ſpoons, and which, while it 1s equal 
to the beſt oil of olives, is uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſes. Underneath remains a lard as white as hog's- 
lard, but rather more ſoft, which is employed in 
cookery, having, from the above proceſs, loft both 
its diſagreeable taſte, and offenſive odour. 

Of the oil and fat of bears the ſavages of Loui- 
. Hana carry on a conſiderable traffic with the French. 
They tell us, that it hardly ever loſes its fluidity but 
in- very intenſe froſts, that then its colour becomes 
of a dazzling white, and is eaten with bread 
inſtead of butter. The author of the Dictionnaire 
du Commerce,” ſays, that bear's fat, to be of a 
good quality, muſt be of a greyiſh hue, glutinous, 
and even of a diſagrecable flavour; and, that the 
kind which is very white is adulterated and mixed 
with ſuet. This fat is uſed as a topical remedy for 
white and indolent tumours, for rheumatic and other 
complaints; and many people have a high opinion 
of its ſalutary properties. 

From the great quantity of fat with which they 
are loaded, the bears are excellent ſwimmers. In 
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autumn, when this fat is always at its heighth, they 
have hardly ſtrength to walk, or at lcaft are not able 
to run ſo faſt as a man. On the ſides and thighs it 
is ſometimes ten inches thick: the under part of 
their paws is large and ſwelled; and when cut, there 
iflues from it a White and milky juice. This part 
ſeems to be compoſed of glands, reſembliug ſmall 
Aries ; and to this circumſtance it is owing that, 
when, confined to their dens during the winter, 
they are continually ſucking their paws. | 

The bear enjoys the ſenſes of ſeeing, hearing, and 
feeling, in great perfection; and yet, compared 
with the ſize of his body, his eye is very ſmall, his 
ears are alſo ſhort, his ſkin is coarſe, and the hair very 
thick. His ſmell is exquiſite, more ſo, perhaps, 
than that of any other ainmal, the internal ſurface 
of his noſe being very extenſive, and excellently cal 
culated to receive the impreſſions of ſmells. He 
ſtrikes with his-paws as a man ſtrikes with his fiſts ; 
but in whatever particulars he may bear a rude 
kind of reſemblance to the human ſpecies, he is 
only rendered the more deformed by them ; nor do 
they give him the ſmalleſt ſuperiority over other 


animals. 


ä — — 


Je BEAVER. 


I N all countries, as man is civilſed and improved, 

the lower ranks of animals are repreſſed and de- 
graded. Lither reduced to ſervitude, or treated as 
rebels, all their ſocieties are diflolved, and all their 
united talents rendered ineffectual. Their feeble 
arts quickly diſappear, and nothing remains but 
their ſolitary inſtincts, or thoſe foreign habitudes 
which they receive from human education. For 
this reaſon there remain no traces of their ancient 
talents and induſtry, except in thoſe countries where 
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man himſelf is a ſtranger; where, unviſited by his 
controuling power, for a long ſucceſſion of ages, 
their little talents have had time to come to their li- 
mited perfection, and their common deſigus have 
been capable of being united. 

The beaver ſeems to be now the only remaining 
monument of that kind of intelligence in brutes, 
which though infinitely inferior, as to its principle, 
to that of man, ſuppoſes, however, certain common 
projects, certain relative ends in view, projects 
which, having for their baſis ſociety, and for 
their object the conſtruction of a dike, the erec- 
tion of place to live in, the foundation of a kind of 
republic, in like manner ſuppoſe ſome particular 
method of underſtanding one another, and of acting 
in concert. 

The beaver, it will perhaps be ſaid, is among 
quadrupeds, what the bee is among inſects. But 
how great the difference! Of ſociety there are 
three ſorts in Nature, which we ought attentively 
to conſider before we begin to compare with each 
other; namely, the free ſociety of man, to which, 
under God, he is indebted for all his power, the re- 
ſtrained ſociety of animals, always rendered fluctua- 
ting and tranſitory by that of the human ſpecies; 
and, laſtly, the forced ſociety of certain little ani- 
mals which, coming all into exiſtence at ne time, 
and upon one ſpot, are under a neceſſity gf remain- 
ing together upon that ſpot. A being found in ſo- 
litude, and as it came from the hands of the Creator, 
is at beſt a ſterile being, a being whoſe induſtry is 
confined to the bare uſe of its ſenſes ; nor is man 
himſelf, in a ſtate of pure nature, and denied all the 
aids of ſociety, capable of producing any thing, ca- 
pable of being in any reſpect edified. All ſociety, 
on the contrary, becomes neceſſarily fruitful, pro- 
vided it be compoſed of beings of the ſame nature ; 
and from the very neceſſity of their ſeeking or avoid» 


ing each other, a ſucceflion of common movements 
Vor. II. N n and. 
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and actions will follow, whence ſome work will 
frequently reſult that has all the appearance of ha- 
ving been conceived, conducted, and executed 
with judgment. in | 

Thus the labours of the bee, which, in a given 
euer a hive, or the hollow of an old tree, 
forms its on cell; thoſe of the Cayenne fly, 
which is nat only, like the bee, the architect of 
its own cell, but alſo, in conjunction with others 
of its kind, of the hive which is to contain 
their common cells; thoſe labours, I ſay, are purely 
mechanical, and ſuppoſe no intelligence, no con- 
certed project, no general view; but, being no- 
thing more than the produe of a phyſical neceſſity, a 
reſult of certain common actions or movements,“ 
are always performed in the ſame manner, at, all 
times, and in al-places, by a ſwarm of little crea- 
tures, which, mſtead of aſſembling together from 
ehoice, are found united in a body by the force of 
Nature, f © ; ar | 
In the preſent inſtance, then, it is not ſociety, it 
is the number alone, that operates; it is a blind 
power, which cannot be compared to the light by 
which all ſociety is directed. And here I ſpeak not 
of that pure light, of that divine ray, which has 
been communicated to man alone, and of which 
the beaver is as deſtitute as any other animal. As 
the ſociety of beavers, however, is rather formed 
by a kind of choice, than by neceſſity, and as, 
while it ſuppoſes at leaſt a general coneurrence, and 
certain - common objects in view, ſuppoſes at leaſt 
alſo a beam of intelligence which, though widely 
different from that of man, as to its principle, pro- 
duces, however, effects fo ſimilar, as to warrant a 
compariſon of them with thoſe of the ſociety of 
man; not as it is to be found among civiliſed nations, 


For che prooſs advanced by our author on this head we refer 
the reader to Vol, I. p. 360, &c. of the preſent work. 
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but as it is to be found among ſavages juſt emer- 
ging from abſolute ſolitude; à ſociety hich can 
alone, with the moſt diſtant propriety, be compared 
with that of animals. . e Ag 

Of each of theſe ſocieties, then, let us examine 
the produce; let us determine how far the arts of 
the ſavage and of the beaver extend. To break 
down a branch, in order to uſe it as a ſhiek, to build 
a hut, and cover it with leaves, as a ſhelter from 
[the weather, to collect moſs, or hay, in order to 
make a bed of it, are acts common to animals and 
to ſavages. To rub a ſtone, ſo as to render it an 
edged inſtrument for cutting, for ſtripping off the 
bark of trees, for ſharpening arrows, for fleaing an 
animal, and converting its ſkin into an uſetul co- 
vering; to take the finews of that animal, and make 
firings of them for a bow, to faſten thoſe very finews 
to a thorn, and uſe the former as thread, the latter 
as a needle ; theſe are acts, which may be all per- 
formed by man in a ſtate of ſolitude, and without aſ- 

ſiſtance from others, fince'they depend ſolely on his 
. conformation, and only ſuppoſe him to have the uſe 
of his hands. But, to cut down and tranſport a large 
tree, to raiſe a mole, to conſtruct a houſe, are, on the 
contrary, operations which neceſſarily ſuppoſe a com- 
mon labour and concerted views. Theſe are the 
only performances which can reſult from the imma- 
ture ſociety to be found in ſavage nations, while the 
performances of the beavers are the fruits of a per- 
tected ſociety among thoſe animals; for it is to be 
oblerved, that they never attempt to build, unleſs 
they inhabit a country, in which they are in no dan- 
ger of having their tranquility interrupted, 

There arc ſome beavers in Languedoc, in the 
iſlands of the Rhone, and many in the northern 
provinces of Europe. But as all theſe countries are 
inhabited, or at leaſt frequented, by men, the bea- 
vers, as well as all other animals, are there diſperſed 
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and ſolitary, forlorn wanderers over the fields, or 
concealed inmates of ſome burrow. There they are 
never known to aſſemble together, or to undertake 
any work; whereas in thoſe deſerted territories 
where human ſociety was formed more late, and 
where but a few veſtiges of ſavage men were found, 
-beayers were ſeen, on all hands, united in bodies, 
formipg ſocieties, and creating an admiration of 
their works in every beholder, 

In treating of this animal, I ſhall endeavour to 
quote ſuch. teſtimonies as are moſt judicious and 
leaſt liable to cenſure ; nor ſhall I produce as cer- 
tain any facts but thoſe of which the truth is con- 
firmed by common conſent, © Leſs inclined to admi- 
ration than ſome writers, perhaps, I ſhall not ſcru- 
ple to doubt of, and even to criticiſe upon, whate- 
ver ſhall ſeem too improbable to command our belief. 

It is allowed that the beaver, far from having an 
abſolute ſuperiority over the other animals, ſeems, 
on the contrary, to be inferior to ſome of them as to 
its qualities merely as an individual; and this fact 
I have an opportunity to confirm, having for near a 
twelve- month paſt had a young heaver in my poſſeſ- 
ſion, which was ſent to me from Canada in the be- 
ginning of the year 1758. It is an animal tolerably 
mild, tranquil, and familiar, though rather, it 
would ſeem, gloomy and melancholy. Without 
violent paſſions, without vehement appetites, it ſel- 
dom moves, or makes any effort, unleſs to reco- 
yer its liberty; which it attempts by gnawing from 
time to time the door of its priſon, but without 
fury, and without precipitation. In every other 
reſpect it diſcovers much indifference, does not eaſily 
form an attachment,“ and is as little inclined to of- 
fend as to pleaſe. 

* Klein, nevertheleſs, mentions his having kept a beaver for 


ſeveral ycars, which followed him, and would go in ſcarch of 
him, as dogs follow, and go in fearch of their maſtass. 
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It is an animal inferior to the dog, as to the re- 
lative qualities by which it might make an approach 
to man. It ſeems not formed either to ſerve, to 
command, or even to aſſociate with any ſpecies but 
its own. Its talents. are entirely repreſſed in ſoli- 
tude, and by ſociety only are they ever brought 
into action. When alone, it has but little induſtiy, 
few tricks, and has not even ſufficient. diſtruſt to 
avoid the moſt obvious ſnares. Far from attackin 
any other animal, it is ſcarce poſſeſſed of the arts of 
ſelf-defence ; and, preferring flight to combar, it 
only reſiſts when driven to an extremity, wy 
fights when its teeth alone can avail it. 

If we conſider this animal, then, in a ſtate of na- 
ture, or rather in its diſperſed and ſolitary ſtate, we 
ſhall find, that, as to internal qualities, it is not 
{ſuperior to other animals; that it has not more in- 
genuity than the dog, more ſenſe than the elephant, 
or more cunning than the fox. It is rather re- 
markable for the ſingularities of its external con- 
formation than for any apparent ſuperiority of its 
internal qualities. Of quadrupeds, the beaver alone 
has a flat oval tail, covered with ſcales, which ſerves 
as à rudder to direct its motions in the water. It is 
the only quadruped that has membranes between 
the toes on the hind feet, and at the ſame time 
none on the fore ones, which it uſes as hands in 
carrying food to the mouth. It is the only one 
which, while it reſembles a terreſtrial animal in its 
fore parts, ſeems to approach the nature of an 
aquatic one in its hind ones. In ſhort, it forms the 
ſame ſhade between quadrupeds and fiſhes that the 
bat forms between quadrupeds and birds. But 
theſe ſingularities would be rather defects than per- 
fections if the animal did not derive from this con- 
formation, whimfical as it may appear to us, pecu- 
liar advantages which render it ſuperior to all other 
animals. 


The 
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The beavers begin to aſſemble in the month of 
June or July, in order to form a ſociety that is to 
continue for the greateſt part of the year. They 
arrive in numbers from every fide, and preſently 
form a company of two or three hundred. The 
place of meeting is commonly the place where they 
fix their abode; and this is always by the ſide of 
ſome lake or river. If it be a lake in which the 
waters are always upon a level, they diſpenſe with 
building a dam; but if it be a running ſtream, 
which is ſubject to floods and falls, they then ſet 
about building a dam, or pier, that croſſes the river, 
ſo as to form a dead water in that part which lies 
above and below. This dam, or pier, is often four- 
ſcore or an hundred feet long, and ten or twelve 
feet thick at the baſe, If we compare the greatneſs 
of the work with the powers of the architect, æ it 
will appear enormous; but the ſolidity with which 
it is built is ſtill more aſtoniſhing than its fize. The 
part of the river over which this dam is uſually 
built, is where it is moſt ſhallow, and where ſome 
great tree is found growing by the ſide of the ſtream. 
This they pitch upon as proper for making the 
pripcipal part in their building; and, though it is 
often thicker than a man's body, they yet inſtantly 
{et about cutting it down, For this operation they 
have no other inſtrument but their four inciſive 
teeth, which ſoon lay it level, and that alſo on the 
fide they with it to fall, which is always acroſs the 
ſtream. They then fall about cutting the top 
branches, to make it lie cloſe and even, and ſerve as 
the principal beam of their fabric. | | 


* The largeſt beavers weigh from fifty to fixty pounds, and, 


in length, are little more than three feet from the tip of the 
{ſnout to the inſertion of the tail. 
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Theſe-operations are performed in common. At 
one time a number of beavers are employed toge- 
ther at the foot of the tree in gnawing it down ; and 
when this part of their labour is accomplithed, it 
becomes the buſineſs of others to fever the branches, 
while a third party are engaged along the borders of 
the river, or lake, in cutting other. trees, which, 
though ſmaller than the firſt tree, are yet as thick as 
the leg, if not the thigh, of a common-fized man. 
Theſe they carry with them by land to the brink' of 
the river, and then by water to the place allotted for 
their building; where, ſharpening them at one end, 
and forming them-into ſtakes, they drive them into 
the ground, at a ſmall diſtance from each other, and 
fill up the vacant ſpaces with pliant branches. While 
ſome are thus employed in fixing the flakes, others 
go in ſearch of clay, which they prepare for their 
purpoſe with their rails and their feet, and 'with 
which, brought home in large quantities, they ren- 
der their ſtructure ſtill more compact. 

This ſtructure is fo ingeniouſly contrived, that it 
has not only all the extent, and all the ſolidity, 
which are requiſite, but alſo a form which is, of all 
others, the moſt proper tor confining the water, and, 
when it has paſſed its bounds, for maintaining its 
weight or baffling its attacks. At the top of their 
dike or mole, that is, at the part where it is leaſt 
thick, they form two or three openings. Theſe 
they occaſionally enlarge or contract, as the river oc - 
caſionally riſes or falls; and when, from inunda- 
tions either too powerful or too ſudden, their works 
have been damaged, with the utmoſt diligence and 
application they are, on the retreat of the waters, 
immediately repaired. 

After this diſplay of their labours to accompliſh a 
public work, it would be ſuperfluous to add to it a 
deſcription of their private conſtructions, were it 

not 
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not that, in hiſtory, an account ſhould be given of 
every fact, and that, in this firſt grand work of the 
beaver, the intention uniformly was, that the little 
habitation of each family ſhould be rendered more 
commodious. | 
I.his habitation is always furniſhed with two paſ- 
ſages; one for the purpoſe of a land, and the other 
of a water, excurſion, In ſhape it is almoſt always 
either oval or round, and in fize it is various. Some- 
times it is from four to five feet in diameter, and 
ſometimes it conſiſts of two and even three. ſtories, 
while the walls are always two feet thick. When it 
happens to conſiſt of but one ſtory, the walls are but 
a few feet high, over which there is a kind of vault 
that terminates the edifice and ſerves as a covering 
for it. It is conſtructed with ſuch ſolidity as to be 
impenetrable to the heavieſt rains, to defy the moſt 
impetuous winds, and is plaiſtered with ſuch neat- 
neſs, both outwardly and inwardly, that one might 
actually ſuppoſe it to be the work of man. Theſe. 
animals, nevertheleſs, uſe no inſtrument for the pre- 
paration of their mortar, but their feet, or for the 
application of it, but their tails. They chiefly uſe 
ſuch materials as are not eaſily diſſolved by water. 
Their wooden work conſiſts of ſuch trees as grow on 
the banks of rivers, as of all others theſe are moſt 
eaſily cut down, ſtripped of their bark, and carried; 
and all theſe operations they are ſure to perform be- 
fore they will relinquiſh a tree which they have once 
attacked. They cut it at the diſtance of a foot, or 
a foot and a half, from the ground. They fit as 
they work; and, beſides the advantage of this con- 
venient poſture, they have the pleaſure: of continu- 
ally gnawing freſh bark and ſoft wood, both which 
they prefer to moſt other kinds of aliment. Averle 
to dry wood, of theſe they, therefore, always pro- 
vide an ample ſtore for their ſubſiſtence during the 
winter. 
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winter.“ It is near their habitations that they eſta- 
bliſh their magazines; and to each hut or cabin 
there is one allotted, of a ſize ptoportioned to the 
number of its inhabitants, to which they have all a 
common right ; nor do they offer to plunder their 
neighbours. 28 

Hamlets, ſo to expreſs them, have been ſeen, 
compoſed of twenty and even twenty-five dwellings; 
Such large ſettlements, however, arerare. Ingeneral, 
they do not contain more than ten or a dozen families, 
each of which has its own ſeparate diſtrict, maga- 
Zine, and habitation, nor will it allow any ſtrangers to 
ſettle within its incloſure. The ſmalleſt dwellings 
contain two, four, and fix, the largeſt ones contain, 
eighteen, twenty, and even, it is ſaid, thirty bea- 
vers; and it ſeldom or never happens, that the num- 
ber of males and females is not upon a pat. Mo- 
derately ſpeaking, thereforc, their ſociety may be 


ſaid to confiſt frequently of one hundred and fifty or, 


two hundred workmen, who, having firſt exerted 
their united induſtry and diligence 1n rearing a grand 
public work, afterwards form themſelves into dit 
ferent bodies, in order to conſtruct private habi- 
tations. WE IP 
However numerous the republic of beavers may 
be, peace and good order are uniformly maintained. 


in it. A common ſeries of toil has ſtrengthened their 


union ; the conveniences which they have procured 
for each other, and the abundance of proviſions 
which, after having amaſſed, they continue to con- 


* The ſpace allotted for the proviſion of eight or ten beavers 
otcupies from twenty-five to thitty feet ſquare, and from eight 
to ten feet deep. They never carry any home till it is cut ſmally 
and ready for eating. Particularly fond of freſh wood, they go 
from time to time into the foreſts, during the winter, to eat of 
it. See the Memoires de I Academie des Sciences, for the year 1704. 
Mr. Sarraſin's Memoir. 
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ſume together, render them happy within them- 
ſelves ; and, having moderate appetites, entertain- 
ing even an averfion to fleſh and blood, they have 
not the ſmalleſt propenſity to hoſtility or rapine, but 
actually enjoy all the bleſſings which man is only 
born to defire. Friends to each other, if threatened: 
by any enemies from abroad, they know how to avoid 
them; and for this purpoſe, on the firſt alarm, they 
give notice of their mutual danger by firiking the 
water with their tail, which ſends forth a ſound that 
is heard in their moſt diſtant dwellings, On this 
occaſion, each beaver, as he thinks moſt expedient, 
plunges himſelf into the water, or conceals himſelf 
within the walls of his own habitation, which is in 
no danger but from the fire of the angry heavens, or 
from the weapons of man, and which no animal 
dares attempt to open or to over-turn. 
Theſe aſylums are not only ſecure, but alſo very 
neat and commodious. The floor is covered with 
vercure, young and tender branches of trees ſerv- 
ing them for a carpet, on which they never per- 
mit any of their excrements to be left. The win- 
dow which fronts the water ferves them for a bal- 
cony from which they enjoy the freſh air, and bathe 
themſelves the greateſt part of the day. In the wa- 
ter they remain in an upright poſture, the head and 
fore parts only being viſible. This liquid clement is 
indeed ſo neceffary to them, or rather gives them ſo 
much pleaſure, that they ſeem unable, as it were, to 
hive without frequent immerſions in it. Sometimes 
they go to a conſiderable diſtance under the ice; 
and then they are eaſily taken by attacking the 
dwelling on one hand, and lying in wait for them, 
at the fame time, at a hole, which is purpoſely 
formed a little way off in the ice, and to which they 
are obliged to come for breath. 
The habir which this animal has of continually 
keeping the tail, and all the * parts of the body, 
in 
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in the water, ſeems to have changed the nature of 
its fleſh, That of the fore parts, till we come to 
the rcins, is of the ſame quality, taſte, and conſi- 
ſtency, as the fleſh of land-animals ; that of the 
tail, and of the hind legs and thighs, has the ſmell, 
the ſavour, and all the qualities of fiſh. As for the 
tail in particular, it is even an extremity, an actual 
portion, of a fiſh fixed to the body of a quadruped. 
In length it generally meaſures a foot, in thickneſs 
an inch, and in breadth five or ſix inches. It is en- 
tirely covered over with ſcales, and has a ſkin alto- 
gether the ſame as that of a large fiſh, Theſe ſcales 
may be ſcraped away with a knife ; and then the 
impreſſion is {ill to be ſeen upon the ſkin, as in all 
all ſcaly fiſhes, 

It is in the beginning of ſummer that the beavers 
aſſemble together. They employ the months of 
July and Aug aſt in conſtructing their dike, and 
their dwellings ; ; they provide their bark, and their 
wood, in the month of September; and afterwards, 
enjoying the fruit of their labours, they experience 
all the tweets of domeſtic tranquility, Then comes 
on the ſeaſon of repoſe, and, what is more, the ſea- 
fon of love. Thoroughly acquainted with, and 
prepoſlefied in favour of, each other by habit, by the 
pleaſures and pains of their common labour, no 
couple is formed at random, or by mere phyſical 
neceſſity, but by inclination and by choice. Happy 
in each other, they paſs the months of au- 
tumn and winter together; during which ſeaſon 
indeed they are hardly ever found ſeparate, With 
every convenience around them within doors, when 
they go abroad, it is to take an agreeable and an uſe- 
ful walk; and, oa theſe occaſions, they generally 
bring heme ſome freth bark, which they prefer to 
that which 1s either too dry, or has been tao long 


{ſoaked in water, 
The 
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The females are ſaid to go four months with 
young. They bring forth about the cloſe of winter; 
and their number generally confiſts of two or three 
at a time, Nearly at this period the males leave 
them, and go forth into the fields, where they en- 
Joy all the ſweets of the ſpring, In this ſeaſon they 
pay occaſional viſits to their habitation, but never 
reſide in it. There, however, the females remain 
employed in ſucklipg, tending, and rearing their 
little ones, who are in a condition to follow them at 
the expiration of a few weeks. Then they, in their 
turn, go abroad, where they feed on fiſh, or on the 
bark of young trees, and paſs the whole of their 
time upon the water, or among the woods. They 
are never thorough collected together till autumn, 
unleſs their dike, or their dwellings, ſhould happen 
to be damaged or demoliſhed by an inundation ; in 
which caſe they aſſemble betimes, in order to make 
the neceſſary repairs, 

There are ſome ſpots in which they are more fond 
of reſiding than others, and to which, after their 
works have been repeatedly demoliſhed, they have 
conſtantly returned every ſummer, in order to re- 
build them; till at length, harraſſed beyond endu- 
rance with perſecution, and enfeebled by the loſs 
of numbers 3 to their troop, they have, with 
one conſent, deſerted it, and retired to ſome more 
fecure and leſs- frequented neighbourhood, 

Winter is the ſeaſon which is principally allotted 
for hunting them, as it is then only that their fur is 
in perfection; and when, after their fabrics are de- 
moliſhed, a great number happen to be taken, their 
ſociety is never reſtored; the few that have eſcaped 
captivity or death, diſperſe themſelves, and be- 
come houſeleſs wanderers; or, concealed in ſome 
hole under ground, and reduced to the condi- 
tion of other animals, they lead a timid life, ne 
longer employ themſelves but to ſatisfy their imme- 
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diate, and moſt urgent wants, no longer retain 
thoſe faculties and qualities which they ſo eminently 
poſſeſs in a ſtate of ſociety, 

However admirable what has been now related of 
the ſociety and the labours of the beaver is in re- 
ality, and however marvellous it may be in appear- 
ance, it is beyond a doubt ſtrictly confonant to 
truth. A prodigious number of ocular witnefles 
have in their writings, publiſhed at different periods, 
agreed as to every different fact I have mentioned; 
and if the preſent recital differs from thoſe of ſome 
of the authors I have followed, it is only in ſuch 
points as appeared to me to be too marvellous, and 
to exceed not only the truth, but ſometimes the 
moſt diſtant probability. 

Not contented with ſaying that the beavers poſſeſs 
ſocial manners, and evident talents for architecture, 
many writers have not ſcrupled to attribute to them 
general ideas of policy and government. They have 
aſſerted, that when once their ſociety is formed, they 
reduce to ſlavery all travellers and ſtrangers ; that 
they employ them in carrying their clay, and their 
wood; that they treat in the ſame manner their idle 
aſſociates who will not, and their old ones who cannot, 
work; that, throwing them upon their backs, they 
uſe them as ſo many vehicles for their materials ; 
that they never aſſemble in an even number, in or- 
der, that, in all their deliberations, there may be a 
caſting voice: that the whole body has a preſident, 
and each tribe its peculiar intendant ; that they have 
centinels eſtabliſhed for the public ſecurity ; that, 
when chaced, they always pluck out their teſticles, 
in order to fatisfy the avarice of their purſuers; that 
they turn about and preſent themſelves thus mu- 
tilated, in order to obtain mercy from them, &c,* 


* lian and all the other ancient writers affirm this fact, Pliny 
exceptec; who, with great propricty, abſolutely denies It, 
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The leis we are inclincd to believe theſe fables, 

to admit theſe exaggerations, the more it will appear 
to us d.tficult to reject facts which are poſitively con- 
firmed, and morally certain. A thouſand times 
have the works of the beaver. been viewed, exa- 
mined, deſtroyed, and over-turned ; they have been 
meaſured, defigncd, engraved ; and, laſtly, what 
is more perſuaſive than all the teſtimonies of former 
times, what, in fact, baniſhes every doubt on the 
ſubject, is, that the aftonithing tabrics of this ani: 
mal ſtill ſubſiſt, that though they are leſs common 
than when North America, was firſt diſcovered, they 
are yet fo numerous, that even our lateſt miſſiona- 
ries and travellers, who have viſited the more nor- 
th:rn parts of that continent, unanimoully aſſure us 
of their having met with them. 
By theſe, morcover, we are unanimouſly told, that, 
befide the beavers which live together in bodies, there 
are others throughout the ſame. climate which lead a 
lite of folitude. Theſe, they add, having been 
guilty of ſome offence againſt ſociety, are not allowed 
to partake ot any of the advantages of it; they have 
no houſe, no magazine, and are forced to reſide, as 
the badger does, in ſome hole under ground. They 
are © eafily diſtinguiſhed, their coat being always dir- 
ty, and the hair worn off by the friction of the earth, 
Lake the other beavers, they ſeem to inhabit from 
choice the edges of rivers, where ſome of them even 
dig to themſelves a ditch ſeveral feet deep; though 
others of them live in the open country at a conſi- 
derable diſtance from any water. 

All the European beavers are ſolitary ones; nor 
is their fur by any means ſo fine as that of the bea- 
vers that live in a ſtate of ſociety. They all differ as 
to colour, according to the climate they: inhabit, In 
the more remote northera countries they are black, 
and theſe are the moſt beautiful beavers. Among 
the black ones, however, there are ſome entirely 

white, 
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white, and ſome white with grey and red ſpots. 
The farther we move from the North, the more we 
find the colour bright and varied. They are of a 
darker colour in the north than in the ſouth part of 
Canada: in the latter they are cheſtnut-coloured ; 
and among the Illineſe they are yellow or olive-co- 
loured, 
We meet with beavers in America from the thir- 
tieth degree of north latitude to the fixtieth, and 
even beyond it. In'the northern parts they are very 
common; and the farther ſouth we proceed, their 
number is ſtill found to decreaſe, The ſame obſer- 
vation holds with reſpect to the Old Continent : we 
never find them numerous but in the more northern 
countries; and in France, Spain, Italy, Greece, 
and Egypt, they are exceedingly rare. The ancients 
knew them ; and by the religion of the Magi it was 
forbidden to kill them. Upon the borders of the 
Euxine ſea they were commen. There the beaver 
obtained the name of carts portieus ; but it is proba- 
ble, that theſe animals did not enjoy much tran- 
quility in the neighbourhocd of this fea: (which, 
from time immemorial, has been frequented by 
mankind). fince none of the 2ncients ſpeak either of 
their ſociety, or of their labours. 

lian in particular; who diſcovers ſo much 
weakneſs in his propenſity to the marvellous, and 
who, I belteve, was the fiſt who mentioned that 
the beavers cut off their teſticles, in order that the 
hunters might pick them up, and thereby be in- 
duced to retinguiſh the chace; would undoubredly 
have enlarged on the wonders of their republic, 
while he exaggerated their genius, and their talents 
for architecture. Would Pliny himſelf, whoſe bold, 
gloomy, and ſublime ſoul was for ever bent on des 
grading man, in order to exalt the other animated 
productions of Nature; would Pliny have ferborne 
to compare the labours of Romulus with thoſe of the 
beavers ? 
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beavers? _ Moſt aſſuredly he would not. It ſeems 
to be certain, then, that the talents, and the in- 
duſtry of theſe animals, in the article of building, 
were unknown to the ancients ; and though, in later 
ages, beavers have been founded in habitations of 
their on conſtruction in Norway, and in the other 
more northern countries of Europe, though there is 
no reaſon to imagine that the ancient beavers did not 
build as well as the modern ones; yet, as the Ro- 
mans never penetrated ſo far as to have an opportu- 
nity to ſee them, it is not ſurprizing, that they ſhould 
have been unnoticed by their writers. 

Several authors have ſaid, that the beaver, * 
an aquatic animal, could not live ſolely on land. 
This opinion, however, is erroneous ; for the bea- 
ver which I have in my poſſeſſion having been taken 
when quite young in Canada, and been always 
reared in the houſe, did not know the water when he 
was brought to it, was afraid of it, and refuſed to 
go into it. Even when firſt plunged into a baſon 
there was a neceſſity for keeping him in it by force. 
A few minutes after, nevertheleſs, he became ſo 
well reconciled to it, that he no longer ſhewed an 
averſion to his new ſituation ; and, when afterwards 
left to his liberty, he frequently returned to it of him- 
ſelf, and would even roll about in the dirt, and upon 
the wet pavement. - One day he made his eſcape, 
and deſcended by a cellar ſtair-caſe into the quarries 
under the Royal Garden. There he ſwam to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance on the ſtagnated waters which are 
at the bottom of thoſe quarries; yet no ſooner did 
he ſee the light of the torches which were ordered 
down for the purpoſe of finding him, than he re- 
turned, and allowed himſelf to be taken without 
making the ſmalleſt reſiſtance. . 

He is an animal familiar without being fawning; 8 
and when he ſecs people at table, he is ſure to aſk for 
ſomething to eat. This he does by a little plaintive 

cry, 
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cry, and by a few geſtures of his fore paws. When 
he has obtained a morſel, he carries it away, and 
conceals himſelf, in order to eat it at his eaſe. When 
he ſleeps, which he does very often, he lies upon 
his belly. No food comes amiſs to him, meat ex- 
cepted; and this he conſtantly refuſes either raw or 
boiled. He gnaws every thing he comes near; and 
it was found neceſſary to line with tin the tun in 
which he was brought over. N 

Though the beavers prefer the borders of lakes, 
rivers, and other freſh waters, for their reſidence, 
yet they are ſometimes found on ſea- ſhores, the 
northern ones eſpecially, and in the mediterranean 
gulphs, whick receive great rivers, and of which the 
waters are leſs ſalt. They are profeſſed enemies to 
the otter, which they hunt, and will not allow to 
inhabit, or even to appear, near the waters which 
they themſelves frequent. | 

The fur of the beaver is more beautiful, and more 
thick than that of the otter. It is compoſed of two 
ſorts of hair; the one, more ſhort and tufted, ſoft as 
down, and impenetrable to the water, immediately 
covers the ſkin ; the other, more long, briſtly, and 
ſhining, but at the ſame time more thin, ſerves for 
un upper coat to the animal, and defends it from 
the filth and duſt. The latter is of little value, the 
former alone being ever employed by our manufac- 
turers. The blackeſt furs are generally the thickeſt, 
and conſequently the moſt eſteemed ; nor are the 
furs of the ſolitary beavers. equal to thoſe of the bea- 
vers that live in ſociety. Theſe animals, like all 
other quadrupeds, generally ſhed their hair in ſum- 
mer ; and therefore the fur of ſuch as are taken 
during that ſeaſon is of little value. The fur of the 
white ones is eſteemed becauſe of its rarity ; and 


beavers perfectly black are almoſt as uncommon es 
beavers perfectly white, | 
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But, independently of the fur, which is indeed 
the moſt valuable article furniſhed by the beaver, 
this animal furniſhes a ſubſtance that has been 
conſiderably uſed in medicine. This ſubſtance, 
which is known by the name of caſtortum, is con- 
tained in two bladders. Theſe the ancients took for 
the teſticles of the animal; but as they are now to 
be found in every pharmacopœia, it would be need- 
leſs, in this place, to give either their deſcription or 
their uſes.* The ſavages, it is ſaid, obtain an oil 
from the tail of the beaver, which they employ as a 
topical remedy for different complaints. The fleſh 
of this animal, though fat and delicate, is yet bitter, 
and diſagreeable to the palate. It is aftirined, that 
its bones are of an exceſſive hardneſs; a circumſtance 
which we have it not in our power to authenticate, 
having never diſſected but one which was very young. 
Its teeth are very hard, and ſo ſharp, that the ſa- 
vages uſe them as knives for cutting wood, hollow- 
ing and poliſhing it. They clothe themſelves with 
its ſkin,” and in winter they wear it with the hair next 
to the body. 2 | | 

The beaver uſes its fore feet like hands with 
at leaſt as much facility as the ſquirrel ; and the toes 
of its hind feet, unlike thoſe of the fore ones, from 
their being connected together by a ſtrong mem- 
brane, ſupply the place of fins, and expand like the 
toes of a gooſe, which the beaver reſembles alſo, in 
ſome meaſure, in its walk. It ſwims much better 
than it runs; and, as it fore legs are much ſhorter 
than its hind ones, it always moves along with its 
head very low, and its back arched. - Its ſenſes are 


* It is pretended, that the beavers extract the liquid which is 
contained in theſe bladders by preſſing them with the foot; that 
it gives them an appetite when they are averſe to food ; and that 
the ſavages, in order to attract them, wet the ſnares they lay for 
them with it. The truth, however, ſeems to be, that the animal 
uſes this liquid, in order to greaſe its tail, 
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very acute; and ſo delicate is its ſmell, that it will 
ſuffer no filth, no bad ſtench, to remain near it. 
When kept too long in confinement, and under a 
neceſſity of voiding its excrements, it drops them 
near the threſhold of its priſon, and, when the 
door is opened, is ſure to puſh them out. 

This habit of cleanlineſs is natural to theſe animals; 
and my young beaver never failed to purity his apart- 
ment in this manner. Atthe age of one year he gave 
ſigns of his being in heat; which ſeems to be a proof 
that, in this ſhort ſpace of time, he had nearly attained 
his full growth, that the duration of the life of 
the beaver cannot therefore be very long, and that 
it is probably wrong to extend it to fifteen or twenty 
years. — The beaver I here ſpeak of, was very little 
for his age; a circumſtance at which we need not be 
ſurpriſed, fince, being held in conſtraint almoſt from 
his very infancy, being reared conſtantly on land, 

and not knowing the water till the age of nine 
months, he could not grow-as the others do; who, 
while they enjoy their liberty, may range at pleaſure 
in that element, which appears indeed to be almoſt 
as neceſſary to them as the land. 


The RA CO ON. 

HOUGH ſeveral authors have deſcribed this 

animal under the name of cat;, yet I have 
choſen to adopt the name given to it in England, in 
order that it may not be miſtaken, and confounded 
with the real coati, of which a deſcription will be 
given in the ſubſequent article, or with the coati- 
"mondi, which, however, ſeems to be nothing more 
than a variety in the ſpecies of the coati. 

One racoon J had in my poſſeſſion, and kept Fn: 
above a year. It is an animal of about the fame 
ſize as a ſmall badger; its body is ſhort and bulky ; 

its 
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its fur is fine, long, thick, blackiſh at the ſurface, 
and grey toward the bottom; its head is like that of 
a fox, but its ears are round and more ſhort; its 
eyes are large, of a yellowiſh green, and over them 
there is a black and tranſverſe ſtripe; its ſnout is 
ſharp, its noſe rather inclines upward, and its un- 
der lip is leſs prominent than the upper one; its 
teeth are like thoſe of a dog, and there are fix inci- 
five and two canine both above and below ; its tail 
is thick, but tapering toward a point, is marked al- 
ternately from one end to the other with black and 
white rings, and is at leaſt as long as the body; its 
fore legs are much ſhorter than the hind ones, and 
both are armed with five ſtrong, ſharp claws. 

This animal uſes its paws to hold its food while 
eating ; but as its claws are far from being flexible, 
it cannot graſp any thing with one paw, and is there- 
fore, when food is preſented to it, obliged to uſe 
both paws at once. Though the racoon be ſhort and 
bulky, it is, however, very active. Its pointed 
claws enable it to climb trees with great facility; 
it runs up the trunk with the ſame ſwiftneſs that it 
moves over the plain, and frolics about to the ex- 
tremity of the branches with great ſecurity and eaſe; 
on the ground indeed it rather bounds than runs, and 
its motions, though oblique, are yet always quick 
and expeditious. 

The racoon is a native of the ſouthern countries 
of America; nor has it ever yet been found in any 
part of the Old Continent, if we may judge, at 
leaſt, from the entire ſilence of travellers about it. 
In the climates of which it is a native, however, it 


is found in great abundance, particularly in Jamaica, 


where it refides in the mountains, and whence it of- 
ten deſcends, in order to feed upon the plantations 
of ſugar· cane. We do not meet with it in Canada, 
nor in the other northern parts of that continent. 


Vet it is not an animal which is exceſſively afraid of 
cold; 
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cold; Mr. Klein reared one at Dantzick, and the 


one which 1 had, paſſed a whole night wich its feet | 


among ice with being incommoded with, i it. 


Every thing which this eresture had given it. to A 
eat, bread eſpecially, it dipped in water, nor, unleſs , 


when preſſed by hunger, would it take it out again, 


till it was thoroughly ſoaked; and then it Would eat 
its proviſions dry, and as they were preſented to it. 
It examined every corner, fed on fleſh either boiled 
or raw, on fiſh, eggs, live fowls, corn, roots, &c. 


It likewiſe devoured inſects, was fond of hunting 


for ſpiders, and, when left at liberty 1 in a garden, 
ſnails; worms, and beetles, were its favourite prey. 
It was exceedingly fond of ſugar, milk, and every 
other kind of ſweet aliment, fruit excepted, to which 

it preferred both fleſh and fiſh, particularly the lat 


ter. When obliged to void its excrements it ſtepped 


aſide ; and, upon the whole, it was a familiar una; 


even fawning animal; it uſed to jump on ſuch 
ſons as it loved, and to friſk about chearfully * 
with a good grace; it was cleanly, active, forever 


in motion, and ſeemed to me to poſſeſs much of the 


nature of the maki,* and lame of the qualities of the 
dog. 


— * —_—.. 
— * — 


e COA T . 


HE animal of which we are now about to treat 
many authors have called coat .- mondi. I have 

had it alive; and, by comparing it with the coati 
mentioned by Thevet, and deſeribed by Marcgra- 
vius, I diſcovered that it was the very animal to 
which they give the ſhort name of coati; nor is there 


* An animal peculiar to the Old Continent, which bas been, 


termed the laſt of the monkev-kind, and of which, in a ſubſe- 
quent volume, will be given a deſcription, | 
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the ſmalleſt appearance but that the coat;- mondr, 1 in- 
ſtead of being an animal of a different ſpecies, is a 
mere variety in that of the common coati.. Marc- - 
gravius, indeed, after having given a deſcription of 
the coati, fays expreſaty, that there are others of 


the kind, which are of a blackiſh brown, and which, 


for the fake of diſtinction, are called coati-mondi at 
Braſil. As the colour of the hair, then, is the only 
difference between the coati and the coati- mondi, 
they ought to be confidered, without farther con- 
troverſy, as varieties in the ſame ſpecies, and not as 
fpecies diſtinct from cach other. 

The coati is very different from the animal de- 
ſcribed in the preceding article, It is of a ſmaller 
ſwe than the racoon; its body and neck, its head 
and noſe, are of a more lengthened form; its upper 
jaw is an inch, or an inch and an half, longer than 
the lower one; and its ſnout, which is moveable in 
every diviſion, turns up at the point. The eyes of 
the coati are alfo ſmaller than the eyes of the racoon ; 
its cars are ſtill more ſhort ; its hair is longer and 
more coarſe; its legs are ſhorter, and its feet longer; 
bur, like the racoou, its tail is diverſified with 
rings ;* and to all its feet there are five claws. 

Some perſons have ſuppoſed the hog-bady er and 
the faxus ſuillus, of which Aldrovandus giycs a figure, 
to be the ſame animal as the coati. But if we ob- 
ferve, that the hog-badger, of which hunters ſpeak, 
is ſuppoſed to be found in France, and even io ſome 
of the colder climates of Europe; that, on the con- 
trary, the coati is only known in the ſouthern parts 
of the American continent, this idea (which indeed 


* Some there alſo are of the coatj ſpecies, whoſe tails are of 
an uniform colour; but as they differ from the reſt in no other 
particular, tn-re "Ain not ſufficient grounds to divide them into 
two ſoecies, and therefore they can only be conſidered as varie- 
ties in the ſame breed. 


+ The name our author uſes is, blarreau-cochon, 


has 
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has no foundation whatever, the figure given by Al- 
drovandus being nothing more than a badger, to 
which the ſnout of an hog has been added, will be 
preſently rejected. The author does not ſay, that 
this taxus ſuillys was painted from Nature, nor does 
he give any deſcription of the animal himſelf; and in- 
deed the ſnout alone of the coati is ſufficient to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from any other quadrupcd. | 

This animal has a practice of eating its own tail, 
which, when not mutikated, is longer than its body, 
and which it generally rears aloft, and can' move 
with eaſe in any direction. This ſtrange, and ſeem- 
ingly unnatural taſte, is not, however, peculiar to 
the coati ; ſome monkeys, and other animals with 
long tails, frequently rendering thoſe tails ſhorter by 
a fourth, or a third, in this very manner. 

From this circumſtance one general inference 
may be drawn; namely, that in thoſe parts which are 
clongated to a great degree, and of which the ex- 
tremities are conſequently very remote from the ſeat 
ot the ſenſes, from the center of ſentiment, that ſen- 
timent muſt be weak, and the more fo, the greater 
the diſtance, and the ſmaller the part, If, for ex- 
ample, the extremity of the tail of this animal was 
a yery ſenſible part, the ſenſation of pain would pre- 
vail over its inclination to cat it, and it would pre- 
ſerve its tail with as much caſe as any other part of 
Ks body. | 
As for the coati in other reſpects, it is an animal 
of prey, which ſubſiſts on fleſh and blood, which, 
like the fox, or the fouine, deſtroys little animals 
and poultry, hunts. for the neſts of little birds, and 
devours their eggs; and it is probably from this con- 
tormity of diſpoſition, rather than froti any reſem- 
blance to the fouine, that ſome authors have conſi- 
dered the coati as a ſpecics of little fox. 
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The AGOU T1. 
"PHY animal is about the ſize of a hare, and has 


1 been confidered-as a kind of rabbit, or large 
rat, by the generality of nomenelators ; yet in very 
trifling marks does it bear a reſemblance to either, 
and in its natural habits it effentially differs from 
As it has the hair of an hog, ſo alſo it has the vo- 
Tacious appetite of that animal. It eats indiſcrimi- 
nately of all things; and when ſatiated, it hides the 
remainder, like the dog or the fox, for a future oc- 
( | r 

It takes a pleaſure in gnawing and ſpoiling every 
thing it comes near. When irritated, it bites 
fiercely, its hair ſtands erect. alopg the back, and it 
firikes the ground violently with its hind feet. It 
does not, like the rabbit, dig a hole in the ground, 
but burrows in the holes of trees. Its ordinary 
food confiſts of the roots of the country, pota- 
toes, yams, and ſuch fruits as fall from the 
trees in autumn. It uſes its fore-paws like the 
fquirrel, to carry its food to its mouth; and as its 
hind- feet are longer than the fore · ones, it runs very 
ſwiftly upon plain ground, or up a hill, but upon a 
deſcent it is in danger of falling. Its fight is excel- 
lent ; its hearing equals that of any other animal; 
and whenever it is whiſtled to, it ſtops to hearken. 
The fleſh is dreſſed like that of a ſucking pig, and 
of ſuch as are fat and well-fed, is tolerable food, 

though it has always a peculiar taſte, and is rather 
tough. | | 

It is hunted by dogs; and whenever it goes into a 
ſugar - ground, where the canes cover the place, it is ea- 
fily overtaken for it is embarraſſęd every ſtep it takes, 
ſo that a man may eafily come up with it, and kill it 
without any other affiſtance than a ſtick When in 
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the open country, it uſually runs with great ſwift- 
neſs before the dogs until it gains its retreat, within 
which it continues to hide, and 8 but filling 
the hole with ſmoke can force it out. For this pur- 
poſe the hunter burns faggots or ſtraw at the en- 
trance, and conducts the ſmoke in ſuch a manner 
that it fills the whole cavity. While this is doing, 
the poot little animal ſeems ſenfible of its danger, 
begs for quarter with a moſt plaintive cry, not 
unlike that of a pig, and ſeldom quits its hole till the 
utmoſt extremity. * 

When taken young, they are eaſily tamed, and 
when they leave the houſe, which is but ſeldom, 
they both go out and come back alone. In a ſavage 
ftate they uſually continue in the woods, where the 
female chooſes the moſt obſcure parts to bring forth 
her young, and where ſhe prepares a bed of leaves 
and grafs for them. She generally brings forth two 
at a time, breeds twice or thrice a year, and, 
when they are two or three days old, carries her 
young from one place to- another, as convenience 
requires, in the manner of a cat. She lodges them 
in the hollow of ſome tree, ſuckling them but a 
very ſhort time; for they are ſoon in a condition to 
run about, and provide for themſelves ; and as 
from this circumſtance it appears, that the time re- 
quired for their growth is ſhort, ſo the duration of 
their life is ſhort alſo, 3 

The agouti ſeems to be a native of the ſouth parts 
of America; nor is it at all known in the Old Conti- 
nent. It is very common in Brafil, Guiana, St. 
Domingo, and all the iſlands around. In order to 
fubfiſt and multiply, it requires a hot climate; yet 
it will live in France, provided it be properlyfſhel- 
tered from cold and wet, eſpecially in winter. For 
this reaſon it undoubtedly is, that in the cold and 


temperate climates of America this animal is an ut- 
ter ſtranger. 


Vor. II. Qq In 
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In the iſlands there is but one ſpecies of the 
agouti, which is that we are now deſcribing ; but 
in the places above-named it is affirmed that there 
are two ſpecies, and that the ſecond ſpecies, which 
is called agou li, is always ſmaller than the firſt one. 
The animal before us is certainly the agouti, if cre- 
dit is to be given to the teſtimony of perſons who 
have lived a long time at Cayenne, and who are 
alike. acquainted with the agouti and the agouchi. 
The latter I have never been able to obtain; the for- 
mer I had in my poſſeſſion alive, and annexed I give 
a plate of it. It was to the full as large as a rabbit; 
its hair was coarſe, and of a brown colour, with a 
ſmall mixture of red; its upper lip was like that of 
a hare; its tail was ſtill ſhorter than that of the rab- 
bit; its ears were as broad as they were long; its 
upper jaw was more prominent than the under one; 
its ſnout was like that of the loir, or great dormouſe ; 
its teeth were like thoſe of the marmot ; its neck 
was long; and to its fore-feet there were four toes, 
to its: hind>ones only three. Marcgravius, and al- 
moſt all naturaliſts after him have ſaid,” that the 
agouti has ſix toes to its hind-feet; Briſſon, is indeed, 
the only writer who has not copied this error of 
Marcgrayius ; having formed his deſcription from 
an inſpection of the animal itſelf, he ſaw not, any 
. than I could, above three toes to the hind- 
cet. | „ 267% 


The LION. 
HE influence of climate is marked with 
1 but flight- variations in the human ſpecies; 
becauſe of itſelf it is entire, and totally diſtinct from 
all other ſpecies. Man, white in Europe, black in 
Africa, yellow in Aſia, and copper- coloured in 


America, is ſtill the ſame being, tinctured with the 
| colour 
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volour of the climate. As he is formed to govern 
the earth, as the whole globe is ſubject to his domi- 
nion, it ſeems as if no ſituation were foreign to his 
nature. In the ſcorching South, or in the frozen 
North, he. exiſts, he multiplies ; and his race has 
been fo anciently diffuſed - over every different 
climate, that he appears to have a particular 
propenſity to none. 

Far otherwiſe is it with animals. In them the in- 
fluence of climate is marked by ſtronger characte- 
Tiſtics, as their ſpecies are diverſiſied, and as their 
nature is infinitely more imperfect, and more con- 
fined, than that of man. Not only are the varieties 
in each ſpecies of the former more numerous and 
more diſtinct than in the human ſpecies, but even 
do the differences of ſpecies ſeem to depend on the 
differences of climate. Some animals cannot breed 
but in hot countries, others cannot ſubſiſt but in 
cold ones. The lion never inhabits the regions of 
the North, nor was the rein-deer ever found in thoſe 
of the South; and perhaps there is no animal whoſe 
ſpecies has been ſo univerſally diffuſed-over the face 
of the earth as that of man. Of the former, each 
has its country, its native ſoil, to which it is con- 
fined by phyfical neceſſity ; each is the immediate 
offspring of the region which it inhabits ; and it is 
in this ſenſe we ſay, that one animal is a native of 
one climate, and another animal is a native of ano- 
ther. In hot countries the terreſtrial animals are 
larger and ſtronger than in cold or temperate ones, 
They are alſo more bold, more ferocious, all their 
natural qualities ſeeming to partake of the ardour 
of the climates in which they live. The lion, born 
beneath the burning ſun of Africa, or ef India, is of 
all others the moſt fierce, the moſt terrible, Our 
wolves, our other carnivorous animals, far from 
being his rivals, are hardly worthy to be His pro- 
viders. 
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viders.* The lions of America (if, indeed, they 
deſerve to be called lions) are, like the climate in 
which they are produced, infinitely more mild than 
thoſe of Africa ; and, what plainly proves that the 
degree of fierceneſs in this animal depends -on the 
degree of heat, is, that, even in the ſame country, 
thoſe which inhabitthe high mountains, where rhe air 
is more temperate, are different in diſpoſition from 
thoſe that dwell in che plains, where the heat is exceſ- 
five. The lions of Mount Atlas, of which the top 
is ſometimes covered with ſnow, have neither the 
boldneſs, nor the ſtrength, nor the ferocity of the 
lions of Bildulgerid, or the defert of Zaara, whoſe 
plains are covered with burning ſands. In theſe 
deſerts particularly it is, that thoſe terrible lions, 
the dread of travellers, and the ſcourge of all-the 
ſurrounding provinces, are found. Happy is it for 
man, that of theſe the ſpecies is not very numerous, 
and that it even ſeems to diminiſh daily. 
It is generally allowed by thoſe who have 
. travelled through this part of Africa, that there 
are by no means ſo many there at preſent, as were 
known formerly; and Mr. Shaw obſerves, that the 
Romans carried fifty times as many lions from Ly- 
bia, in one year, to combat in their amphitheatres, 
as are to be found in the whole country at this time. 
The ſame remark is made with regard to Turkey, 
Perfia, and the Indies ; where the lions are found to 
diminiſh in number every day. Nor is it difficult 
to #ffign the cauſe of this decreaſe : it is obvious, that 
it cannot be owing to the encreaſe of the force of 
other quadrupeds, fince they are all inferior to the 
lion, and, conſequently, inſtead of leſſening the 
number, only tend to encreafe the ſupplies on which 
12257 ſubſiſt; it muſt, eee, be occaſioned by 


- * There is a ſpecics of byes which is called The lion's Pro- 
wider * 


the 
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the encreaſe of man, who is the only being in na- 
ture capable of making head againſt this king of 
beaſts, and preventing his encreaſe. The arms even 
of an Hottentot, or a Negro, make him more than 
a match for this powerful creature; and ſeldom do 
either of them make the attack without coming off 
victorious. | 

As the lion has no enemy but man, and his ſpe- 
cies is now reduced to the fifticth, or, we ſhall ſay, 
the tenth part of what it formerly was, it follows, 
krhat the human race, inſtead of having ſuffered a 
conſiderable diminution ſince the time of the Ro- 
mans, as by numbers is pretended, is, on the con- 
trary, more numerous, and more generally diftuſed, 
The induſtry of man encreaſes, as his ſpecies en- 
creaſes in number ; but the induſtry of animals re- 
mains always the ſame, Every ſpecies that is 
noxious, like that of the lion, ſeems to be kept 
aloof, and greatly thinned from what it formerly 
was, not only becauſe man is become every where 


more numerous, but becauſe he is alſo become more 


fkiltul, becauſe he has learned to fabricate dreadful 
arms of deſtruction; arms, which it were happy he 
had never employed but againſt lions and tigers. 
This ſuperiority in the numbers, and the arts 
of the human ſpecies, while it ſuffices to con- 
quer the hon, ſerves alſo to enervate, and to diſcou- 
Tage him ; for he is brave only in proportion to the 
ſucceſs of his former encounters, In the vaſt deſerts 
of Zaara, in the burning ſands that lie between Mau- 
ritania and Negroland, in the uninhabited coun- 
tries that lie to the north of Cafraria, and in gene- 
ral, in all the deſerts of Africa, where man has diſ- 
dained to fix his habitation, the lions are found in 
great numbers, and preſerve their natural courage 
and force. Accuſtomed to meaſure their ſtrength 
with every animal they meet, the habit of conquer- 
ing renders them intrepid and terrible. Having ne- 
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ver experienced the dangerous arts and combina- 
tions ot man, they have no apprehenſions from his 
power. They boldly face him, and ſeem to brave 
the force of his arms. Wounds rather ſerve to pro- 
voke their rage than to repreſs their ardour. - They 
are not daunted even with the oppoſition of numbers : 
a ſingle lion of the deſert often attacks an entire ca- 
ravau; and, after an obſtinate combat, when he 
finds himſclf over- -powered, inſtead of flying, he 
continues to combat, retreating, and ſtill facing 
the enemy till he dies. On the contrary, the lions 
which inhabit the peopled countries of Morocco, or 
India, having become acquainted with man, and 
experienced the ſuperiority of his arms, have loſt 
all their courage, ſo as to be ſcared away with a 
ſhout ; and ſeldom attack any but the unreſiſting 
flocks or herds, which even women and children 
are ſufficient to protect, 

This alteration in the diſpoſition of the lion ſuffici- 
entlyſhews that he might eaſily be tamed, that he might 
admit of a certain degree of education. Thus in hi- 
ſtory we read of lions harneſſed to triumphal cars, of 
lions led forth to the field of battle, or let looſe to the 
chace; lions, which, faithful to their maſters, never 
diſplayed their frength ortheir courage butagainſt his 
enemies. Certain it is, that the lion is often bred up 
with other domeſtic animals ; that he is ſeen to play 
innocently and familiarly among them ; and that if 
it ever happens that his natural ferocity returns, it is 
ſeldom exerted againſt his benefactors. As his paſ- 
ſions, however, are ſtrong, and his appetites vehe- 

ment, we ought not to preſume that the impreſſions 
of education will always prevail; and therefore, it 
would be dangerous, in ſuch circumſtances, to ſuf- 
fer him to remain too long without food, or wanton- 
ly to perſiſt in . irritating or tormenting him. By 
numberleſs accounts it appears, that his anger is no- 
ble, his courage magnanimous, his diſpoſition grate- 


ful. 
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ful. He has been often ſeen to deſpiſe contempt- 
ible enemies, and to pardon their infults, when it 
was in his power to puniſh them. He has been ſeen 
to ſpare the lives of ſuch as were thrown to be de- 
voured by him, to live peaceably with them, to af- 
ford them a part of his ſubſiſtance, and ſometimes 
to want food himſelf, rather than deprive them of 
that life which his generofity had ſpared. 

It may be alſo ſaid, that the lion is not cruel, ſince 
he is ſo only from heceſſity, and never kills more 
than he conſumes. When ſatiated, he is perfectly 
gentle; while the tiger, the wolf, and all the infe- 
rior kinds, ſuch as the fox, the ne. the pole- cat, 
and the ferret, kill without remorſe, are fierce with- 
out cauſe, and, by their indiſcriminate ſlaughter, 
ſeem rather to ſatisfy their malignity than their 
hunger. 

The outward form of the lion ſeems to ſpeak the 
ſuperiority of his internal qualitics. His figure is 
ſtriking, his look confident and bold, his gait proud, 
and his voice terrible. His ſtature is not over- -grown, 
like that of the elephant, or therhinoceros ; nor 1s his 
ſhape clumſy, like that of the hippopotamos, or the 
ox. He is in every reſpe& compact, well-propor- 
tioned, and fizeable; a perfect model of ſtrength 
Joined with agility, He is muſcular, bold, and -— 
ther charged with fat, nor unneceſſary fleſh. It is 
ſufficient to ſce him in order to be aſſured of his ſu- 
perior force. 

That force, that muſcular power, he manifeſts 
outwardly by his prodigious leaps and bounds ; by 
the ſtrong and quick agitation of his tail, which 
alone is ſufficient to throw a man on the ground; 
by the facility with which he moves the {kin of his 
face, and particularly that of his forchcad, which 
adds greatly to his phy ſiognomy, or rather to the ex- 
preſſion of fury in his countenance; and laſtly, by 
the facility he has of ſhakivg his mane, which is not 


only 
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only brifted up, but moved and agitated on all ſides 
when he is enraged. 
To theſe eminent qualities, the lion joins all the 
dignity of his ſpecies. By the dignity of his ſpecies, 
I mean that his nature is permanent, that it has 
been unvaried, and appears in no degree to have 
been e Of the animals to which this ſin- 
gular advantage belongs, the characteriſtics are fo 
firongly marked, that we cannot miſtake or con- 
found them with animals of any other ſpecies, In 
man, for example, the nobleſt being of the creation, 
the ſpecies is ſole and entire; becauſe all the individu- 
als of it, of whatever race, of whatever climate, of 
whatever complexion, may copulate and produce 
together, and becauſe it cannot be ſaid that any ani- 
mal belongs to man, in ever ſo remote a degree, by 
any natural parentage. The ſpecies of the horſe, is 
tefs noble, confidered as a ſpecies, than the indivi- 
duals of it are ; fince, for a neighbouring one, it has 
that of the afs, which approaches it ſo nearly, that 
theſe animals produce together individuals, which 
Nature has in truth reprobated, as baſtards unworthy 
to produce a race, and rendered incapable of perpetu- 
ating either of the ſpecies from whence they ſprang, 
but which in itſelf exhibitingamixtureof both, proves 
beyond a doubt their cloſe affinity. The ſpecies of 
the! dog, is perhaps yet leſs noble, becauſe it ſeems to 
partake of that of the wolf, the fox, and the jac- 
kall, which may be conſidered as degenerate branches 
of the fame family. In deſcending by degrees to 
the inferior ſpectes, ſuch as the rabbit, the weaſel, 
and the rat, we ſhall find that each of them has ſuch 
a number of collateral branches, that we cannot 
trace the common ſtock from which their reſpective 
families have become ſo numerous, If, laſtly, we exa- 
mine the tribes of inſects, we ſhall alſo find that each 
of their ſpecies is accompanied with ſuch a number 
of approximate ones, that, inſtead of confidering them 
| | | one 
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one by one, we muſt conſider in the groſs, or as be- 
longing to certain genera, when we offer to appro- 
priate names to them. This is the true origin of 
what is called method in Natural Hiſtory, which in- 
deed ought never to be employed unleſs in the difh- 
cult enumerations of ſmall objects, and which 
becomes not only uſeleſs, but ridiculous, when be- 
ings of the firſt rank are to be confidered. To claſs 
man with the ape, the lion with the cat, and to ſay, 
that a lion is a cat with a mane and a long tail, is rather 
to degrade and disfigure Nature than to deſcribe 
and denominate her works. 

The ſpecies of the lion, then, is one of the moſt 
noble in the circle of animated exiſtence, fince it is 
moſt entire, and cannot be confounded with thoſe of 
the tiger, the leopard, the ounce, &c. and fince 
thoſe ſpecies, on the contrary, which appear to be the 
leaſt remote from this animal, are ſo little diſtinct 
from cach other, as to have been perpetually miſta- 
ken by travellers, and confounded by nomenclators. 

The largeſt lions are about eight or nine feet in 
length, from the ſnout to the inſertion of the tail, 
which is of itſelf four feet long; and thoſe lar 
lions are about four or or five feet in heighth. 
Thoſe of the ſmall fize, are about five feet and a 
half in length, to three feet and a half in heighth, 
and their tail is generally about three feet long. 
In all her dimenſions, the lioneſs is about one 
fourth leſs than the lion. OE 

Two ſpecies of lions are mentioned by Ariſtotle, 
the one of a larger, the other of a ſmaller fize. 
The latter, he ſays, are ſhorter in proportion, their 
hair is more frizled, and they are leſs courageous 
than the former. He adds, that, in general, all 
lions are of one colour, namely, yellow. The firſt 
of theſe aſſertions appears to me doubtful ; for we 
do not Know of any lions with frizled hair, no tra- 


veller having made mention of any ſuch. Some 
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relations, indeed, though not worthy of our entire: 
confidence, ſpeak of a tiger with curled hair, which 
is to be found at the Cape of Good Hope; but al- 
moſt all teſtimonies ſeem to agree as to the unity of 
the colour of the lion, which is conſtantly yellow 
upon the back, and whitiſh on the ſides as well as 
under the belly. 

Zlian and Oppian have indeed told us, that, in 
Ethiopia, the lions are as black as the men, that 
there are ſome in India which are quite black, and 
others which are ſpotted or ſtriped with red, black, 
and blue colours. This circumſtance is not con- 
firmed to us, however, by any authentic teſtimony; 
for Mark Paul, the Venetian, ſays nothing of ſuch 
=> or ſtriped lions, as having ſeen them ; and 

eſner obſerves with reaſon, that he only mentions 
them on the authority of lian. It appears,” on 
the contrary, that there are few or no varieties in this 
ſpecies ; that che lions of Africa, and thoſe of Aſia, 
reſemble each other in every reſpect; and that, if 
thoſe of the plains differ from ſuch as inhabit the 
mountains, it is leſs in the colour of the ſkin than 1 in 
the fize of the body. 

The lion is furniſhed with a mane, or rather 
with an extraordinary length of hair, which entirely 
covers all his fore parts, and which always becomes 
longer in proportion as he.advances in age. The 
lioneſs, however, is without this appendage at every 
age. The American animal, which the natives of 
Peru call puma, and to which the Europeans have gi- 
ven the denomination of lion, has no mane ; it is alſo 
much more ſmall, more weak, and more cowardly, 
than the real lion. It is not indeed impoſſible but 
that_ the mildneſs of the climate in South-America 
might have ſo much influence on the nature of the 
lion, as to ſtrip him of his mane, repreſs his courage, 
and reduce his ſize; but it ſeems impoſhble that 
this animal, which inhabits only the tropical regions, 

and 
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and to which Nature has, to all appearance, ſhut 
up every avenue to the north, ſhould paſs from the 
ſouthern parts of Aſia, or of Africa, to the oppoſite 
ſhores of America, fince theſe continents are divided 
towards the ſouth by ſeas of immenſe extent. From' 
this circumſtance alone, it is highly probable, that 
the puma is not a lion, which, deriving its origin 
from the lions of the old continent, has fince degene- 
rated; but that it is an animal belonging to America, 
as are the generality of other animals found through- 

out the new world. 

When the Europeans firſt diſcovered America, 
every thing they met with was new. The quadru- 
peds, the birds, the fiſhes, the inſects, the plants, 
every thing, in fine, ſeemed to be unknown, and 
ſuch as they had never ſeen before. 

Of this new world, however, it was neceſſary to 
denominate the principal objects. As the names 
of the country were for the moſt part barbarous, 
difficult to pronounce, and ſtill more difficult to re- 
member, names were borrowed from the European 
languages, and efpecially from the Spaniſh and the 
Portugueſe. In this dearth of denominations, a 
ſmall affinity as to exterior form, a flight reſem- 
blance as to ſize and figure, were ſufficient reaſons 
for attributing to every unknown object the name of 
ſome known thing. This practice opened a field for 
doubt, perplexity, and confuſion, fince, at the 
ſame time, that the productions of the new continent 
received the denominations of thoſe of the old one, 
the ſpecies of animals and plants peculiar to the lat- 
ter were pourcd in upon the former in heaps. 

In order to remove this obſcurity, and to avoid 
falling into perpetual errors, it is neceſſary, there- 
fore, to diſtinguiſh carefully what properly belongs 
to the one continent, and what to the other. Of this 
diſtinction I mall how the neceſſity in the next article; 
and at the ſame time, I ſhall enumerate not only the 


animals 
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animals which are natives of America, but thoſe 
which have been carried thither from the old con- 
tinent, i 

M. de la Condamine, whoſe teſtimony deſerves 
our full confidence, ſays expreſsly, that he does not 
know whether the animal which the Spaniards in 
America call ion, and the natives of Quito call puma, 
deſerves the name of lion; and he adds, that it not 
only 1s much ſmaller than the lion of Africa, but 
that the male has no mane. Frefier ſays alſo, that 
the animals which are called lions at Peru, are widely 
different from the lions of Africa; that they avoid 
the ' fight. of man, that they commit no havock 
but among the cattle ; and, remarkable as it may 
appear, he adds, that their head bears a reſemblance 
to the head both of the wolf and the tiger, while 
they have a tailſhorter than either. 

In relations leſs recent than theſe, we are told, 
that theſe lions of America by no means reſemble 
thoſe of Africa ; that they have neither their fize, 
their fierceneſs, nor their colour; that they are nei- 
ther red, nor yellow, nor grey ; that they have no 
mane; and that they have a cuſtom of climbing up 
trees. Differing, then, as theſe animals do from 
the lion in ſize, in colour, in the form of the head, 
the length of the tail, the want of a mane, and, 
laſtly, in natural habits, no longer ought the puma 
of America to be confounded with the real lion, the 
lion of Africa, or of Aſia. | 

Though this noble animal 1s only to be found in 
the hotteſt regions, yet it will hve, and, with care, 
even breed, in temperate ones. Geſner mentions, that 
lions were brought forth in the menagerie of Florence; 
and Willoughby tells us, that at Naples a lioneſs, 
while confined with a lioh, produced five young 
ones at a time, Such examples are rare, but if true, 
they ſufficiently prove, that lions are not abſolutely 
averſe to a mild climate. Yet at preſent there are 
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none in any of the ſouthern parts of Europe; and 
though, ſo carly as the days of Homer, they were 
extirpated from Peloneſus, yet, in thoſe of Ariſtotle, 
they exiſted in Thrace, Macedon, and Theflaly, From 
every circumſtance, then, it appears, that, in all 
ages, they have conſtantly given the preference to 
the hotteſt climates, that they. have ſeldom refided 
in temperate ones, and that they have never been 
known 1n the frozen regions of the North... 

The naturaliſts above- quoted, though they men- 
tion, that lions have been brought forth in Florence 
and in Naples, are, however, filent as to the time 
of geſtation in the lioneſs, the ſize of her young 
ones when born, and the degrees of their growth. 
Alan ſays, that ſhe only goes two months, while 
Philoſtratus and Edward W uot, affirm, that ſhe goes 
ſix months with young. Were I to chooſe between 
theſe two opinions, I ſhould adopt the latter; the 
lion being an animal of great bulk, and the remark 
holding generally true, that the time of * is 
longer 1 in large than in ſmall animals. 

Thus it is alſo with the growth of the body. Both 
the ancients and the moderns allow that the lion, 
when newly born, is in ſize hardly ſuperior to a 
weaſel, in other words, that he is not more than 
fix or ſeven inches long; and if ſo, ſome years at 
leaſt muſt; neceſſarily elapſe before he can encreaſe 
to eight or nine feet. They likewiſe mention, that 
he 1s not in a condition to walk till two months after 
he is brought forth; but, without giving entire 
credit to theſe aſſertions, we may, with great appear- 
ance of truth, conclude, that the lion, from the 
largeneſs of his ſize, is at leaſt three or four years in 
growing, and that, conſequently, he muſt live ſeven 
times three or four years, that is, about twenty-five 
years. 

The Sieur de Saint Martin, maſter of the Combat 
du Taureau at Paris, who has been ſo obliging as 
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animals which are natives of America, but thoſe 
which have been carried thither from the old con- 
tinent. 5 

M. de la Condamine, whoſe teſtimony deſerves 
our full confidence, ſays expreſsly, that he does not 
know whether the animal which the Spaniards in 
America call ian, and the natives of Quito call ꝓuma, 
deſerves the name of lion; and he adds, that it not 
only is much ſmaller than the lion of Africa, but 
that the male has no mane. Frefier ſays alſo, that 
the animals which are called lions at Peru, are widely 
different from the lions of Africa; that they avoid 
the ' fight- of man, that they commit no havock 
but among the cattle ; and, remarkable as it may 
appear, he adds, that their head bears a reſemblance 
to the head both of the wolf and the tiger, while 
they have a tail ſhorter than either. 

In relations leſs recent than theſe, we are told, 
chat theſe lions of America by no means reſemble 
thoſe of Africa; that they have neither their fize, 
their fierceneſs, nor their colour; that they are nei- 
ther red, nor yellow, nor grey ; that they have no 
mane ; and that they have a cuſtom of climbing up 
trees. Differing, then, as theſe animals do from 
the lion in ſize, in colour, in the form of the head, 
the length of the tail, the want of a mane, and. 
laſtly, in natural babits, no longer ought the puma 


of America to be confounded with the real lion, the 


lion of Africa, or of Aſia. 

Though this noble animal is only to be found in 
the hotteſt regions, yet it will hve, and, with care, 
even breed, in temperate ones. Geſner mentions, that 
lions were brovght forth in the menagerie of Florence; 
and Willoughby tells us, that at Naples a lioneſs, 
while confined with a lion, produced five young 
ones at a time, Such examples are rare, but if true, 
they ſufficiently prove, that lions are not abſolutely 
averſe to a mild climate, Yet at preſent there are 
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none in any of the ſouthern parts of Europe; and 
though, ſo carly as the days of Homer, they were 
extirpated from Peloneſus, yet, in thoſe of Ariſtotle, 
they exiſtedin Thrace, Macedon, and Theflaly, From 
every circumſtance, then, it appears, that, in all 
ages, they have conſtantly given the preference to 
the hotteſt climates, that they have ſeldom refided 
in temperate ones, and that they have never been 
known in the frozen regions of the North. 

The naturaliſts above-quoted, though they men- 
tion, that lions have been brought forth in Florence 
and in Naples, are, however, filent as to the time 
of geſtation in the lioneſs, the ſize of her young 
ones when born, and the degrees of their growth. 
Alian ſays, that ſhe only goes two months, while 
Philoſtratus and Edward Wuot, affirm, that ſhe goes 
fix months with young. Were I to chooſe between 
theſe two opinions, I ſhould adopt the latter; the 
lion being an animal of great bulk, and the remark 
holding generally true, that the time of . is 
longer 1 in large than in ſmall animals. 

Thus it is alſo with the growth of the body. Both 
the ancients and the moderns allow that the lion, 
when newly born, is in ſize hardly ſuperior to a 
weaſel, in other words, that he 1s not more x 
fix or ſeven inches long; and if fo, ſome years at 
leaſt-muſt; neceſſarily elapſe before he can encreaſe 
to eight or nine feet. They likewiſe mention, that 
he is not in a condition to walk till two months after 
he is brought forth; but, without giving entire 
credit to theſe aſſertions, we may, with great appear- 
ance of truth, conclude, that the lion, from the 
largeneſs of his ſize, is atleaſt three or four years in 
growing, and that, conſequently, he mult live feven 
tines three or four years, that is, about twenty-five 
years. | 

The Sieur de Saint Martin, maſter of the Combat 
du Taureau at Paris, who has been fo obliging as 
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to commanicate to me the remarks he had made 
on the lions under his care, aſſures me, that he kept 
ſome twelve, and ſome fifteen, ſixteen, and ſeven- 
teen years, and that he does not believe they live 
much longer than twenty or twenty-two years. In 
a ſtate of captivity, however, like that in which the 
hions here alluded to were held, it is evident, that 
the want of exercife, the conſtraint, the irkſomeneſs 
of ſituation, muſt impair health, and ſhorten life. 

In two different parts of his treatiſe on the gene- 
ration of animals, Ariſtotle aſſures us, that the lio- 
neſs produces, at her firſt litter, five or fix young 
ones; at her ſecond, four or five; at her third, 
three or four; at her fourth, two or three; at her 
fifth, one or two; and, that, after this laſt litter, 
which is always the leaſt numerous of any, ſhe- be- 
comes barren. This aſſertion, I conclude to be un- 

grounded; fince in all animals the firſt and laſt lit- 
ters are found to be leſs numerous than the interme- 
diate ones. This philoſopher has fallen into ano- 
ther error, as have all naturaliſts, ancient and mo- 
dern, after him, in ſaying, that the lioneſs has but 
two nipples; for that ſhe has four is a certain fact, 
a fact, of which, from a bare inſpection, any per- 
fon may be convinced. He likewiſe aſſerts, that the 
lion, as well as the bear and the fox, are unformed, 
or, as his words may be rendered, almoſt unarticu- 
lated, at their birth; yet it is known, undeniably 
known, that all theſe animals are born as perfect 
with reſpect to form as other animals are, and that 
their members are all diſtinct and developed. That 
the lion copulates in a backward poſition, he has alſo 
propagated as a fact; though from an inſpec- 
tion of the genitals of the male, and of their direc- 
tion, when in a ſlate proper for copulation, it is 
demonſtrable that he.engenders in the uſual manner 
-of other quadrupeds, | 
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Theſe little deviations from the truth in Ariſtotle, 
T have thought it my duty to mention, as the au- 
thority of ſo reſpectable a writer has mifled almoſt 
all the naturaliſts who have ſince given a hiſtory of 
animals. What he farther ſays of the neck of the 
lion, which, he pretends, contains but one bone, 
and that rigid, inflexible, without even a diviſion of 
vertebræ, is contradicted by experience, From 
this we have obtained undoubted information, that 
in all quadrupeds without exception, that even in 
man, the neck is compoſed of ſeven vertebre ; nor 
in this reſpect is the lion at all different. He more- 
over affirms (and it is the laſt miſtake of Ariſtotle, 
on which we ſhall at preſent remark) that, in gene- 
ra}, carnivorous animals have a much ſhorter neck 
than granivorous, and eſpecially than ruminating 
animals. This difference of length in the necks of 
quadrupeds depends folely, however, on the fize of 
cach of the vertebre, and not on the number of 
them, which is always the ſame. Of this truth 
every perſon may be aſſured, who had an opportunity 
to view the immenſe collection of ſkeletons belong- 
ing to the cabinet of the King of France. Then it 
will be ſeen, that, from the elephant to the mole 
inclufive, there is no quadruped which has not ſeven 
vertebræ. 

As to the ſolidity of the bones of the lion, which 
Ariſtotle ſavs are marrowleſs, and without any ca- 
vity; as to their hardneſs, which he compares to that 
of flint, the property they poſſeſs of ſtriking fire by 
friction; they are aſſertions which ought not to have 
been repeated by Kolbe, nor even handed down to 
poſterity at all, fince, in the very days of Ariſtotle, 
Epicurus laughed at them. 

The lion, at all times furious, is particularly fo 
when incited by deſire. Then is the lioneſs ſeen to 
have eight or ten males in her train, who fight moſt 
bloody battles among each other, till one of them 
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becomes victorious over the reſt. In the ſpring 
ſhe brings forth, nor does ſhe prodnce oftener than 
once a year; a circumſtance which again proves, that 
the is employed for ſeveral months in tending and 
ſuckling her young ones, and that conſequently the 
period required for the firſt ſtage of their growth, the 
period in which they depend on the dam for aſſiſt- 
ance, muſt at leaſt continue for ſome months. 

In this animal, all the paſſions, even of the moſt 
gentle kind, are in exceſs, but particularly the at- 
tachment of the female to her young. The lioneſs, 
though naturally leſs ſtrong, leſs courageous, and 
leſs miſchievous, than the lion, becomes terrible, 
however, when ſhe has young ones to provide for. 
She then makes her incurfions with even more in- 
trepidity than the lion himſelf ; ſhe throws herſelf 
indiſcriminately among men and other animals; de- 
ſtroys without diſtinction; loads herſelf with the 
ſpoil, and carries it home to her cubs, whom ſhe 
accuſtoms betimes to cruelty and ſlaughter. She 
uſually brings forth in the moſt retired and inacceſ- 
fible places ; and when ſhe fears to have her retreat 
diſcovered, ſhe often hides her tracks, by running 
back her ground, or by bruſhing them out with her 
tail. She ſometimes alſo, when her apprehenſions 
are great, tranſports them from one place to ano- 
ther, and, if obſtructed, defends them with deter- 
mined courage, and fights to the laſt. 

It is uſually ſuppoſed that the lion is not poſſeſſed 
of the ſenſe of ſmelling in ſuch perfection as moſt 


other animals of prey. It is alſo remarked, that 


too ſtrong a light incommodes him; that he ſeldom 
goes abroad in the. middle of the day ; that he com- 
mits all his ravages in the night; and that when he 
ſees a fire kindled near a herd or flock he will not 
venture near it; that though his fight is bad, it is 
not, however, fo faulty as his ſmell ; and that, un- 


like the dog or the wolf, he rather hunts by the 
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former than by the latter. One ſpecies of the lynx. 
indeed, which has a piercing eye, and an acute 
ſmell, has obtained the name of the lion's puide, or 
provider ; and this animal, it is pretended, always 
either accompanies or precedes the lion, in order to 
direct him to his prey. It is a weak little creature, 
which lives on prey as well as the lion himſelf, and 
would probably rather avoid him, than attend him 
as a' ſervant, were it not to come in for a ſhare of 
the ſpoil. | CC 
The lion, when hungry, boldly attacks all ani- 
mals that come in his way; but, as he is very for- 
midable, and as they all ſeek to avoid him, he is of- 
ten abbged to hide, in order to take them by ſur- 
prize. For this purpoſe he crouches upon his belly, 
in ſome thicket, or among the long graſs, which is 
found in many parts of the foreſt. k this retreat, - 
he continues, with patient expectation, until his; 
prey comes within a proper diſtance; and he then. 
ſprings after it with ſuch force, that he often ſeizes ; 
it at the firſt bound, If he miſſes the effort, and in. 
two ort three re-iterated ſprings cannot ſeize, his prey, 
he continues motionleſs for a time, ſeems to be very 
ſenſible of his diſappointment, and waits for a more: 
favourable opportunity. In the deſerts and foreſts, 
his moſt-uſual prey are the gazelles and the mon- 
keys, with which the torrid regions abdund. The: 
latter he takes when they happen to be upon the 
ground ; for he gannot elimb trees like the tiger or 
the puma. He devourg a great deal at a time, and 
generally fills himſelf for two or three days to come. 
His. teeth are ſo ſtrong that he very eaſily breaks the 
bones, and ſwallows them with the reſt of the body. 
It is reported that he ſuſtains hunger a very long 
time; but thirſt he-cannot ſupport in an equal de- 
gree, his temperament being extremely hot. He 
rinks as often as he meets with water, lapping it 
like a dog, He generally requires about fifteen 
Vor. it 81 | pounds 
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pounds of raw fleſh in a day; he prefers that of live: 
animals, and particularly thoſe which he has juft 
killed. He ſeldom devours the bodies of animals 
when they begin ts putrefy ; and he chuſes rather 
to hunt for afreſh ſpoil than return to that which 
he had half-devoured before. However, though 
he uſually feeds upon freſh provifion, his breath is 
very offenfive, and his urine inſupportable. 

The roaring of the lion is fo loud, that when it is 
heard in the night, and re- echod by the mountains, 
it reſembles thunder. This roar is his natural note; 
for when enraged, he has a different growl, which 
is ſhort, broken, and quickly re- iterated. The 
roar is a deep, hollow growl, which he ſends forth 
five or fix times a day, particularly before rains. 
The cry of anger is much louder, and more formi- 
dable. This 1s always excited by oppoſition ; and 
upon theſe occaſions, when the lion ſummons up 
all his terrors for the combat, nothing can be more 
terrible. He then laſhes his ſides, and beats the 
ground, with his long tail. He moves his mane 
in every direction; it ſeems to riſe and ſtand like 
briſtles round his head ; the ſkin and muſcles of his 
face are all in agitation ; his huge eye-brows half- 
cover his glaring eye-balls ; he diſcovers his teeth, 
which are formed rather for deſtruction than chew- 
ing his food; he ſhews his tongue covered with 
points, and extends his claws, which, next to his 
teeth, -are his moſt deadly weapons. He is much 
ftronger i in the head, the jaws, and the fore legs, than 
in any of his hind parts; and though, like the cat, 
he ſees better by night than by day, though he does 
not fleep long at a time, and is eafily awaked, yet 
there is no foundation for aſſerting, which numbers 
have done, that he ſleeps with his eyes open. 

The uſual pace of the lion is proud, ſolemn, and 
ſlow, though always oblique. When chaced, his 
Keps-are unequal ; he rather bounds than runs; K. 
4 N is 
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his motions are ſo precipitate that, unable to ſtop 
- ſuddenly, he almoſt always goes beyond the place of 
his deſtination. When he darts at his prey, after 
leaping to the diſtance of twelve or fifteen feet, he 
ſeizes it with his fore paws, tears it with his claws, 
and then devours it with his teeth. While young 
and active, he ſubſiſts on what he can obtain by the 
Chace, and ſeldom quits his native deſerts and foreſts, 
where he finds a ſufficiency of wild animals for his 
purpoſe; but when he becomes old, heavy, and 
leſs qualiſied for exerciſe, he approaches the habi- 
tations of man, to whom, and to domeſtic animals, 
he then becomes a more dangerous enemy. It is 
obſerved; however, that when he ſees men and ani- 
mals together, it is always on the latter, never on 
the former, that he vents his fury; . unleſs indeed 
he ſhould be ſtruck, and then, at no loſs to know 
whence the blow came, he inſtantly deſerts his prey, 
in order to obtain revenge for the injury. The 
fleſh of the camel he is ſaid to prefer: to that of any 
other animal. He is likewiſe exceedingly fond of 
that of young elephants, which, from their in- 
ability to refift him till they have received the aſſiſt- 
ance of their tuſks, he eaſily diſpatches, when un- 
protected by the dam; nor are there any animals 
able to oppoſe the lion, but the elephant, the rhino- 
ceros, the tiger, and the hippopotamos. 

However terrible this animal may be, it is not 
uncommon, with dogs of a large ſize, and weil ſup- 
ported with a proper number of men on horſeback, 
to chace him, diſlodge him, and force him to re- 
tire. But for this enterprize it is neceſſary that the 
dogs, and even the horſes, ſhould be previouſly diſ- 
ciplined; ſince almoſt all animals tremble and fly 
at the very ſmell of the lion. Though his ſkin is 
firm and compact, it is not, however, proof againſt 
a muſket- ball, nor even a javelin; and he is ſeldom 
known to be diſpatched with one blow. Like — 
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wolf, he is frequently taken by ſtratagem; and for 
this purpoſe a deep hole is dug in the earth, over 
. -which, when ſlightly covered with earth and ſticks, 
Nome living animal is faſtened, as a bait. When 
thus entrapped, all his fury ſubſides; and if ad- 
vantage is taken of the firſt moments of his ſurprize, 
or his diſgarce, he may without obſtacle, be chain- 
ed, muzzled, and conducted to a place of ſecu- 
ri 


The fleſh of the lion is of a ſtrong and diſagree- 
able flavour; yet the Negroes and the Indians do 
not diſlike it, and it frequently forms aà part of 
their food. The ſkin, formerly the tunic of heroes, 
ſerves theſe people ſtill for a mantle ; they likewiſe 
preſerve: the fat, which is of a very penetrating 
quality, and which, even with us, is of ſome uſe in 
medicine. | 
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"Of TIGERS. 
A $ the word tiger is a generic | name, which has 


been given to a number of animals of different 
ſpecies, it is proper to begin by diſtinguiſhing theſe 
from each other. The leopard and the panther, 
which have been often confounded. together, are 
called tigers by the generality of travellers; and in 
like manner has the ounce, or onza, a ſmall ſpecies 
af the panther, which is eafily tamed, and which 
the Orientals uſe for the chace, been taken for the 
panther itſelf, and defcribed as ſuch by the name of 
tiger. The lynx, or lupus cervarius, which we have 
already mentioned as being the lion's provider,” 
and. which the Turks call karackoulahb, the Perſians 
fiayguch, has ſometimes alſo received the name of 
panther, and ſometimes that of ounce. | 

In Africa, and in the ſouthern parts of Afia, all 
thoſe animals are common ; but the real tiger is a 
ſcarce 
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ſcarce animal, an animal which was little known by 
the ancients, and which has been badly deſcribed by 
the moderns. Ariſtotle, who, in natural hiſtory, 
has ſerved as a guide to both, makes not the ſmalleſt 
mention of it. Pliny, indeed, in ſpeaking of the 
tiger, calls it tremendæ velecitatis animal, an animal 

terrible, or prodigious, velocity. He likewiſe 
gives us to underſtand,. that, in his time, it was 
much more ſcarce than the panther ; fince Auguſtus 
was the firſt who, dedicating a tiger to the theatre of 
Marcellus, introduced that animal to the Romans, 
while ſo early as the time of Scaurus, that Edile 
received one hundred and fifty panthers, and Pom- 
pey afterwards received four hundred and ten, Au- 


2 four hundred and twenty, for the ſhows f 


Ome. 


Pliny, however, gives us no deſcription of the 
tiger, or even indicates any of its characteriſtics. Ap- 
pianus and Solinus, who wrote after Pliny, ſeem to 
be the firſt who obſerved, that the tiger is marked 
with long ſtreaks, and the panther with round ſpots. 
This is indeed one of the characteriſtics which di- 
ſtinguiſh the real tiger not only from the panther, 
but from a number of other animals which have ſince 
been called tigers. In treating of the real tiger, 
Strabo quotes Megaſthenes; and on his authority he 
mentions, that there are tigers in the Indies of twice 
the ſize of the lion. The tiger, then, is a fierce 
animal, an animal of terrible velocity, whoſe. body 
is marked with long ſtripes, and whoſe fize ſur- 


paſſes that of the lion. Such, however, and ſuch 


only, are the ideas which the ancients have given us 
of this very remarkable animal; nor have Geſner, 
and the other modern naturaliſts who have treated of 
the tiger, added much to our knowledge of it. 

In France, all ſkins, of which the hair is ſhort, 
and diverſified with round and ſeparate ſpots, arc 


called 
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called tiger-ſtins ;* and travellers, countenancing 
this falſe denomination, have, in their turn, con- 
foun led tiger-coloured animals of prey with aFual ti- 
gers. Even the Academy of Sciences, borne away 
with the torrent, have diſtinguiſhed under the appet- 
Jation- of tigers the tiger-coloured animals which 
they have diſſected, widely as they are found, in 
fact, to differ from the real tiger. 

The general cauſe, as I intimated in the preceding 
article, of the douhts and ambiguities which have 
encreaſed to ſuch a pitch in natural hiſtory, is, the 
neceſſity which was found of giving names to the 
unknown productions of the New World. The 
animals, though for the moſt part very different both 
in ſpecies and nature from thoſe of the Old Conti- 
nent, received, however, the ſame names whenever 
they were found to have the ſmalleſt affinity or re- 
ſemblance. Already miſtaken in diſtinguiſhing as 
tigers all the tiger-coloured animals of Afia, and of 
Africa, the error, when extended - over America, 
encreaſed to twice its former magnitude : for, on 
finding in this new country animals whoſe ſkins were 
marked with round and feparate ſpots, the adven- 
turers appropriated to them the common name of 
tiger though they did not belong to the ſpecies of 
the real tiger, nor even to that of any of the tiger- 
caloured animals of Aſia, or of Africa, to which that 
very name had, with impropriety, been already 
given. And as theſe tiger-coloured animals of Ame- 
rica are fomewhat numerous, as, without excep- 
tion, they have all received the common name of 
tiger, however different from the tiger, and even 
different in themſelves, we find, that, inſtead of one 
individual ſpecies, to which that name ought to be 
conſiged, it is extended to nine or ten ſpecies; that, 


© ® The French expreſſion is, peaux de tig ret, or peaux tig rees. 
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of conſequence, the hiſtory of theſe animals is ex- 
ceedingly embarraſſed, excecdingly difficult to com- 
poſe, fince names have confounded things, and 
fince, in treating of theſe animals, writers have of- 
ten applied remarks to fome which ought to have 
been applied to others. | 232 
To prevent the confuſion which neceſſarily re- 
ſults from theſe denominations, erroneouſly con- 
ferred on the generality of the animals of the New 
World, and particularly on thoſe which have been 
falſely called tigers, I have reſolved, as the moſt 
certain method, to give a comparative enutnera- 
tion of quadrupeds. In theſe I ſhall diſtinguiſh, 
firſt, thoſe which are natives of, and peculiar to, 
the O1d Continent, that is, Europe, Africa, and Afia, 
and which were not found in America, when it 
was diſcovered ; ſecondly, thoſe which are natives 
of, and peculiar to, the New Continent, and which 
were not known in the old one ; thirdly, thoſe which, 
being found alike to exiſt in either continent, with- 
out having been carried to it by man, ought to be 
conſidered as common to both continents, For this 
purpoſe it has been neceſſary to colle& and arrange 
all the ſcattered accounts which have been given of 
animals by the firſt travellers to, and hiſtorians of, 
the New World. Of the labours of theſe I propoſe 
here to give the ſubſtance; and that with the more 
pleaſure, as I am perſuaded of its utility for the un- 
ſtanding of all Natural Hiſtory, and in particular of 
the Hiſtory of Animals. ; 
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Of the Animals of the Orp Conrimant, |. ) 


As the largeſt animals are thoſe with which we. 
are moſt intimately acquainted, and about 
which, of courſe, there is leaſt uncertainty and diſ-, 
pute, in the preſent enumeration, they ſhall follow 
each other nearly as they follow in ſize. bile) 
The elephant belongs ſolely to the Old Continent ; 
and the largeſt ones are found in Afia, the ſmalleſt 
in Africa, They are natives of the hotteſt climates ; 
and though they will live, they yet will not multi- 
ply, in temperate ones, Multiply, indeed, they 
will not eyen in their own country, when deprived 
of their liberty, Yet, confined as it is entirely to 
the ſouthern regions of the Old Continent, the ſpe- 
cies is tolerably numerous; and in America, beſides 
that it is an animal utterly unknown, there is not 
even a creature which may be compared with it ei- 
ther as to fize or figure, 

The ſame remark may be made of the rhinoceros, 
of which the fpecies is far leſs numerous than that 
of the elephant: it is to be found in the deſerts: of 
Africa, and in the foreſts of the ſouthern parts of 
Aſia; nor is there a ſingle animal in America which 
reſembles it. | e 

The hippopotamos inhabits the banks of the large 
rivers of India, and of Africa; its ſpecies is per- 
haps ſtill leſs numerous than that of the rhinoceros, 
and is not found in America, nor even in the tem- 
perate climates of the Old Continent. 

The camel and the dromedary, whoſe ſpecics, 
though bordering on, are yet different from, each 
other, and which are ſo common in Aſia, in Arabia, 
and in all the eaſtern parts of the Old Continent, 
were equally unknown in the Weſt Indies as the ele- 
rhant, the hippopotamos, and the rhinoceros. The 
name of camel has been improperly given to the 
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lama, and to the pacos of Peru, which are fo dif- 
ferent in ſpecies from the camel, that they have even 
received the name of ſheep allo. Accordingly by 
ſome they are called Peruvian camels, and by others 
Peruvian /heep ; though with the European ſheep 
the pacos has nothing in common but the wool, and 

though the lama reſembles the camel in nothing bur 
the length of its neck. The Spaniards formerly 
carried real camels to Peru; after landing them on 
the Canary-iflands, they next tranſported them to 
America. But it would. ſeem that the climate of 
the New World is unfavourable to them; for though 
they produced in this foreign land, they yet did not 
multiply in it, and their number has always re- 
mained very - ſmall. 

The giraffe, camelo-pardalis, or, as in Engliſh it is 
termed, camelopard, an animal equally remarka- 
ble for the heighth of its body, and the length of its 
neck, as well as of its fore legs, 1s not to be found 
in America: it lives in Africa, particularly in 
Ethiopia, and has never been diffuſed beyond the 
tropics in the temperate climates of the Old Conti- 
nent, | 

In the preceding article we have ſeen, that the 
lion did not exiſt in America, and that the puma of 
Peru is an animal of a different ſpecies. In like 
manner, we ſhall now ſee, that the tiger and the pan- 
ther are unknown in the Old Continent, and that 
the animals of South America, to which theſe names 
have been given, are of different ſpecies. 

The real tiger, and the only one which ought to» 
retain that name, is a terrible animal; an animal 
more to be dreaded, perhaps, than the lion him- 
ſelf. To nothing can his ferocity be compared ; bur 
of his force an idea may be formed from his ſize. 
In heighth he is generally from four to five feet, and 
in length, without including the tail, from nine or 
ten to thirteen, and even fourteen feet. Wis fk is 
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not what is commonly called tiger: coloured, that is, 
covered with round {pots : upon a ground of yellow 
hair there are only black ſtripes which extend acroſs 
the body, and which form rings from one end of 
the tail to the other ; and theſe characteriſtics alone 
are ſufficient to diſtinguiſh him from all the animals 
of prey belonging to the New Continent, of which 
the largeſt are hardly ſo big as our maſtiffs. The 
leopard and the panther of Africa, or of Aﬀia, 
though much ſmaller than the tiger, are yet larger 
than any of the animals of prey to be found in the 
ſouthern parts of America. Pliny, whoſe teftimony 
in the preſent inſtance cannot be challenged, fince, 
in his time, panthers were ſo common in Rome, 
that they were every day expoſed to view in great 
-pumbers in the theatres: : Pliny, I ſay, indieates 
their eſlential characteriſtics, by ſaying, that their 
hair is whitiſh, that their coat is diverfified through- 
out with black ſpots, like eyes ; that „ moregver, the 
only difference between the male and the female is, 
that the coat of the latter is more white. 

The American animals which have been called 
tigers, bear a much ſtronger reſemblance to the pan- 
ther than to the animal from which they derive their 
name; but even from the former they are ſtill ſo far 
different as clearly to diſcover, that not one of them 
belongs preciſely to the ſpecies of the panther. The 
firſt 15 ; the jog r4uara, Or janowra, of Guiana, of Braſil, 
and of the other ſouthern parts of America. Ray, ; 
with ſome juſtice, has named this animal pard, Or 
Brafilian lynx; the Portugueſe have called it cunce, 
or enza, becauſe they had firſt, by corruption, given 
that name to the lynx, and 1 to the little 
panther of the Indies; ; andthe French, without any 
grounds of affinity, ſince it poſſeſſes nothing in com- 
mon with that animal, having given it the denomi- 
nation of tiger. It differs alſo from the panther in 
ſize, in the poſition and figure of the ſpots, in the 
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colour and length of the hair, which is frizled, 
when the animal is young, and is always more 
ſtraight than that of the panther; and, laſtly, it 
differs from it 1n.diſpofition and manners, bein 

more ſavage, and abfolutely incapable of being 
tamed, Notwithſtanding thele differences, however, 
the jaguar of Braſil bears a more ſtriking reſemblance 
to the panther than to any other animal of the.Old 
Continent, 

The ſecond ſpecies is the animal which we = 
couguar, contractedly from its Brafilian name cug 
acu-ara, which 1s generally pronounced cougouarat- 
ara, and to which the French have, with impropriety 
alſo, given the denomination of red tiger. From 
the real tiger it differs in all, and from the panther 
in many, reſpects 3 its hair being of a red colour, 
uniform and without ſpots, its head being alſo of a 
form different from, and its ſnout of a greater length 
than, thoſe of the tiger or panther. 

A third ſpecies which has reccived the name of 
tiger, and which 1s in every thing as remote from 
it as the preceding ones, is the jaguaret. This ani- 
mal is nearly of the ſame fize as the jaguar, which 
it reſembles in natural habits, but from which it 
differs in certain exterior characters. It has been 
called black tiger, becauſe over the whole body the 
ſkin is black, and has ſpots, of a hue more black 
{till, which are ſeparated and diſperſed like thoſe of 
the jaguar. 

Befides theſe three ſpecies, and perhaps a fourth 
one, which is ſmaller than the others that have been 
named after the tiger, there is another animal in 
88 which may be compared with them, and 

vhich ſeems to me to have been more properly deno- 

ininacd ; I mean the cat-pard,* which reſembles 
both the cat and the panther, and which is indeed 


» The term our author uſes is 3 
better 
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better-denoted by this compound Name than by its 
Mexican one tlaccoſclotl. Though ſmaller than either 
the jaguar, the jaguaret, or the cougar, it. is 
larger, however, than the wild cat, which it reſem- 
bles in figure ; with this difference, that its tail is 
much more ſhort, and its coat is diverſified with 
black ſpots, long upon the back and round upon 
the belly. The jaguar, the jaguaret, and the cat- 
pard, are American animals, therefore, to cither of 
which it is improper to give the name of tiger. 

The cougar and the cat-pard I have ſeen alive; 
and that, though they are each ol a ſpecies different 
from the other, they yet are {till more different from 
that of the tiger, or the panther, I am convinced. 
As to the puma and the jaguar, it is alſo evident, 
trom the deſcriptions of thoſe who have had an op- 
portunity to view and examine them, that the former 
is no more a lion than the latter is a tiger; and 
therefore, without ſcruple, we may pronounce, that 
the lion, the tiger, and even the panther, exiſt not 
in America any more than the elephant, the rhino- 
ceros, the hippopotamos, the camel, or the came— 
lopard. That either of theſe ſpecics, neceſſary as 
it is for them all to inhabit a hot climate, in order 
to breed, and evident as it is, that none of them 
exiſt in the regions of the North, ſhould have 
ever reached America, ſhould have ever had the 
ſmalleſt communication with it, is impoſſible. This 
general fact, though it does not ſeem that even a 
doubt has been entertained of it, is yet too impor- 
tant not to require the ſupport ct every proof which 
may tend completely to eſtabliſh it. Let us, then, 
continue our comparative enumeration of the ani- 
mals of the Old and of the New Continent. 

There are few who have not heard, that the firſt 
appearance of the horſe in America excited not only 
ſarprile but terror in the natives. This animal has 
thriven ſurprifingly in almoſt all the climates of the 

New 
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New Contir.ent, where it is now little leſs common 
than in the old one.“ | - 

The ſame obſervation is made of the aſs, which 
was as little known, and has as greatly thriven, as the 
horſe in the hot climates of this New Continent. 
Theſe animals have even produced mules, which 


are more ſerviceable than the lamas for carrying 


heavy loads over the mountainous parts of Chili, 
Peru, New Spain, &c. 

The zebra is likewiſe an animal of the Old Conti- 
nent ; an animal which has never perhaps been even 
ſeen in the new one, It ſeems to affect a particular 
climate, and is hardly ever to be met with but in 
that part of Africa which lies between the Equator 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 

The ox was unknown either in the iſlands, or on 
any part of the continent, of South America; though 
ſoon after the diſcovery of thoſe new territories, the 
Spaniards tranſported both bulls and cous to them 
from Europe. In 1550 oxen were, for the firſt 
time, employed in labouring the ground in the val- 
ley of Cuſes. On this continent theſe animals mul- 
tiplied prodigioufly, as well as in the iſlands of 
Saint Domingo, Cuba, Barlovents, &c. In many 
places they even became ſavage. The ſpecies of 
ox which is found at Mexico, Louiſiana, &c. and 
to which we have given the name of wild ox, or biſon, 


* All the horſes, ſays Garcilaſſo, in his Hiſtory of the Incas, which 
are found in the Spaniſh fettlements in India, are produced from 
horſes which were tranſported from Andaloutia, firſt to the iflands of 
Cuba and St, Domingo, and afterwards to Barlovento ; where they 
muitplcd fo faſt, as to become diffuſed over all the inhabited coun - 
tries, and where, becoming will, they encreaſed the more becauſe 
there were no animals of prey which could annoy them, and becauſe 
they were at no lots for ſubhitence, the earth being covered with a per- 
petual verdure. Father du Tertre likewiſe remarks, that it was the 
French who introduced horſes into the Antilles; the Spaniards having 
left none in thoſe, as they had done in the other illands, and on the 
continent, of the New World, M. Aubert, the ſecond governor of 
Guadaloupe, he adds, was the firit who formed 4 meac o in that 
iland, and brought horſes :0 it. 
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is not re by our oxen. The biſon exiſted in 
America before the European ox had been carried 
thither ; and from the latter it is ſo different as 
to authoriſe the notion that it is of a different 
ſpecies. It has a hump berween the ſhoulders ; its 
hair is ſofter than wool, is longer upon the fore than 
the hind parts of the body „is frizled on the neck, 
and along the ſpinal bone, is of a brown colour, and 
faintly marked with tome whitiſh ſpots. Irs legs 
moreover, are ſhort; like the head and the neck. 
they are covered with long hair; and of the male 
the tail is long, with a tutt of hair at the tip, re- 
ſembling in this particular the tail of the Hon. 

hough theſe differences ſeem to afford fufficient 
grounds for confidering the ox and the biſon as 
forming two ſeparate ſpe cies, yet I will not pretend 
to affirm, that they politively are ſo, As the only 
character which diſtinguiſhes or identifies a {pecies, 
is the faculty of producing and perpetuating ant- 
mals of that ſpecies, and as no perſon has informed 
us whether the biſon is capable of producing with 
the cow, as it is even probable, that no attempt 
has ever been made to make them copulate together, 
It is impoffible to pronounce decifively as to this 
circumſtance. 

To M. de la Nux, a member of the roval coun- 
ct] of the ifle of Bourbon, and a correſpondent of 
the Academy of Sciences, 1 am much indebted for 
having informed me, in a letter from that place, 
that the hump-backed ox of the ifle of Bour- 
bon, produces with our European cows; and [ 
own that I confidered this hump- backed ox of the 
Indies, rather as a biſon than as an ox. Happy 
were it, if, following the example of this gentle- 
man, perſons who refide in remote countries would 
think it of ſufficient moment to make obſervations and 
experiments upon animals. In my opinion, nothing 
could be more eaſy than for the inhabitants of Loui 
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fiana, for inſtance, to endeavourtomake the American 
biſon and the European cow copulate together. It is 
probable, that they would produce together; ; and in 
this caſe we ſnould be certain, that the European ox, 
the hump- backed ox of the iſle of Bourbon, the H all 
of the Eaft Indies, and the bull of America, form 
all but one individual ſpecies, 

From the experiments which M. de la Nux has 
communicated to me, it appears that the hump does 
not form an effential characteriſtic of. the ſpecies, 
fince, after a few generations, it diſappears; and be- 
tides, by obſervation I have myſelf ditcovered, that 
the lump which the camel has upon its back, as 
well as the biſon, though a frequent, is not, how- 
ever, a conſtant characteriſtic of that animal, and 
that it ought to be confidered as an accidental diffe- 
rence dependant probably on the plight of the body ; 
for I had an opportunity to fee one camel, which 
was thin and fickly, and on which there was not 
even the appearance of a lump. 

The other characteriſtics of the American biſon, 
namely, its having hair more long, and much more 
fofr, than the European ox, ſeems likewiſe to be 
nothing more than a difference, which might have 
proceed led from cons influence of the climate. To he 


convinced of the great probability of this conjec- 
ture, we need a compare our goats, our Cats, 
and our rabbits, with the goats, the c cats, and the 


rabbits of Angora, which, though differing widely 
trom the tormer as to the hair, are yet of the ſame 
PRES With ſome reaſon, then, may it be ſup- 
poſed, (eſpecially if the American biſon produces 
with the European cow) that our ox muſt have for- 
merly found a paſſage over the northern diſtricts, 
contiguous to thoſe of North American; that, ha- 
ving afterwards advanced into the temperate regions 
of this New W orld, it received, in proceſs of th me, 
the impreſſions of the climate, and from an ox be- 


came 
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came a biſon. But, till the eſſential fact, that is, 
their being poſſeſſed of the faculty of producing to- 
gether, ſhall be confirmed, I think it proper to 
claſs-our ox among the animals which belonged to 
the old continent, and which did not exiſt in the 
new one till carried thither. 

Still leſs was the ſheep known 1n America than the 

OX. Thither it was tranſported from Europe; and it 
has thriven in all the warm and temperate climates 
of that new continent. But, however prolific this 
animal may have been in the new world, it is com- 
monly more thin, and its fleſh is in general leſs 
Juicy, and leſs tender there than it is in Eu— 
rope. Ot all the climates of the new world, that of 
Brafil ſeems to be the moſt proper for them; for it 
is in Braſil alone that they are found loaded with fat. 
Not only have European ſheep, but Guinea-ſheep 
alſo been tranſported to Jamaica; and both have 
proſpered equally well. Theſe two ſpecies, which 
appear to be different from each other, belong ſole- 
ly to the Old Continent. 
It is with goats as it is with ſheep ; hoy did not 
exiſt in America, and thoſe which we now meet 
with there in ſuch numbers, originate all from goats 
introduced from Europe. 

They have not multiplied ſo greatly at Braſil as 
the ſheep have done. When the Spaniards firſt 
carried them to Peru, they were ſo rare, as to be 
fold for even an hundred and ten ducats a- piece; 
but afterwards they multiplied ſo prodigiouſly, as to 
be diſpoſed of for almoſt nothing, and to be held 
in no eſteem but for their ſkin. There they are 
ſeen to produce three, four, and even five young 
ones together; while, in Europe, they never 
bring forth more than one or two at a time. 

Both in the large and ſmall iſlands of America 
goats are as numerous as in the lands ſituated on the 
continent. The Spaniards tranſported them even 

into 
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into the iſlands of the South Sea. They ſtocked the 


iſland of: Juan-Fernandez with them; and there 


their encreaſe became prodigious. Proving a tempt- 


ation, however, to the free-booters, who afterwards 


infeſted thoſe parts, a reſolution. was formed to de- 


ſtroy all the goats in that iſland; and tor this pur- 


pole they let looſe a number of dogs in it, who, 


multiplying in their turn, not only deyoured the 


goats in all the acceſſible parts of the iſland, but be- 


came ſo fierce as to attack every man that came in 
their way. | 
The wild boar, the domeſlic hog, the hog of 


Siam, or the Chineſe hog, which all three form but 


one individual ſpecies, and which breed together ſo, 


caſily, and in ſuch numbers, in Europe and in Aſia, 
were likewiſe unknown in America. The tajacu, 


which has an opening upon the back, is the animal, 


of that continent, which makes the neareſt approach 


to them. I had this creature in my poſſeſſion alive, 


and tried, but tried in vain, to make it produce 
with the European hog. Beſides, it differs from the. 
latter in ſuch a number of characteriſtics, that we 
are fully authoriſed to pronounce it of a different 
ſpecies. 

The hogs which were tranſported from Europe 
to America throve better, and multiplied more, 
than the ſheep and the goats. The firſt ſwine, ac» 


cording to Garcilaſſo, in his Hiſtory of the Incas, 


were ſold ſtill more dear than the firſt goats, Piſo, 
in his Natural Hiſtory of Braſil, tells us, that the 
liefh of the ox and the ſheep is not fo good at Brafil 
as it is in Europe; that there the hog, alone excels, 
while it multiplies prodigiouſly ; and John de Laet 
affirms, in his hiſtory of the New World, that it is 
preterable at St. Domingo to what it is in Europe. 
In general, indeed, it may be remarked, that of 
al? the domeſtic animals which have been carried 
from Europe to America, the hog is that which 
JL. It. | Uu has 
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has thriven beſt, and moſt univerſally. In Canada, 
as well as in Brafil, in other words, in. the very 
cold, as well as in the very hot, climates of this 
New World, it breeds, it multiplies, and its fleſn 
remains as palatable as ever. The ſpecies of the 
goat, on the contrary, never multiplies but in warm 
or temperate countries; and, incapable of being 
maintained in Canada, there is a neceſſity, from 
time to time, to bring he- goats, as well as ſhe- 
goats, in order to renew it. The aſs multiplies in 
Prall, Peru, &c, but not in Canada. There we 
neither ſee mules nor aſſes; though of the latter 
numbers have, at different times, been tranſported 
thither in couples. Horſes have multiplied nearly 
as much in the hot as in the cold countries of the 
continent of America. It appears, however, that 
they have become ſmaller; but this circumſtance is 
common to all the other animals which have been 
tranſported from Europe to America. The oxen, the 
oats, the ſheep, the hogs, and the dogs, are 
Fnaller 1 in Canada than they are in France; and, 
what will perhaps be confidered as far more lingu- 
lar, is, that all the animals of America, even thoſe. 
which are peculiar to the climate, are much ſmaller 
"I general than thoſe of the Old Continent. In de- 
termining the fize of the former, Nature ſeems to 
have adopted another ſcale ; and man alone has ſhe 
formed in the ſame mould. But before we produce 
the facts on which this general obſervation i is found- 
ed, let us finiſh our enumeration. 
The hog was not found, then, in the New World, 
it was carried thither; and not only has it thriven 
on that continent in a domeſtic ſtate, but, in many 
places, it has even become wild, and multiplicd in 
the woods, without the aſſiſtance of man. From 
Guinea to Brafil, another ſpecies of the hog, dif- 
ferent from the European one, has likewiſe been 


tranſ- 
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. tranſpoited.* Of the Guinea hog, which is inferior 
in ſize to the European one, the ears are very long, 
and terminate in a ſharp point; the tail alſo is of 
great length, ſuch as almoſt to ſweep the ground. It 
1s covered with ſhort hair, and ſeems to torm a ſpe- 
cies diſtinct from that of the European hog ;+ for 
we have not learned that at Braſil, where the heat of 
the climate is favourable to propagation of every 
kind, theſe animals ever copulate together, and 
breed. | * 

Dogs, whoſe races are ſo varied, and ſo nume- 
rouſly diffuſed, were not found in America, any more 
than hogs; unleſs indeed in a few rude reſemblances, 
difficult to be compared with, and traced'to an affi- 
nity to, the ſpecies at large. At St. Domingo, ſays 
Garcilaſſo, there were little animals called goſques, 
not unlike little dogs, but there were no dogs which 
reſembled our European ones. He adds, that the 
latter, on being tranſported to Cuba and St. Do- 
mingo, became wild, and diminiſhed in thoſe iflands 
the quantity of cattle, which, in conſequence of be- 
ing tranſported thither, had become wild alſo ; that 
they committed their devaſtations in troops of ten 
or twelve, and were more miſchievous than wolves. 
According to Joſeph Acoſta, there were no real 
dogs in the Weſt Indies, but only an animal re- 
ſembling a little dog, which at Peru the natives 
call alco, which was obſerved to have an attachment 


to its maſter, and to have nearly, inevery reſpect, the 
diſpoſition of the dog. | 


®* Fhe European hogs, ſays Joſeph Acoſta, in his Natrual Hiſtory 
of the Iudies, have multiplied greatly in every part of the Weſt Indies. 


There they are now favage, and are chaced like the wild boar, 
w hole diſpoſition and ferocity they inherit. | 


+ "This conjecture of our author is erroneous ; and that it is fo he 
ſeems to have been afterwards convinced himſelt, from the account ha 
gives of the Guinea bog, in à ſubſequent volume. : | 


If 
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If we may believe Father Charlevoix, who; on 
this occaſion, has omitted to quote his authorities, 
The goſchis of St. Domingo were little mute 
© dogs, which ſerved as an amuſement to the la- 
dies,“ and were alſo employed in the chace of 
* other animals. Their fleſh was proper for eat- 
© ing ;+ they were of great benefit to the Spani- 
6 ards; and the ſpecies would have been extir- 
5 pated from the iſland, had they not again ſtocked 
& it from different parts of the continent. Of this 
& animal, there were ſeveral forts :- of ſome the 
hair was quite ſtraight, and of others the whole 
© body was covered with a wool exceedingly ſoft; 
but the greateſt number were only thinly covered 
& with a kind of tender down. In theſe, as in the 
«© European dogs, there was the ſame variety of 
«colour; in the former it was even greater than 
« jn the latter, as on their ſkins there was an aſſem- 
e blage of all colours, even the moſt lively ones 
© notexcepted.” b 

If the ſpecies of the goſchis ever exiſted, with theſe 
ſingularities attributed to it by Father Charlevoix, 
why have ether authors never mentioned it? And 
why does this animal, which, according to his ac- 
count was diffuſed not only over the ifland of St. 
Domingo, but over ſeveral parts of the continent, 
ſubſiſt no longer? Rather, indeed, if it does ſubſiſt, 
by what means has it loſt all the beautiful peculiari- 
ties above-enumerated ? The truth ſeems to be, that 
the goſchis of Father Charlevoix, of which he ſays 
he never found the name but in Father Pers, is the 
 goſques of Garcilaſſo; it is poſhble likewiſe, that the 
goſques of St. Domingo, and the alco of Peru, are 


6c 


Were there ladies, then, at St. Domingo (M. de Buffon aſks) when 
that iſland was ditcovered ? 


+ The fleſh of the dog is at proper for eating. 


* 


the 
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the ſame animal. Certain it is, that, of all the Ame- 
rican animals, it is'the one which has moſt athnir 
to the European dog; and that ſeveral authors have 
conſidered it as actually belonging to that ſpecies. 
John de Laet ſays expreſsly, that at the time the 
Indies were diſcovered, there was a ſmall ſpecies of 
dog at St. Domingo, which was employed in hunt- 
ing, but which was abſolutely dumb. In the hi- 
ſtory of the dog we have had occaſion to obſerve, 
that this animal loſes the faculty of barking in hot 
countries; but inſtead thereof they then have a kind 
of howl or yelp, nor, like theſe American animals, 
are they ever abſolutely mute.“ 


The European dogs have chriven almoſt as 


well in the hotteſt as in the coldeſt climates of 
America, as thoſe, for example, of Brafil and Cana- 
da; and of all animals they are held in higheſt eſti- 
mation among the ſavages. ' Nevertheleſs, they 
ſeem to have changed their nature; in hot coun- 
tries they have loſt their voice, in cold ones their fize 
has decreaſed, and every where almoſt their ears have 
become ſtraight. They mult, therefore, have dege- 
nerated, or rather have returned to their primitive 
ſpecies, which is that of the ſtraight-eared, or ſhep- 
herd's dog, and which of all others barks the leaſt. 

From all theſe circumſtances, then, it appears, that 
the dog is an animal which belongs ſolely: to the 
Old Continent ; where its nature has not been tho- 
roughly developed but in the temperate regions, 
and where it appears to have been varied and im- 
proved by the attention of man; ſince in all unciv1- 
liſed countries, and in all climates, whether exceſ- 


ſively hot or exceſſively cold, they are ugly, little, 
and almoſt mute. 


* Here our author ſeems rather to he guilty of a eontradiction, of 


which the reader may —_ himſelf by recurring to p. 55, of the 
preſent vol ume? 
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The hyæna, which is nearly of the ſize of the 
wath, and which was known to the ancients, I have 
had an opportunity to ſee alive. It is remarkable 
for having an opening, which forms a kind of glan- 
dular pouch, ſituated above the anus, xs in the bad- 
ger, from which there iſſues a humour of a ver 
ſtrong odour ; for having a long, briſtly band of 
hair chat runs all along its back; and for its voracity, 
which prompts it to ſcrape up yon es, and, bow pu- 
trid ſoe ver, to devour the dead. This 005 beaſt. 
is only to be found in Arabia, or in the other ſou- 
thern-provinces of Aſia ; it exiſts not in Europe, n nor 
is it to be found in the New World. 

The jackall, which of all creatures, the wolf it- 
ſelf not excepted, ſeems to make the neareſt ap- 

proach to the ſpecies of the dog, but which, never- 
theleſs, differs from it it in ſome eſſential character“ 
iſtics, is an animal very common in Armenia and 
Turkey, and to be found in ſeveral other provinces 
of Aſia, as well as of Africa. In the New World, 
however, it is abſolutely unknown. It is remark- 
able for the colour of its hair, which is of a bright 
yellow: in fize it is nearly the fame as the fox; and 
though the ſpecies is very numerous, yet it has never 
been extended to Europe, nor even to the northern 
parts of Aſia. 

The genett, an animal well i to the Spani- 
ards, as being an inhabitant of Spain, would doubt- 
leſs have been noticed, had it been found in America. 
As none of their hiſtorians, or travellers, however, 
have mentioned it, it is evident that the genett is 
another animal peculiar to the Old Continent, in 
which it inhabits the ſouthern parts of Europe, and 
thoſe parts of Aſia which are nearly. under the ſame 
latitude. 

Though it has been pretended, that the civet was 
found in New Spain, yet I am of opinion, that it 
was not the African or Indian civet, which yields 


the 
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the muſk that is mixed and prepared with that of the 
animal called hiam; and I confider the real civet as 
an animal of the ſouthern parts of the Old Conti- 
nent, which has never been diffuſed northward, and 
which could not have found a paſſage to the New 
World. | | LORIE 
Cats were, as well as dogs, entire ſtrangers to-the 
New Continent ; and though I formerly mentioned, 
that a huntſman had carried a wild cat which he 
had found in ſome of the woods of that newly-diſ- 
covered country, to Chriſtopher Columbus,* I am 
now, however, convinced, that the ſpecies did not 
exiſt there. I was then leſs aware than I am at 
preſent, of all the abuſes that have been made of 
names; and I own that I was not yet ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with animals to diſtinguiſh with preciſion, 
in the writings of travellers, what names were 
uſurped, what denominations were miſapplied, bor- 
rowed, or fictitious, 8 
At this circumſtance there is, perhaps, the leſs to 
wonder, as the nomenclators, of whoſe reſearches 
this is the only object, far from having thrown any 
light on the matter, have conſtantly rendered it more 
dark, and more intricate. To the natural r ns 
we have to compare things which we ſee for the 
firſt time, with things which we already know, 
added to the almoſt-inſuperable difficulty pronoun- 
cing the American names of things, we are to 
impute this miſapplication of denominations which 
has ſince been productive of ſo many errors. It is 
much more caſy, for example, to give to a new ani- 
mal the name of uni- boar, than to pronounce its 
name at Mexico, quaub-coyamelt ; to call another 
American fox, than to retain its Brafilian appel- 
lation, tamandua-guacu ; to name Peruvian ſheep, or 


„ See the Hiſtory of the Cat, p. 74. of the preſent volume, 


Peruvian 
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Peruvian' camels, animals, which in the language of 
Peru, are called pelon' ichiath-oquitli. 

Thus it is with-almoſt all the other animals of the 
New. World, of which the denominations were ſo 
barbarous, ſo ſtrange to the Europeans, that they 
endeavoured to give them others, ſometimes from a 
happy reſemblance they bore to the animals of the 
Old Continent, but often from ſimple affinities, too 
remote to authoriſe the application of the names they 
adopted. Many have conſidered as hares and rab- 
bits five or fix ſpecies of little animals which have, in 
fuct, little more affinity to either a hare or a rabbit 
than that of being, like them, palatable food. 
They have called cow and e an animal without either 
horns or antlers, which the Americans named ta» 
puerete, at Brafil, and manipourrs, at Guiana; to 
which the Portugueſe afterwards, gave the appella- 
tion of ata; fnd in which there is, in truth, no afti- 
nity to the cow, or the elk, unleſs it is that of reſem- 
bling them a little in the form of the body. Some 
have compared the pat, or the pace, to the rabbit; 
and ſome have ſaid, that it reſembles a hog at two 
months old: ſome have conſidered the philand:ey as a 
rat, and called it 2wed-rat ; and ſome have taken it 
for a little fox, 

But it is unneceſſary at preſent to inſiſt longer on 
this ſubject, or to expoſe. more minutely the falſe 
denominations which travellers, hiſtarians, and no- 
menclators, have applied to the animals of America; 
ance, to the utmoſt of our power, it ſhall be our 
buſinels to point them our, in the ſequel of this 
diſcourſe, and when we come to treat of each of 
thoſe animals in particular. 

We find, then, that all the ſpecies of our Euro— 
pean 13 animals, and the largeſt wild animals 
ot Atrica, and of Afia, were unknown in the New 
World. This remark extends to ſeveral of the leſs- 

| conſiderable 
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conſiderable ſpecies ; and of theſe we ſhall- make 
mention with all poſhble ſuceinctneſs. 

The gazelles, of which there are ſundry different 
kinds, and of which ſome belong to Arabia, ſome 
to the Eaſt Indies, and ſome to Africa, have all 
nearly the ſame occaſion for a hot climate, in order 
to ſubſiſt, and to multiply. They could never, 
therefore, have been diffuſed over any of the nor- 
thern countries of the Old Continent, and thence 
obtained a pallage to the new one. It appears, how- 
ever, that the ſpecies which is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of African gazetle, and which Fernandez, m 
bis Hiſtory of Mexico, calls a/gazel *x* Apbrica, has 
been tranſported thither. The animal of New 
Spain, which the ſame author calls temamaſame, 
which Seba denotes by the name of cereus, Klein by 
that of iragy/ur, and Briſſon by that of gazelle of New 
Spain, ſeems alfo to differ in ſpecics from all the 
gazelles of the Old Continent. 

One would be apt to conclude, that the ſham- 
moy, which delights in the ſnow of the Alps, could 
not be afraid of the icy regions at the North, and 
that thence it might have found a way to America. 
Yet in America no ſuch animal 1s to be found. The 
ſhammoy ſeems to affect not only a particular cli- 
mate, but a particular ſituation. It is attached not 
only to the Alps, but to the Pyrenean, and - other 
very lofty mountains; and, far from having been 
diffuſed over remote countries, it has never been 
known to viſit even the plains at the foot of thoſe 
mountains. Nor is this the only animal which con- 
ſtantly affects one country, or rather one particular 
ſituation ; the marmot, the ibex, the bear, the 
lynx, or lupus cervarius, are alſo mountaineer-ani- 
mals, which are very rarely to be found on the 

plains, 

he buffalo, whichis an inhabitant of hot countries, 
and which has beenre 2ndered domeſtic in Italy,'reſem- 

Vol. II. X x bles 
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bles the American biſon till leſs than the ox doess 
and is totally unknown in the New Continent. 

The ibex is found on the tops of the higheſt moun- 
tains of Europe and of Aſia; but on the Cordillere- 
mountains it has been never ſeen. 

The muſk- animal, which is nearly of the ſize of 
the fallow- deer, inhabits only a few particular coun- 
tries of China, and Eaſt Tartary. In like manner 
the chevrotin, or little Guinea-deer, as it is called, 
ſeems to be confined to certain provinces of Africa, 
and of the Eaſt Indies. . ply 
The rabbit, which comes originally from Spain, 
and which has been diffuſed over all the temperate 
countries of Europe, did not exiſt in America. The 
animals of that continent, to which the name of 
rabbit was given, are of different ſpecies; and all 
the real rabbits to be found there at preſent came 
from Europe. | e 

The ferret, an animal which was brought from 
Africa to Europe, where it cannot ſubfiſt without 
the care of man, was unknown in America, as were 
even our rats and our mice. Theſe found a paſlage 
thither in the ſhips of the firſt diſcoverers of the New. 
World, in every part of which they have fince mul- 
tiplied prodigiouſly. ; 

- The following, then, are nearly all the animals 
of the Old Continent, namely, the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamos, the camel, the dromedary, 
the girafe, or camelopard, the lion, the tiger, the pan- 
ther, the horſe, the aſs, the zebra, the ox, the buffals, 
the ſheep, the goat, the hog, the dog, the hyzna, the 
Jackall, the genet, the civer, the cat, the gazelle, the 
Shammoy, the ibex, the chevretin, the rabbit, the fer- 
ret, the rat, and the meuſe. None of theſe exiſted 
in America, wher it was firſt diſcovered. The ſame 
remark is to be made of the cir, the lerot, the mar- 
mot, the ichneumon, the badger, the ſable, the 2 
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the gerbua, the mali, ſeveral ſpecies of monkeys, &c. 
none of which were found i in America on the arrival 
of the Europeans; and that, of conſequence, they 
were all peculiar to the Old Continent, we ſhall, 


in the farther proſecution of the - preſent work, 
endeavour to evince. 


Of the AxIuALS of the NEW WorLD. 


\HE Animals of the New World were not 
more known to the Europeans than our ant- 
mals were to the Americans. The only people 
who had attained a ſtate of half-civilifation upon 
the New Continent were the Peruvians and the 
Mexicans. The latter had no domeſtic animals; 
the whole cattle of the former confiſted of two 
ſpecies, the lama and the paces ; and their only do- 
meſtic quadruped was a little animal, tame like our 
little dogs, which they called alco. The pacos and 
the lama, which Hernandez calls Peruichcat!, that 
is, Peruvian cattle, affe&, as the ſhammoy docs, 
a particular climate. They are found only on 
the mountains of Peru, of Chili, and of New 
Spain. Though they had become domeſtic among 
the Peruvians, and though, conſequently, by the 
attention of man, their "multiplication had been 
favoured, and they had been tranſported to the 
neighbouring countries, they yet no where en⸗ 
creaſed : they even, on the contrary, diminiſhed 
in their native places, where the ſpecies is actu- 
ally leſs numerous now than it was before the 
introduction of the European cattle ; which have 


thriven exceedingly well in all the ſouthern coun- 
tries of the American, Continent, 


Upon 
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Upon reflection, it will appear rather ſingular, 
that in a world compoſed almoſt entirely of ſavages, 
whoſe manners reſembled thoſe of the brutes infi- 
nitely more than our manners do, there fhould be 
no connection, no ſociety, exiſting among them 
and the animals which ſurrounded them; and that 
no connection, no ſociety, did exiſt among them is 
evident, from our having found no domeſtic ani- 
mals, unleſs where the people were civiliſed. Does 
not this prove that man, in a ſavage ſtate, is nothing 
more than a ſpecies of animal, who is incapable of 
ruling others, and who, poſſeſſing, like it, only 
individual faculties, like it employs them for pro- 
euring his ſubſiſtance, for providing for his ſecu- 
rity by attacking the weak, and by avording the 
ftrong ; but without entertaining any idea of his 
real power, and of the ſuperiority of his nature over 
that of all thoſe beings which he endeavours not to 
reduce to ſubjection? If we eaſt an eye on na- 
tions entirely civiliſed, or on nations that have 
little more than emerged from barbariſm, we ſhall 
find that each has its domeſtic animals. With us, 
the horſe, the aſs, the ox, the ſheep, the goat, the 
hog, the dog, and the cat; in Italy, the buffalo; 
in Lapland, the rein-deer ; in Peru, the lama, the 
Pacos, and the alco ; in the eaſtern countries, the 
dromedary, the camel, and various fpecies of oxen, 
ſheep, and. goats ; in the ſouthern ones, even the 
elephant: with us, I ſay, and in one or other of 
theſe different regions, all the above animals are 
ſubject to man, and either reduced to ſervitude, or 
admitted into ſociety; while the ſavage, hardly de- 
ſirous of the ſociety of his female, fears, or, if he 
fears not, diſdains, chat of animals. Of the ſpecies 
which we have rendered domeſtic, not one, it is 
true, exiſted in America; but if the ſavages, with 
whom that continent was peopled, had been united 
together from antiquity, if they had — 

: cate 
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catedtocach other the mutual lights, the mutual aids, 
of ſociety, they would have ſubjected, they would 
have rendered ſubſervient to their reeeſſities, the 
greater part of the animals belonging to the country 
in which they lived : for of theſe in general, the 
diſpofition is mild, docile, and timid ; few there 
are miſchievous, and hardly any formidable; 

Thus it was not from fierceneſs, or from untrac- 
tability, that theſe animals preſerved their liberty, 
and avoided domeſtic ſubjection; it was ſolely from 
the impotence of man, who can do nothing but by 
the help of ſociety, upon which his very propagation, 
his multiplication, in fact, depends. The immenſe 
tracks of land in the New World were occupied 
with but a few handfuls, as it were, of men; and I 
am apt to think, that in all America, when origi- 
nally diſcovered, there were not ſo many human 
beings, by one half, as we now reckon in Europe. 
It was this ſcarcity of men that occaſioned the 
abundance of every ſpecies of animal peculiar to the 
country. They had much fewer enemies, and much 
more {pace to range in. Every thing, conſequent- 
ly, was favourable to their multiplication ; and of 
each ſpecies, the number of individuals, in a rela- 
tive ſenſe, was immenſe, But it was far otherwiſe 
with the abſolute number of ſpecies: of theſe there 
were few; and if we compare them together 
we ſhall find, that they do not perhaps amount to x 
fourth, or, at moſt, a third of thoſe of the Old 
Continent. If we reckon two. hundred ſpecies of 
quadrupeds in the whole habitable or known 
world,“ weſhall find that more than one hundred and 


* Linnzus makes the number of different ſpecies amount to two hun- 
dred and ſixty-ſeven, and Briſſon to two hundred and ſixty. From 
theſe, however, ſixty ought perhaps to be deducted, as being only va- 
rieties of ſpecies, and not diltindt and ſeparate ones. "I 
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thirty of them belong to the Old Continent; and 
fewer than ſeventy to the new one; that, moreover, 
if we-except the ſpecies which are common to both 
continents, that is, ſuch as by their nature are capa- 
ble of ſupporting cold, and as might have obtained 
@ paſſage over the northern regions from the one to 
the other, there will hardly remain more than forty 
ſpecies of animals peculiar to, and abſolute natives 
of, America. There, therefore, animated nature is 
much leſs active, leſs varied, and, we may even ſay, 
leſs vigorous ; for by the enumeration of American 
animals, we ſhall perceive not only that there is a 
ſmaller number of ſpecies, but that in general all 
the animals are incomparably inferior in ſize to 
thoſe of the Old World, and that in this reſpect 
there is not one quadruped throughout America by 
any means equal to the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamos, the dromedary, the camelopard, 
the buffalo, the lion, or the tiger. The largeſt of 
all the South American animals, is the tapir of Bra- 
fil. This animal of ſuperior bulk, this elephant of 
the New World, is about the fize of a calf at the 
fixth month, or of a very ſmall mule. With both 
theſe animals it has been compared, though it does 
not at all reſemble either ; fince, having four claws 
to the fore feet, and three to the hind ones, it is 
neither a ſolipede nor a cloven-footed, but an irre- 
gular fiſſipede animal. In form, its body is nearly 
Uke that of a hog: its head, however, is much 
larger in proportion; it has no tuſks or canine teeth, 
and its upper-lip is of a prodigious length, and 
moveable at pleaſure. The lama, of which we have 
made mention, is not fo large as the tapir, and is 
no otherwiſe of a bulky appearance than by the 
length of its neck, and of its legs. The pacos is 
an animal ſmaller fill. | 

The cabiai, which, next to the tapir, is the lar- 
geſt of the South American animals, is not, how- 
: ever, 
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ever, bigger than a common-fized hog. It differs 


as muchas any of the preceding ones trom all the: 
animals of the Old Continent ; for _— it has 
been called the water-hog, it yet differs from the- 
hog in ſeveral effential and very obvious characteri- 
ſtics. Like the tapir, it is fiſſipede, having four 
claws on the fore feet, and three on the hind ones. 
It has large eyes, a thick and obtuſe ſnout, ſmall 
ears, ſhort hair, and no tail. The tajacou, which 
is ſtill ſmaller than the cabiai, and which bears 
a ſtrong external reſemblance to the hog, differs 
greatly from it in the conformation of its internal 
parts, in the figure of its ſtomach, in the form of 
its lungs, in having a large gland and aperture on 
its back, &c. It is, therefore, as we have obſerved, 
of a ſpecies different from that of the hog 5 and 
neither is the tajacou, nor the cabiai, nor the tapir, 
to be found in any part of the Old Continent, It is 
the ſame with the famandua- cuacu or ovariri, and the. 
onatirion, which have fince obtained the name of am- 
bear, and ant-eater. Theſe animals, of which the 
largeſt are hardly of the middling ſize, ſeem to be 
confined to the regions of South America. They 
are remarkable in being unprovided with teeth, in 
having the tongue of a cylindrical form, and in 
having a mouth ſo very ſmall, that, unable to - bite 


or ſeize any thing, the only inſtrument by which 


they find ſubſiſtence is their tongue, which is very 
long, and with which they devour all the ants that 
fall in their way. © 

The floth, which is called the az, or hai, by the 
natives of Brafil, on account of the plaintive cry of 
ai, which it perpetually ſents forth, appears to me 
to be likewiſe an animal entirely confined to the 
New World. It is yet ſmaller than the preceding 
ones, being but about two feet in length; and is 
remarkable for the ſlowneſs of its motions, which are 
not ſo quick as that of a tortoiſe; for having = 
"tek path. . three 
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three cla vs either on the fore feet, or the hind ones: 
for having the fore legs much longer than the hind 
anes ; tor having a very ſhort tail, and no ears. Be- 
fides, the ſloth and the /atou are the only quadru- 
peds which have neither incifive nor canine teeth, 
whoſe grinders are cylindrical, and round at the ex- 
tremity nearly like thoſe of ſome cetaceous animals, 
as, for example, the cachalot. 

The cariacou of Guiana, an animal which I have 
wry in my poſſeſſion alive, is of the nature and the 
ſize of our largeſt roe-bucks. Like them, the male 
of this creature has horns, which it ſheds every year, 
The female, however, has no horns, and, at Cay- 
enne, is called hind of the woods. There is another 
ſpecies, which is indiſcriminately called little caria- 
cu, hind of the ſens, and paletuvier, which is confi- 
derably ſmaller than the former, and of which the 
male has no horns. From the reſemblance of the 
two names, I at firſt ſuſpected, that the cariacou of 
Cayenne might be the cuguacu, or couguacu-apara, of 
Brafil ; and afterwards, on comparing the accounts 
which Piſo and Marcgravius have given of the cou- 
gouacu with the charaſteriſtics of the cariacou, I wag 
perſuaded, that they were the ſame animal; but 
that, nevertheleſs, they were ſufficiently different 
from our roe-buck to juſtify our conſidering them as 
forming a diſtinct ſpecies, 

The tapir, the cabiai, the tajacou, the ant- bear, 
the floth, the cariacou, the lama, the pacos, the 
biſon, the puma, the jaguar, the couguar, the ja- 
guaret, and the cat-pard, are the largeſt animals, 
then, of the New Continent ; the middle-fized and 
ſmall ones are, the cuandus, or gouandous, the 
agouti, the coati, the paca, the philander, or opol- 
ſum, the aperea, and the tatou. All of theſe, in 
my opinion, are natives of, and peculiar to, the 
New World; though our lateſt nomenclators ſpeak 
of two other ſpecies of the tatou, one in the Eaſt 
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Indies, and one in Africa. As it is ſolely, however 
on the teſtimony of the author of the Deſcription of | 
Seba's Cabinet, that theſe African and Oriental ta- 
tous are mentioned, the authority is inſufficient tg 
confirm the fact; for it is well-known in genera 
how many little errors, how many miſnomers hap, 
pen in forming a collection of Natural Hiſtory, We 
purchaſe, for example, one animal under the name 
of the American, or the Ternato bat, and another 
under that of the Eaſt-India tatou. This done, we 
announce them, under thoſe very names, in a de- 
ſeriptive catalogue of curioſities, and under thoſe 
very names they are afterwards publiſhed abroad by 
our nomenclators; while, were we to examine them 
more cloſely, we ſhould find, that the bat of Ter- 
nato, or of America, is neither more nor leſs than a 
bat of our own country,* and. that the Indian or 
African tatou is, in fact, the tatou of America. 

Hitherto we have not ſpoken of apes, their hiſtory 
requiring a particular diſcuſſion. As the word ape 
is a generic term applied to a number of ſpecies, 
each different from the other, it is not ſurpriſing that 
it ſhould be ſaid, apes abounded in the ſouthern 
parts of both continents. But the point at preſent; 
is, to know whether the animals which are called 
apes in Afia, and in Africa, are the ſame animals as 
thoſe which are called apes in America; and even 
to examine, thoroughly to know, whether from 
among above thirty ſpecies of apes, which I have had 
under my inſpection alive, one ſpecies can be men- 
tioned which is alike to be found on either conti- 
nent, 

The ſatyr, as it has been denominated by ſome 
authors, or the,orang-outang, the man of the woods, 


* The reader, by recurring to the Hiſtory of the Bat, pp. 2579 


252, and 253, of the preſent yolume, will find a deſcription of ſeven 
different ſpecies of the bat, 


Vor. II. 5 as 
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as it is more penerally termed, which, in its con- 
formation, ſeems to differ leſs from man than from 
the ape, exiſts not in America, and is only to 
be found in Africa, or in Aſia. 

The gibbon, or“ long-armed ape,” as it is 
called, from its fore legs, or rather arms, being as 
long as the whole body, even the hind legs in— 
eluded, 1s a native of the Eaſt Indies, and is un- 
known in America, Theſe two ſpecies of apes I had 
with me alive, and neither of them had any tail. 

The ape, 2 ſo termed, of which the hair 
is of a greeniſh colour, with a ſmall mixture of yel- 
low, and to which there is no tail, is found in 
Africa, and in a few other parts of the Old Conti- 
nent, In America, however, they are entire 
ſtrangers. Thus it is alſo with the cynocephali-apes, 
of which we know two or three ſpecies. Their 
ſnout is ſhorter than that of the preceding ones, but, 
like them, they have no tail, or, if they have one, 
it is ſo ſhort as to be hardly perceivable. | 

All apes which have no tail, thoſe eſpecially whoſe 
ſnout is ſhort, and whoſe face, of conſequence, bears 
a conſiderable reſemblance to that of man, are real 
ones; nor is there one of the ſpecies now mentioned 
which, unknown in the New World, is not a native 
of, does not peculiarly belong to, the hot climates 
of the Old Continent. Already, then, may we pro- 
nounce, that, in America, there are no real apes. 

The baboon, which is an animal larger than a 
dog, and of which the body is contracted, purſed 
up, as it were, ſomewhat like that of the hyæna, is 
exceedingly different from the apes we have now 
noticed. It has a tail very ſhort and ſtraight, a 
ſnout long in itſelf and broad at the extremity, but- 
tocks = Ir and blood-coloured, legs very ſhort, 
and claws very ſtrong and pointed. This animal, 
equally endued with the inclination and the powers 
to do miſchief, is only to be met with in the deſerts 
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of the ſouthern- parts of the Old Conttnent ; in thoſe 
of America it is unknown, 

All the ſpecies of apes, then, which have no tail, 

or which have but a very ſhort one, are to be found 
on the Old Continent alone; and of thoſe which 
have long tails (properly, indeed, termed mozkeys 
in England) almoſt all the large ones are peculiar to 1 
Africa, Of apes, few there are indeed in America, 8 
even of a middling ſiæe. There, however, there are 
numbers of the animals which have been diſtin- 
guiſhed by the generic name of little long-tailed apes, 
or monkeys ; to the ſpecies of which belong, among 
others, the ſapajou, the ſagouin, and the ramarin. 
When we come to the particular hiſtory of "theſe 

animals, we ſhall find, that in all the apes of Ame- 
rica there is a difference from the apes of Africa and 
of Aſia. 

The maki, of which we know three or four ſpe- 
cies, or varieties; the maki which has a'confiderable 
reſemblance to, and has hands like, the long-tailed 
ape, but which has a ſnout much more long, and 
more pointed; is another animal peculiar to the Old | 
Continent, and abſolutely unknown in the new 116 
one. 1 

Equally ſtrangers, then, to America as the ele- 1 

phant, the rhinoceros, and the tiger, are all the 9 
animals of Africa, or of Aſia, which are diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of apes. On this ſubject the more our 
reſearches are laboured, the more our comparifons 1 
are accurate, the more we thall be convinced, that 
the animals of the ſouthern parts of the one conti- 
nent exiſted not in thoſe of the other, and that the 
few even at preſent to be found there, have been in- 
troduced from foreign parts, 

Between the coaſts of Brafil and Guinea there is a 
diviſion by ſea of about five hundred leagues ; and 
between thoſe of Peru and the Eaſt Indies the di- 
ſtance exceeds two thouſand leagues. On the whole 
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it appears, that all thoſe animals which, by their 
nature, are unable to {ſupport the ſeverity of a nor- 
thern climate, that even thoſe which, while they are 
capable of ſupporting it, cannot propagate in it, are 
neceſſarily confined on two or three fides by ſeas 
Fhey cannot croſs, and on another fide by lands 
o cold, that if they inhabit them they muſt periſh, 
At one general fact, then, however ſingular it may 
appear, and however it may have hitherto been 
unſuſpected, let our aſtoniſhment ceaſe ; namely, 
that not one of the avimals of the torrid zone of 
one continent is an animal of the torrid zone of the 
other. | 
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Of the ANIMALS common to both CONTINENTS. 


B Y the preceding enumeration it appears, that 
not only the animals of the hot climates of 
Africa and Aſia, but even the greateſt part of thoſe 
of the temperate climates of Europe, are ftrangers 
to America. It is not thus with animals which can 
with eaſe ſupport cold, and propagate their ſpecies 
in the regions of the N orth. Of theſe we find ma- 
ny in North America; and though there is always 
ſome evident difference in them, yet they cannot but 
be conſidered as the ſame animals, nor can we help 
imagining that they mutt have formerly paſſed from 
one continent to the other over northern countries, 
perhaps ſtill unknown, or rather from great antiquity 
buricd in the waves. Of the contiguity of two nor- 
thern continents, the proof thus drawn from Natu- 
ral Hiſtory is a ſtronger confirmation than all the 
conjectures of ſpeculative Geography. 

he bears of the Illineſe of Louiſiana, &c. ſeem 
to be the ſame as our bears; the former being only 


e and blacker. 


* 
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The ſtag of Canada, though ſmaller than our ſtag, 
differs not from itotherwiſe, however, than in the 
ſuperior loftineſs of its horns, number of its antlers, 
and length of its tail. | 

It is the fame with the roe-buck, which is found 
in the ſouth of Canada, and in Louifiana, but ſmal- 
ler, and with a longer tail than the European roe- 
buck : as alſo with the orignal, which is the ſams 
animal as the elk, but not fo large. 

The rein-deer of Lapland, the fallow-deer of 
Greenland, and the karibou of Canada, ſeem to 
me to be one and the ſame animal. The fallow- 
deer, or ſtag, of Greenland, defcribed and defigned 
by Edwards,“ bears ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to the 
rein-deer, that it cannot be confidered as forming 
a different ſpecies ; and as to the karibou, of which 
there is no exact deſcription to be found, it appears, 
from every notice we have been able to collect, to 
be the ſame animal as the rein-deer. Briſſon, how- 
ever, thinking proper to diſtirguiſh it into a diffe- 
rent ſpecies, claſſes the karibcu with the cervys Bur- 
gundicus of Johnſton, But this cervus Burgundicus 
is an animal unknown; an animal which, in fact, 
exiſts not in Burgundy, nor even in Europe, and of 
which the name was in all probability adopted ori- 
ginally from accident or from caprice. 

The hare, the ſquirrel, the hedge-hog, the muſk- 
rat, the otter, the marmot, the rat, the ſhrew- 
mouſe, the bat, the mole, are ſpecies which may be 
be conſidered as common to both continents. Of all 
theſe animals, nevertheleſs, there is not one per- 
fectly ſimilar in America to what it is in Europe; 
and it is needleſs to add Fow difficult it is, how it 
borders even on an imp oſſibility, to pronounce 
whether theſe are in reality different ſpecies, or mere 


* Fee A Natural Hillory of Brds, By George Edwards, Lon- 
don, 1741 p. 51. 
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varieties in the ſame ſpecies which have become 
permanent ſolely by the influence of the climate. 

The beavers of Eurcpe ſeem to be the ſame as 
thoſe of Canada. Thele animals delight to live in 
cold countries, but are capable of No ubſiſting, and 
of propagating their ſpecies, in temperate ones. 
In the iſlands of the Rhone, in France, there ftill 
remain a few of the numbers that once exiſted there; 
and it appears that, of the two, they prefer a coun- 
try which is too warm, to a country which is too 
populous. They never aſſemble in bodies, never 
form any ſociety together, but in deſerts - remote 
from the dwellings of man; and even in Canada, 
which can ſtill be conſidered as little more than a 
vaſt deſert, they have retired far from every place 
where there was ſo much as the veſtige of a Rabl. 
tation. o 

The wolf and the fox are alſo animals common 
to both continents, We meet with them in every 
part of North America, but with varieties, of which 
the moſt ſtriking are, black foxes and black wolves ; 
and it is obſerved, that, like all other animals, as 
well thoſe which are nativ es of the country, as thoſe 
which have been tranſported thither, they are in ge- 
neral ſmaller than in Europe. 

Though the weaſel and the ermine frequent the 
cold countries of Europe, they are yet very rare in 
America ; which is not abſolutely the caſe-with the 
martin, the fouine, and the pole-cat. 

The martin of the northern parts of America ſeems 
to be the ſame animal as that of the northern parts 
of Europe ; the viſon of Canada bears a ſtrong reſem- 
blance to the fouine; and the ſtreaked pole-cat of 
North America is perhaps a mere variety of the Eu- 
ropean pole-cat. | 

The lynx, or lupus cervarius which we find in 
Americais toall appearance the ſame animal with that 
we find i in Europe. OP it prefers cold coun- 

tries 
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tries for its reſidence, it lives, however, and multi- 
Plies in temperate ones; and it is ſeldom ſeen but 
in foreſts and on mountains. | | 
The phoca, ſea-calf, or ſeal, ſeems to be con- 
fined to the northern regions, and is alike to be 
found on the European and North-American 
coaſts. 
Such, a few only excepted, are all the animals 
which may be confidered as common to the two con- 
tinents of the Old and New World; and from this 
number, inconfiderable as it is, we ought ſtill, per- 
haps, to deduct above a third; of which it is poſſi- 
ble that the ſpecies, however ſimilar in appearance, 
are in reality different. But, even admitting in all 
theſe animals an identity of ſpecies with thoſe of Eu- 
rope, it is evident, that the number of thoſe which 
are common to both continents is ſmall in compa- 
riſon of that of the ſpecies which are peculiar to each 
continent. It is alſo evident, that of all thoſe ani- 
mals, ſuch only as inhabit or frequent the regions of 
the North, ſuch only as naturally multiply in cold, 
and are incapable of multiplying in hot or tempe- 
rate countries, exiſt indiſcriminately in either 
world. a 

No longer, then, does there ſeem to be a doubt, 
but that the two continents are, or have been, con- 
tiguous toward the North, and that the animals to 
which they are common found a paſſage from the 
one to the other over lands to us unknown, There 
is great reaſon to believe, from the diſcoveries made 
by the Ruſſians to the north of Kamtſchatka eſpe- 
cially, that Afia and America communicate together 
by contiguous lands; and, on the contrary, it ap- 
pears that the north of Europe is, and always has 
been, ſeparated from the latter by ſeas too conſi- 
derable for any quadruped to have crofled. The 
animals of the northern parts of America, neverthe- 
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leſs, are not preciſely the animals of the northern 
parts of Aſia, but are rather thoſe of the northern 


Parts of Europe. / 


Thus it. is alſo with the animals of the temperate 
countries. Neither the argali,* nor the ſable, nor 
the gilded mole of Siberia, nor the muſk-animal- of 
China, are to be found at Hudſon's Bay, or in 
any other north-weſt part of the New Continent, In 
the north-eaſt parts, on the contrary, we find not 
only the animals common to the north of Europe, 
and of Afia, but alſo thoſe which ſeem to be pecu- 
liar to Europe alone, as the elk, the rein-deer, &c. 
Tr muſt, nevertheleſs, be confeſſed, that the eaſtern 
parts of the north of Aſia are till ſo little known, 
that it is impoſſible to aſſirin with certainty whether 
the animals of the north of Europe are, or are not, 
to be found in them, . 

As a ſtriking ſingularity, we have remarked, that 
in the New Continent, the animals of the ſouthern 
provinces are very ſmall in compariſon of the ani- 
mals of the hot countries of the Old Continent. In 

oint of fize there is, in fact, no compariſon be- 
tween the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopota- 
mos, the camel, the camelopard, the lion, the ti- 
ger, which are all natives of, and peculiar to, the 
Old Continent, and the tapir, the cabiai, the ant- 
bear, the lama, the puma, the jaguar, which are 
the largeſt animals of the New World. The former 
are four, ſix, eight, and even ten times larger than 
the latter. 

Another obſervation occurs, which contributes to 
corroborate ſtill more this general fact; namely, 


Of this Siberian animal M. Gmelin gives an accurate deſcription 
» the firſt volume of his Voyages. He concludes, that the argali is 
the ſame animal as the munen or monufon of the ancients: Pliny bas 
mentioned it, as has Gelner alſo in his Hittory of Quadrupeds, 


that 
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that all the animals which have been e 
8 


from Europe to America, as the horſe, the aſs,” the 
ox, the ſhcep, the goat, the hog, the dog, have 


dwindled there from their natural fize ; and, that 


thoſe which, inſtead of 'being tranſported, moved 
of their own accord thither; chole, in a word 

which are common to both continents, as the wolf, 
the fox, the ſtag, the roe-buck, the elk, are alſo, 
without even an exception to the contrary, much 
{maller in Ameriea than in Europe. 

In this New World, then, there muſt be ſome- 
thing in the combination of the elements, and of 
the other phyſical cauſes, which oppoſes the agran- 
diſement of animated nature ; there muſt be certain 
obſtacles to the development, perhaps alſo indeed to 
the formation, of the great principles of lite. Un- 
der this ſky, and on this vacant land, even thoſe 
animals which, from the benign influence of other 
climates, which had received their full form, their 
coinplete extenſion, loſe both, and become ſhri- 
velled and diminiſhed. 

There the few men that were ſcattered about led 
an erratic life; and, far from acting as the maſters 
of a territory ſo extenſive, they had no authority in 
it: there, having no controul either over the ani- 
mals or the elements, having neither ſubjected the 
waves nor given laws to the floods, having even 
ſuffered the ground around them to remain unculti- 
vated, they were themſelves nothing more than ani- 
mals of the firſt rank, nothing more, as it were, than 
impotent automata, incapableaf correcting Nature, or 
of ſeconding ber efforts. By Nature, indeed, they had 
been treated leſs as an indulgent mother, than as a 
niggard ſtep- mother, in denying them the ſentiment 
of love, and the cager deſire to propagate their 
ſpecies. | * 

The ſavage of the New World, it is true, is little 
different in ſtature from the man of our own world ; 

Yor, II. 4 2 n but 
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but this is no reaſon why he ſhould form an exception 
tothe general remark, that over the whole of that con- 
tinent all animated nature is comparatively diminu— 
tive. In the ſavage, the organs of generation are 
feeble and ſmall; he has no hair, no beard, no ar- 
dour for the ſex; though more nimble than the 
European, becauſe more habituated to running, he 
has, however, much leſs ſtrength of body; poſſeſſed 
of leſs ſenſibility, he is yet more fearful, more 
daſtardly ; he has no vivacity, no activity of foul ; 
even that of the body is, in him, lefs a voluntary exer- 
ciſe or motion, than a neceſſity af action, occaſioned 
by ſome want; ſatisfy his hunger, quench his 
thirſt, and you annihilate the active principle of all 
his motions, you cauſe him to remain for days 
together in a ſtate of ſtupid inaction, 

Needleſs were it to go farther in ſearch of the cauſe 
of the diſperſed life of ſavages, and of their averſion 
to ſociety, The moſt precious ſpark of her torch 
has Nature with-held from them ; they have no ar- 
dour for the female, and, conſequently, no love for 
their fellow- creatures; ſtrangers to an attachment 
which of all others is the moſt lively, the moſt ten- 
der, their other ſentiments of this kind are cold and 
languid; to their parents and their children they 
are little more than indifferent; with them, feeble 
are the bands of the moſt iutimate ſociety of all, that 
which ſubſiſts in one family; with them there are 
no bands whatever, by which the ſmalleſt inter- 
courſe, the ſmalleſt connection, may be formed be- 
tween one family and another. 

Their women they treat as drudges, or rather con- 
fder as beaſts of burthen, To them are allotted all 
the fatigues of the chace; and, without receiving 
even the reward of pity or of gratitude, by them are 
performed all' the, laborious offices offices, which 
are frequently repugnant to their nature, and to 
which their ſtreugth is no wife equal. They have 

; tew 
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few children; and of the few they have they take 


little charge. From one fundamental deficiency all 
theſe vices ariſe. They are indifferent becauſe they 
are rather impotent; and this indifference to the ſex 
is the original ſtain which defaces Nature, which 
prevents her from expanding, and which, while it 
deſtroys the ſeeds of life, ſtrikes at the very root of 
ſociety. 

In this reſpect, then, man forms no exception. 
Nature, by ſtinting him in his generative powers, 
has uſed him worſe, has diminiſhed him more, than 
any of the animals. Before we lay down the cauſes 
of this general effect, however, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that, though Nature has reduced to a lower 
ſtandard all the quadruped animals of the New 
World, ſhe yet ſeems to have preſerved the fize of 
reptiles, add to have even enlarged that of inſects. 
At Senegal, it is true, there are larger lizards, 
longer ſerpents, than in South America ; but in theſe 
animals the difference is not near fo great as it is in 
quadrupeds. The largeſt ſerpent of Senegal is not 
twice as large as the great adder of Cayenne; whereas 
an elephant is perhaps ten times ſuperior in fize to 
the tapir, which, as we have already obſerved, 1s 
the biggeſt quadruped of South America. In no 
part, however, are the inſcct-tribes ſo large as at 
Brafil, at Cayenne, and in the other provinces of 
South America. There the ſpiders, the caterpil- 
lars, the butterflies, &c. ſurpaſs almoſt all the in- 
ſects of the Old Continent, not only as to the ſize of 
the body and wings, but as to the vivacity of co- 
lours, the mixture of ſhades, the variety of forms, 
the number of ſpecies, and the prodigious multiph- 
cation of individuals. The toads, the frogs, and 
other creatures of this kind, are allo very large in 
America. Ot the birds and the fiſhes we ſhall ſay 
nothing ; fince, from the poſhbility - there might 
have been of their migrating from the one world * 
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the other, it would be almoſt impoſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh thoſe which properly belong to either, whereas 
inſects and reptiles are confined, nearly in the fame 
manner as quadrupeds are, to the ſpot in which 
they originally came into exiſtence. | 

Let us enquire, then, why, in this New World, 
ſo reptiles and inſects are ſo large, the quadrupeds 
ſo ſmall, the men ſo cold. Theſe circumſtances 
depend on the quality of the ſoil, on the condition 
'of the ſky, on the degrees of heat and moiſture, on 
the ſituation, on the heighth of the mountains, on 
the quantity of running or ſtagnant waters, on the 
extent of the foreſts; in a word, on the ſtate, in 
Which inanimate Nature preſents itſelf. 

In the New World there is, in general, much 
leſs heat, and much more moiſture, than in the Old 
World. If we compare the heat and the cold in cach 
degree of latitude, we ſhall find, that at Quebec, 
which is under the ſame latitude as Paris, the rivers 
are covered for months in the year with ice, and the 
grounds with ſnow, ſeveral feet thick; that there 
the air is ſo cold, that all the birds diſappear at the 
approach of winter, and return 'not till invited by 
the warmer, weather of ſpring. This difference of 
temperature, under the ſame latitude in the tempe- 
rate Zone, though remarkable, is perhaps, leſs ſo, 
however, than the difference of heat under the tor- 
rid zone. At Senegal we are ſcorched, while at 
Peru, fituated under the ſame line, we enjoy the be- 
nign influence of a temperate climate. | 
In ſuch a fituation is the continent of America 
placed, and in ſuch a manner is it formed, that 
every thing concurs to diminiſh the action of the 
heat. There we find the higheſt mountains, and, 
from the ſame cauſe, the greateſt rivers, in the known 
world. Theſe high mountains form a cham which 
feems to terminate the length of the continent to- 
wards the weſt; while the plains and low grounds 
* are 
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are all ſituated on this ſide of the mountains, from 
whoſe baſe they extend to the ſea which ſeparates 
the American from the European continent. Thus 
the eaſt wind, which is well-known to be the only 
permanent and general wind between the tropics, 
does not reach America till it has crofled, and been 
thoroughly cooled by, a vaſt extent of ocean: and for 
this reaſon it is, that it is much leſs warm at Braſil, 
and Cayenne for example, than at Senegal and 
Guinca, where this very eaſt wind arrives, char- 

ed with the heat of all the burning ſands and de- 
ſerts which it neceſſarily paſſes in traverſing both 
Africa and Aſia. 

On recollecting what in another place we men- 
tioned with reſpect to the different colour in men, 
eſpecially in Negroes, we ſhall acknowledge it a 
demonſtrable truth, that the ſtronger tincture of 
brown or black, depends entirely on the fitua- 
tion of the country ; that the Negroes of Ni- 
gritia, and of the weſtern coaſts of Africa, are of all 
others the moſt black, becauſe theſe countries, from 
the circutnſtances of che eaſt wind not reaching them 
till they have traverſed immenſe tracks of land, are 
ſo ſituated as to contain conſtantly more heat than 
any other part of the globe; that, on the contrary, 
the ſouthern Indians are only tau ney; that the Bra- 
filians, though under the ſame latitude as the Ne- 
groehs are, however, brown, becauſe the heat of 
their climate is neither ſo great nor ſo conſtant, fince 
the eaſt wind reaches it not till it has been cooled 
upon the waters, and loaded with humid vapours. 
The clouds, which intercept the light and the hear 
of the ſun, the rains, which refreſh the air, and the 
ſurface of the earth, are periodical, and continue 
ſeveral months at Cayenne, and 1n the other coun- 
tries of South America. This firſt cauſe, therefore, 
renders all the eaſtern coaſts of America much more 
temperate than either Africa or Aſia; and when, 

after 
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after having arrived cool on thoſe coaſts, the eaſt 
wind reſumes a ſtronger degree of heat, by traverſing 
the plains of America, its career is ſuddenly ſtop- 
ped, and it becomes infrigorated by that chain of 
enormous mountains, of which the whole weſtern 
part of the New Continent is compoſed. Thus, 
from the prodigious heighth of its ſituation, it is 
ſtill leſs hot under the line at Peru, than at Braſil 
and at Cayenne ; nor, of courſe, are the natives of 
the former of a hue ſo tawney as thoſe of the latter. 
Let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that the Cordillere- 
mountains had been removed, or rather that they had 
been reduced to a level with the adjacent plains ; 
in this caſe, the heat would have been excefhve in thoſe 
weſtern territories, and we ſhould have found men 
as black at Peru and Chili, as we find them on the 
weſtern coaſts of Africa. it *- 
Already, then, is it evident, that, from its ſitua- 
tion alone, there is a much ſmaller degree of heat in 
the New than in the Old World ; and now we ſhall 
make it appear, that in the former there 1s at the 
ſame time a much greater degree of moiſture. As 
the mountains of America are of all others the moſt 
lofty, and as they directly face the eaſt wind, ſo they 
check the progreſs of all the vapours of the air, ren- 
der them denſe, and thus produce an infinite quan- 
tity of ſtreams, which, by their junction, form ri- 
vers ſuperior to any in the known world. In propor- 
tion to its extent, therefore, there are many more 
running waters in the New Continent than in the 
Old one ; and of theſe the quantity is ſtill augment- 
ed to a prodgious degree from their confined fitua- 
tion. g . 
As the natives have never checked any torrents, 
never directed the courſe of any rivers, never dried 
up any marthes, ſo with ſtagnant waters immenſe 
tracks of ground are covered, the moiſture of the 
air is increaſed, and its heat diminiſhed. Beſides, 
the 
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the earth being every where uncultivated, every 
where encumbered with, coarſe weeds, it is impoſh- 
ble that it ſhould have received any heat, that it 
ſhould have received any diminution to its moiſture. 
Theſe weeds, cloſely preſſed one upon another, pro- 
duce only humid and unwholeſomeexhalations. Con- 
cealed under her old veſtments in thoſe gloomy re- 
gions, never had Nature received any new orna- 
ment, never, uncarreſſed, uncultivated by man, had 
the opened to him her fertile boſom. In this ſtate 
of neglect, every thing languiſhes, every thing be- 
comes corrupted, every thing 1s prematurely de- 
ſtroyed. The air and the earth, alike over-loaded 
with humid and noxious vapours, cannot be puri- 
fied by, cannot receive any benefit from, the benign 
influence of the ſtar of life. In vain does the ſun 
dart its moſt brilliant rays over this cold maſs. Un- 
ſuſceptible of its ardour, conſequently incapable of 
reaping any advantage from it, it produces only wa- 
tery beings, as plants, reptiles, and inſects; nor is 
it capable of ſupporting men that are not frigid, any 
animals that are not feeble. 

Chiefly, then, is it becauſe there were few men 
in America, and becauſe of thoſe few the greater 
part, leading the life of animals, neglected the 
earth, that Nature remained cold, and unable to 
produce the principles of life, to develope the ſeeds 
of the larger quadrupeds. Theſe, in order to in- 
creaſe and multiply require all the heat, all the ac- 
tivity, which the ſun can communicate to a fertile 
ſoil; and for a reaſon directly oppoſite it is, that in- 
ſects, reptiles, and all the ſpecies of ſuch little ani- 
mals as delight in mud, to which water ſupplies 
the place of blood, and of which the increaſe de- 
pends on the putrefaction around, are more nume- 
rous and more large in all the low, humid, and 
marſhy lands of the New Continent, 


When 
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When we reflect on theſe very ſtriking differences 
between the Old and the New Continen! s, we Can 
hardly help ſuppoſing, that the latter is in fact of much 
more recent exiſtence, that it muſt have remained 
buried under the waves longer than the reſt of the 
globe; for, the enormous mountains excepted, 
which bound America toward the weſt, and which 
ſeem to be monuments of the moſt remote aatiqui- 
ty, it has all the appearance of being a land newly 
ſprung up. Sea-thells we indeed find under. the 
very firſt ſtratum of vegetable earth, formed already 
into maſſes of hme-ſtone, though uſually leſs hard, 
and leſs compact, than our free- ſlone, which is of 
the ſame nature. 

If this continent is in reality as ancient as the 
other, why did fo few men exiſt on it? Why were 
thoſe few, almoſt without exception, ſavage and diſ- 

rſed ? Why did the inhabitants of Mexico and 
= the only ones who had formed the ſmalleſt 
degree of ſociety, reckon only two or three hundred 
years from the time they were firſt aflembled toge- 
ther? Why had they not reduced to ſubjection the 
animals: around them, and did they employ only the 
lama andthe pacos, which were not, at the ſame time, 
like our tame animals, domeſtie, faithful, and do- 
cile? As their ſociety was in its infancy, fo. alſo 
were their arts; their talents were imperfect, their 
ideas were unexpanded, their organs were rude, 
their language was barbarous. On examining 
the liſt of their animals, we ſhall ſhall find all the 
names ſo difficult to pronounce, that our aſto- 
niſhment will be, that the Europeans ſhould have 
taken the trouble to preſerye them. 


. 


Peli x icbiatl oguilti. — The lama. 


Tapacreite ut * maypoury, of mantpouris at Guida. —The 
tapu. 


Tamanduga 
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Every thing, then, ſeems to evince, that the 
Americans were new men, or rather men fo long 
eſtranged from the reſt of their ſpecies, that they had 


Tamandua guacn at Brafil, ouariri at Guiana.— The tamanoir, 

Quattrouact ai Guiana — | be ant bear. 

Ouaitere at Guiana, ai, or ai, at Brafil.- The lloth. | 

Aidiochth at Mexico, fata, or tutupeda, at Braſil, chirquinehum at 
New Spain. The tatou. 

Tatu ete at Bralil, tatou kabafſeu at Guiana, The tatouet. 

Macatlchichiltic, or temamaſuma; an animal which in ſome reſpects re- 
ſemhtes the gazelie, and - winch has thi} obtained no name but that of 
gazelle of New Spain. | 

7tza, or carigueibeju z an animal which bears a conſiderable reſem- 
blance to rhe otter, and which for this reaſon has bern called Brafilian 
otter. 

NQuauhila coymarl, or quapizotl at Mexico, and caaigauraat Braſil.— 
The 1aj (cu, or tajacou. 

Tlacoogclotl, or tlalocelotl.— The cat-pard; 

Cabionara, or capybara — The cabiai. 1 

Tlatlauhgui oc cloll at Mexico, janowara, or jaguara, at Bracl.— 
The jaguar. 

Cuguacu arana, or cugnacu ara, or eouzouacem ara. The cougar. 

Tlaquatzin at Mexico, aware at Guiana, cariguchea at Braſ. l. 
The opoſſum. 

Hoitzlaquatzin ; an animal which reſembles the porcupine, and of 
which there is ſtill no name in Europe, but the porcupine of New Spain. 

Cuandu, or gouardou ; another animal which reſembles the porcu- 
pine, which has been denominated the Braſilian porcupine, and which is 
perhaps the ſame animal as the preceding one. 

Tepe maxtlaton at Mexico, maraguas, or maracaia, at Brafl.The 
marac. Of this animal the ſkin is marked like that of the panther, 
while in form and ſze it reſembles the cat. Some authors have with 
impropriety termed it cat- tiger, or wild tiger - ſkinned cat ; its coat be- 
ing ſpotted, as has been laid, like chat ui the panther, and therefore 
entirely diff rent from that of th- tiver. 

Vaubtechalloti thliitic, or thi vcotequilein ; an animal which refembles 
the Iquicrel, and winch has as yet received no other name but that of 
bla ck ſquirrel. | 


Nurmichpatlan, or afſapanick, which reſembles the flying ſquirrel, 
and - hich is perhaps rhe tame animal. 

Yzquiepatl.—-The moufett. *') his is an animal which has been called 
little fox, Indian fox, and Surinam badger, but which is neither fox 
nor badger. It diffuſes to a contiderable diſtance an odour peſtiferous, 
and even ſuffocating. 

Xoloitzcuintli, or cuetlachtli; an animal which bears ſome reſemblance 
to the wolf, and which has not yer recewed any name from Europeans 
but that of wolf of Mexico.—Other denominations might be added, 
but theſe may give an idea of the unpoliſhed dialect of the native A 
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loſt all notion, all idea, of the world from which 
they had originally ſprung. In like manner from 
eyery circumſtance it appears, that the greateſt part 
of the American continent was a new land, in which 
Nature had not had time to eſtabliſh all her plans, to 
diſplay her full extent; that there the men are ſtill 
frigid and. the animals diminutive, becauſe the ar- 
dour of the former, and the largeneſs of the | atter, . 
depend on the ſalubrity and the heat of the air; 
that, in the courſe of a few centuries, when the ſoil 
ſhall have been cultivated, the foreſts cut down, the 
rivers. confined within proper channels, and the 
marſhes dried up, this very land will become, of all 
others, the mo fruitful, the moſt healthy, the moſt 
opulent; as indeed it appears already to be in every 
part which man has cultivated. Hence, however, 
we mean not to infer, that even then larger animals. 
will be produced. Never will the tapir and the 
cabiaia attain the ſize of the elephant or the hippopo-. 
tamos ; but, however, the animals which ſhall be 
tranſported thither will not diminiſh in bulk, as was 
the caſe at firſt, By degrees will man fill up the va- 
cuum of thoſe immente territories, which, when 
originally diſcoyered, were nothing more than one 

continued deſerts 
The firſt writers who recorded the conqueſts of the 
Spaniards, in order to heighten the glory of their 
arms, exagperated to an immoderate pitch the num- 
ber of their enemies. By thoſe hiſtorians is a man of 
underſtanding to be perſuaded, that at St. Domingo, 
and at Cuba, there were millions of men, when, in 
the ſame breath, as it were, they add, that, amidſt 
theſe wukkucdes, there was no monarchy, no repub- 
lie, and almoſt no ſociety; and when it is beſides 
known, that in theſe two large iflands, fituated in 
the neighbourhood of each other, and at a v cry little 
diſtance from the continent, there were not in both 
more than five ſpecies of quadruped animals, of 
which 
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which the largeſt did not exceed in ſize a ſquirrel, or 
a rabbit. a | | 
Than this fact no ſtronger proof can be adduced 
of the vacuity, the deferted condition, of this new- 
diſcovered world. © In the ifland of St. Domingo,” 
ſays Laet, “ we found but very few ſpecies of four- 
„ footed animals. Of theſe the moſt confiderable 
were, the butias, a ſmall animal little different 
from our rabbit, but of the two the moſt diminu- 
tive, with ears more ſhort, and with a tail like a 
mole ; the chemt, which is nearly ſhaped as, but 
is more large than, the þutias ; the mobur, which 
is rather ſmaller than the hatias; the cori, which 
is equal in ſize to the rabbit, which has a mouth 
like a mole, has no tail, and has ſhort legs. The 
latter is a domettic animal, and exceedingly tame; 
in colour it is ſometimes altogether white, and 
ſometimes altogether black, though generally in- 
termixed with both. There was befides a ſpecies 
of dog which was ãbſolutely mute. Of this breed 
of animals there are now but very few, the Euro- 
pean dogs having deſtroyed them.“ | 
According to Acoſta, “there were hardly any 
animals belonging to the New Continent of Ame- 
rica, and none whatever ſimilar to the animals of 
Europe, in the iſlands of St. Domingo and Cuba, 
any more than in the Antilles.” | 
To this account Father du Tertre adds, in his 
general hiſtory of the Antilles, that“ all the ſheep, 
goats, horſes, oxen, and aſſes, to be found not on) 
e in Guadaloupe, but in the other iſlands inhabited 
ce by the French, were brought thither by their pre- 
ſent inhabitants; the Spuniards having left none 
in theſe as they had done in the other iflands; as 
the Antilles were at that time entirely covered with 


wood, and for want of herbage, the cattle muſt 
« have periſhed,” | % | 
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M. Fabry, who travelled, or rather wandered, for 
fifteen months over the weſtern parts of America, . 
beyond the Miſfiſſippi, and whoſe authority TI took the 
liberty to ptoduce on another occafion, aſſures me, 
that he frequently did dot meet with two men within 
three and even four hundred leagues of each other. 
All our officers who have travelled from Quebec to 
the Ohio, and from that noble river to Louiſiana 
allow, that it was very common to Paſs over one and 
even two hundred leagues without obſerving a ſingle 

family of ſavages. 

From all theſe teſtimonies it is“ plain, that even 
the moſt agrceable countries of this New Continent 
are little better than deſerts. But another informa- 
tion more immediately neceſſary to our purpoſe we 
obtain from them, nauiely, that we ſhould. diſtruſt 
the poſterior teſtimony of the nomenclators who have 
ſwelled their catalogues with names of animals 
which are ſolely to be found on the Old Continent, 
while they thave diſtinguiſhed others as natives of 
particular.diſtricts iu which they never yer exiſted. 

Undeniably isnit evident, for example, that ori- 
ginally there was no quadruped in the iſland of St. 
Domingo ſtronger than a rabbit; as alſo, that, al- 
lowing there had been any ſuch, they would have 
been devoured by the European dogs, favage as 
they afterwards became, and even miſchievous as 
wolves, The marac, or -marcc11a, of Brafil, never- 
theleſs, which ts only found on the continent of 

America, has been called the tiger-cat of St. Do- 
mingo. By ſome it has been pretended, that the 
fraly lizard, or devil of Java, as it is ſometimes 
termed, is to be met with in America, and that the 
Brafilians call it fatee. The truth, however, is, that 
this creature exiſts ſolely in the Eaſt Indies. By 
others it has been with confidence maintained, that 
the civet, which is an animal peculiar to the fouthern 
parts of the Old Continent, is likewiſe to be found 


in 
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in the new one, and, eſpecially in New Spain; , 
without reflecting, however, that the civet 1s an 
uſeful animal, and is reared in a domeſtic. ftate in 
ſeveral parts of Africa, of the Levant, and of the 
Indies, for the ſake of the perfume it yields, of 
which there is a conſiderable traffic carried on; that, 
of conſequence, the Spaniards would not have failed 
to derive the ſame benefit from it, if it were in rea- 
lity an inhabitant of New Spain. 

In like manner as our nomenclators have N 
times abſurdly mentioned as inhabitants of the Ne 
Continent, animals which exiſt ſolely in the Old 
World, they have claſſed, as belonging to the latter, 
animals which belong excluſively to the former. 
Some have placed opoſſums in Amboyna, and ſloths 
in Ceylon; yet both the opoſſum and the ſloth are 
animals of America, ſo remarkable, too, the one for 

having a kind of pouch under its belly, in which it 
carries its young ones, the other for being ſlow to an 
exceſs in all its motions, that it would have been 
impoſſible, had they exiſted in the Eaſt Indies, for 
travellers to have over-looked, and omitted to mens 
tion them, Seba truſts to the teſtimony of Francis 
Valentin, with reſpe& to the opoſſum of the Eaft 
Indies; but this authority is of no weight, fince this 
very Francis Valentin was ſo little acquainted with 
the animals and the fiſhes of Amboyna, or at leaſt 
his deſcriptions are ſo inaccurate, that Artedi has 
cenſured him, and declared it impoſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the accounts he gives of them. 

I do not pretend, however, to afhrm poſitively 
and generally, that none of the animals which inha- 
bit the hotteſt climates of either of the two conti- 

. nents are to be found in both of them. In order to 

be phyſically certain of this circumſtance, it is ne- 

. ceflary to have ſeen them; but that we are morally 

. certain of it is evident with reſpect to all the large 
animals, which alone have been noticed, and pro- 
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perly deſcribed, by travellers. With reſpect to 
the generality of the inferior ſpecies, it is alſo far 
from being doubtful ; and few there are indeed, if 
any, which we may not with ſafety pronounce-pecu- 
liar inhabitants of one continent or the other. Be- 
ſides, allowing that to this remark there were 
f5me evident exceptions (and theſe I fhould have no 
fnall difficulty to admit) they could relate to a 
very trifling number of ſpecies, and could in no 
degree affect the general rule which T have eſta- 
blithed, and which feems to me to be our only cer- 
tain guide to the knowledge of animals. This rule, 
which directs us to judge of them as well from the 
chmate and difpofition, as from the figure and con- 
formation, will rarely be found erroneous, and 
will enable us to prevent, or to difcover, a multi- 
tude of errors. | 1 2 

If, for example, the animal we mean to deſcribe 
is the hyæna of Arabia, we may affirm, without 
any fear of deceiving others, or of being deceived 
ourſelves, that it does not exiſt in Lapland ; nor 
will we ſay, as Briſſon, and fome other naturaliſts 
have done, that the hyæna and the glutton are the 
Tame animal. We will not ſay, with Kolbe, that 
the er9f-fox which inhabits the more northern parts 
of the Old and New Continents, is found alſo at 
the Cape of Good: Hope ; and we will diſcover, 
thar the animal which he mentions, 1s not a fox 
but a jackall, We will diſcover likewiſe, that the 
animal of the Cape of Good Hope, which the ſame 
author diſtinguiſhes by the name of the land-hoz, and 
which lives on ants, ought not to be confounded 
with the ant-bear of America; that it is rather, in 
all probability, the ſcaly lizard, which has no pro— 
perty in common with the ant-bear, but that of eat- 
ing ants. In like manner, had this author reſlected, 
that the elk is an animal of the north, he would 
not have called by that name an African animal, 


which 
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which is neither more nor leſs than a gazelle. The 
ſeal, which lives on the ſhores of. the northern ſeas, 
is not to be found at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The genett, which is an animal of Spain, of Aſia 
Minor, &c. and which is only to be found in the 
Old Continent, ought not to be mentioned under 
the name of coati, which, as Mr. Klein obſerves, is 
an American animal. The y2quiepatl of Mexico, an 
animal which diffuſes a peſtiferous ſcent, and which, 
for this reaſon, I call moufett, ought not, from the 
example of Seba and Briflon, to be taken for a ſmall 
fox, or for a badger. The coati-mondi of America 
ought not to be confounded, as Aldrovandus has 
confounded it, with the hog-badger, which has al- 
ways been mentioned as an European animal. 


But it is not my object at preſent to point out all 


the errors to be found in the nomenclature of qua- 
drupeds : my ſole intention is to prove, that of thoſe 
errors there would have been fewer, if ſome atten- 
tion had been paid to the difference of climate; if 
the hiſtory of animals had been ſo far ſtudied as to 
diſcover, which till now never has been done, that 
thoſe of the ſouthern parts of each continent, are 
not to be found in both continents; and if, laſtly, 
authors had, at the ſame time, abſtained from the 
uſe of generic names, which confound together a 
great number of ſpecies not only different, but often 
very remote, from each other. 

The true buſineſs of a nomenclator conſiſts not in 
making reſearches, in order to enlarge his lift, but 
in forming rational compariſons, in order to contract 
it. Nothing is more eaſy than to take names 
and phraſes from all the authors who have treat- 
ed of animals, in order to form a table of them, 
which will always be long in proportion as the en- 
quiry into the animals, of whoſe denominations it is 


compoſed, is ſuperficial. Nothing, on the other 


hand, is more difficult than to compare them wich 
ö o 
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ſo much diſcernment as to reduce "Than table to its 


proper dimenſions. - 

What I before took W to ride, I now 
repeat, namely, that, in the whole of the known 
world, there are not two hundred ſpecies of quadru- 
peds, even including among theſe, forty ſpecies of 
apes. To each, then, we have only to appropriate 
a name; and in order to become complete maſters 
of this hemenciture;: in order to retain theſe two 
hundred names, a very moderate - exertion of the 
memory is required. To what purpoſe, then, 


form ſo many claſſes and genera» of quadrupeds? 


Theſe are nothing more than props to the memory, 
which. have been contrived. in order to facilitate the 
knowledge of plants, of which indeed the number 
is too great, the differences are too ſmall, the ſpe- 
cies are too fluctating, and the detail is too minute, 
too inſipid, to be conſidered otherwiſe than in the 
lump, otherwiſe than when claſſed in genera, or ſe- 
parate heaps of thoſe which ſeem to reſemble cach 
other moſt. 

As in all the productions of the mind, . 
is abſolutely uſeleſs in itſelt, is always badly con- 


ceived, and often injurious in its conſequences, fo 
it has bappened, that, inſtead of a liſt of two hun- 
dred names, to which the whole nomenclature of 


quadrupeds may be reduced, volumes have been 
heaped on volumes, full of intricate names and 


phraſes. Why hunt for obſcure phraſes, why in- 


troduce an unintelligible jargon, when we have it in 
our power to be underſtood by only pronouncing a 


fimple name? Why change all the acceptations of 


terms, under the pretext of forming claſſes and ge- 


nera? Why, when perhaps a dozen of animals are 


formed into a genus, under the name, for inſtance, 
of genus of the rabbit, is the rabbit itſelf omitted, 
and muſt we refer for it to the genus of the 
dare? Is it not 52 lous, as well as abſurd, to form 


Claſſes. 
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claſſes, in which the moſt remote genera are aſſe m- 
bled; to put, for example, man“ and the bat toge - 
ther in the firſt claſs; the elephant and the ſcaly., 
lizard in the ſecond ;'the lion and the ferret in the 
third; the hog and che mole in the fourth; the rhi- 
noceros and the rat in the fifth? 

Ideas ſo vague, fo ill- conceived, as theſe can ne- 
ver maintain their ground. Thus are the works in 
which they are. contained fucceffively deſtroyed by 
their own authors. One edition contradits ano- 
ther, while in either, if there is any merit it is only: 

| to be diſcovered by children, or ſchool-boys, who 
are always the dupes. of myſtery, are always apt to 
miſtake the appearance of method for the reality of 
ſcience, and who, in fine, never diſcover ſao much 
reſpect for theit maſter as when he artfully preſents 
to them things in themſelves the moſt clear and eaſy 
in a light the moſt obſcure and impenetrable. 

On comparing the fourth edition of the Syſtema - 
Nature” of Linnæus with the tenth, which we now 
quoted, we find, that man belongs not to the firſt 
claſs with the bat, but with the ſcaly lizard; that 
the clephant, the hog, the rbinoceros, inſtead of 
being ranked, the firſt with the ſcaly lizard, the ſe- 
cond. with the mole, and the third; with the rat, 
arc all three huddled together witk the ſhrew-mouſe, 
In the former, he had reduced: all quadrupeds to 
five orders or clafles, ontropamerphn, fer, glires, 
Jjumenta, pecora; in the latter, he divides them into 
ſeven ranks, which he terms primates, brute, fore, 
 beſti#,$lires, pecora, belluæ. 

From theſe eſſential, theſe very general changes, 
we may form a notion of thoſe that are to be found 
in the genera, as alſo of the degree to which the 
ſpecies, though in reality the only things certain, 
are jumbled together, and confounded, 
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Of men, according to the ſame author, there are 
two ſpecies, the man of day and the man of night ; . 

amo diurnus ſapiens, homo nocturnus troglodites; and 
' theſe; he adds, are fo very diſtin, that we muſt 
by no means ſuppoſe them mere varieties of the 
ſame ſpecies. Is not this adding fable to abſurdity ? 
Shall authors be ſuffered to preſent, as forming a 
principal part of the ſyſtem of Nature, the hear-fay- 
tales of old women, or the lying viſions of a few 
ſuſpected travellers? Beſides, were it not better 
to remain wholly filent with reſpe& to matters of 
which we are ignorant, than to found eſſential cha- 
racteriſtics, and general differences, on groſs errors ; 
to affirm, for example, that the females of thoſe ar;- 
mals only which are furniſhed with nipples, have a cli- 
toris ; while, from the diſſection, Which I have my- 
felt ſeen performed, of above an hundred ſpecies of 
animals, it is undeniably evident, that the clitoris 
is not wanting in one female whatever! 

But, to whatever extent this critique might be ex- 
tended, as it does not, at preſent, form my princi- 
pal object, I ſhall drop it. Already have I ſaid 
enough to put every reader on his guard againſt the 
general as well as particular errors wh; ch abound 
1o much in the works of nomenclators; who, 
defirous to comprehend every thing in their 
works, frequently blend the few facts they Know 
with others of which they are totally ignorant. 

In drawing general conſequences from every thing 
that has been above advanced, we ſhall find, that 
man is the only anunated being in whoſe nature 
there is ſufficient ſtrength, ſufficient extent, ſuffi- 
.cient flexibility, to ſubſiſt, and to multiply, in all 
the different climates of the earth ; we ſhall evi- 
dently perceive, that not one of the animals is poſ- 
ſeſled of this grand privilege, that, far from being 
able to multiply in any part of the globe, they are 

confined 
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confined to certain'climates, and even to certain di- 
ſtricts. | | 

In every reſpect is man the work of heaven, in 
many reſpects are the animals the mere productions. 
of the earth. Thoſe of one continent exiſt not on 
another continent; or, if by chance they do exiſt on 
it, we find them altered in diſpoſition, diminiſhed in 
ſize, and often hardly diſtinguiſhable as to ſpecies. 
Can there be a ſtronger proot that the impreſſion of 
their form is not unalterable ; that their nature, far 
leſs permanent than that of man, may, in time, be 
varied, be even abſolutely changed ; that, from the 
ſame cauſe, thoſe ſpecies which are leaſt perfect, 
which are moſt delicate, moſt cumbrous, leaſt ac- 
tive, and furniſhed with the feweſt engines of hoſti- 
lity or defence, have diſappeared already, or will 
diſappear hereafter ? Their condition, their life, 
their very exiſtence, depends on the form which 
man gives to the ſurface of the earth, or permits it 
to retain, | 

The mammouth, a quadruped of prodigious mag- 
nitude ; a quadruped, whoſe enormous bones I have 
often viewed with aſtoniſhment, and which I judged 
to be an animal of at leaſt fix times the fize of the 
largeſt elephant; exiſts no longer, In Ireland, 
however, in Siberia, in Louifiana, and in other parts 
widely remote from each other, its remains have 
been diſcovered. Of all the ſpecies of quadrupeds, 
this was certainly the firſt, the largeſt, and the 
ſtrongeſt. Since it has diſappeared, how many 
others more ſinall, more feeble, and leſs remarka- 
ble, muſt have periſhed alfo, without having left us 
any evidence, any information, as to their paſt exiſt- 
ence? How many others ſtill, having loſt their pri- 
ſtine nature, in other words, having been improved 
or degraded by the grand viciſſitudes of earths and 
ſeas, by the culture or neglect of Nature, by the 
long- continued influence of a climate become fa- 
| | vourable 
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vourable or repugnant to them, are no longer the 
ſame ſpecies they formerly were? And yet, of all 
© beings quadrupeds are, next to man, thoſe whoſe na- 
ture is moſt fixed, whoſe form is moſt permanent. 
Thoſe of birds and fiſhes vary more, thoſe of in- 
ſects, more ſtill; and, if we deſcend to plants, which 
; ought not to be excluded from the ſyſtem of ani- 
- mated nature, we ſhall be ſurpriſed at the celerity 
with which the ſpecies vary, and at the facility 
with which, while they aſſume new forms, their na- 
ture undergoes an abſolute change. 

It may not be impoſſible, then, without even 1n- 
verting the order of Nature, that all the animals of 
the New World originated from the ſame ſtock as 
- thoſe of the Old World; that, having been ſepa- 
rated from the latter by immenſe ſeas, or by unpaſ- 

ſable lands, they, in proceſs of time, received all the 
impreſſions, underwent all the effects, of a climate 
which had become new. itſelf, and which might 
have alſo changed its quality by the very cauſes 
which produced its ſeparation; that, of conſequence, 
they became, in proceſs of time alſo, not only infe- 
rior in ſize, but different in nature. | 
Theſe © circumſtances, however, if even true, 
, ought not to prevent us from confidering them now 
as animals of different ſpecies. From whatever 
: Cauſe; this difference may have proceeded, whether 
it has been produced by time, by climate, and by 
ſoil, or whether it originated with the creation, that 
it is a real difference is indiſputable. Nature is in- 
deed in a perpetual motion, a perpetual flux. Suf- 
ficient, therefore, is it for man to watch her during 
the ſhort period of his own exiſtence ; and, by ta- 
-king a few looks backward, and a few forward, to 
form a conjecture of what ſhe might have been for- 
merly, and of what ſhe may be hercattcr. 
As to the particular utility to be derived from 
theſe comparative enquiries into the nature of ani- 
3 mals, 
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mals, it is evident, that, independently of correct- 
ing the errors of our nomenclators, of Which we 
have already had ſeveral examples before us, our 
- acquaintance with the animal creation will be en- 
larged, rendered leſs imperfect and more certain; 
that we ſhall be in leſs hazard of attributing to an 
animal of America, what belongs only to an animal 
of the Eaſt Indics, which bears the ſame name ; 
that in treating of foreign animals, from the in- 
formation given of them by travellers, we ſhall be 
more capable of diſlinguiſhing names and facts, and 
of referring them to the true ſpecies; that, in fine, 
the hiſtory of animals in which we are now engaged 
will be leſs erroneous, leſs obſcure, and perhaps 
.more complete. 


K 


Tie TIGER. 


IN the claſs of carnivorous animals the lion is the 
foremoſt, Immediately after him follows the 
tiger; which, while he poſſeſſes all the bad quali- 
ties of the former, ſeems to be a ftranger to his 
good ones. To pride, to courage, to ſtrength, the 
lion adds greatneſs, and clemency, and generofity ; 
while the tiger, without provocation. is fierce, 
without neceſſity is cruel. Thus it is throughout 
all the claſſes of Nature, in which the ſuperiority of 
rank proceeds from the ſuperiority of ſtrength. The 
firſt claſs, ſole maſters of all, are leſs tyrannical than 
the inferior claſſes, which, denied ſo full an exer- 
tion of authority, abuſe the powers entruſted to 
them. ; | 
More, therefore, than even the lion is the tiger 
an object of. terror. The former often forgets that 
he is the king of animals, in other words, that in 


ſtrength he is their ſuperior; with an even pace he. 


traverſes the plain and the foreſt; man be attacks 
not unleſs when provoked to it, nor animals, unleſs 
When 
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when inſtigated by hunger. The tiger, on the con- 
trary, however glutted with 1 th ſeems ſtill to 
Be inſatiate, till to be animated with a rancour 
which, inſtead of being allayed, ſeems rather to be 
inflamed, when every object of reſiſtance is gone. 
In falling 3 in among a flock, or an herd, no mercy 
is to be expected from the tiger. With indiſcrimi- 
nate fury he tears in pieces every animal around 
him; and, while thus intent on ſatisfying the ma- 
lignity of bis nature, bardly, however famiſbed, does 
he find time to appeaſe the cravings of his appetite. 
Thus is he the ſcourge of every country be inhabits, 
Of the appearance of man, and of all his hoftile 
weapons, he is fearleſs ; wild animals as well as 
tame ones fall ſacrifices before bim; the young ele- 
phant and rhinoceros he me attacks; and 
ſometimes, with an encreatcd audacity, he braves 
the lion himſelf. 

The form of the body uſually correſponds with 
the nature, the diſpoſition, of the animal. Of the 
lion the noble appearance, the heighth of the limbs, 
in exact proportion to the length of the body, the 
thick and lengthened mane, which covers his ſhoul- 
ders,. and ſhades his face, the ſedate look, the ſo- 
lemn pace, ſeem each to announce the dignity, the 
majeſtic intrepidity, of his nature. 'The tiger, on 
the contrary, with a body too long, with limbs too 
thort, with a head uncovered, and with eyes ghaſtly 
and haggard, has no characteriſtics but thoſe of the 
moſt baſe wickedneſs, of the moſt inſatiable cruelty. 
For inſtinct he has nothing but an uniform rage, a 
blind fury; ſo blind indeed, fo undiftinguithing, t!; 5 
not unoften he devours his own progeny, — 
if ſhe offers to defend them, tears in pieces the dam 
herſelf.— Would that this thirſt for his own blood 
the tiger gratified to an exceſs! Would that, by 
deſtroy ing them ar their birth, he could extinguiſh 
the whole race of monſters which he produces ! 


Happy 
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Happy is it for the reſt of nature, that this animal 


is not common, and that the ſpecies is chiefly con- 


fined to the warmeſt provinces of the Eaſt. The 
tiger is found in Malabar, in Siam, in Bengal, and 
in all the countries which are inhabited by the ele- 
phant or the rhinoceros. Some even pretend, that 
he has a friendſhip for, and often accompanies, the 
latter, in order- to devour his excrements, which 
{ſerve him as a purge. Be this as it may, there is 


no doubt but that they are often ſeen together at the 


fides of lakes and rivers ; where they are. probably 
both compelled to. go by the thirſt which in that 
torrid climate they mutt very often endure. It is 
likely enough alſo, that they ſeldom make war upon 
each other, the rhinoceros being a peaceable ani- 
mal, and the tiger knowing his ſtrength too well to 
venture the engagement. It is ſtill more likely that 
the tiger finds this a very convenient ſituation, ſince 
he can there ſurpriſe a greater number of animals, 
which are compelled thither from the ſame motives. 
In fact, he is generally known to lurk near the 
places where he has an opportunity of chufing his 
prey, or rather of multiplying his maſſacres. When 
he has deſtroyed one animal, he often proceeds. to 
the deſtruction. of others, ſwallowing their blood 


at large draughts, and ſceming actually incapable 


of being ſatiated with it. 

However, when he has killed a large animal, 
ſuch as a horſe, or a buffalo, he does not chooſe to 
devour it on the ſpot, fearing to be diſturbed. In 
order to feaſt at his eaſe, he carries off his prey to 
the foreſt, dragging it along with ſuch eaſe, that 
e ſwiftneſs of his motion ſeems ſcarce retarded by 
the enormous load he ſuftains. From this circum- 


ſtance alone we may judge of his ſtrength ; of which, | 


however, to have a more juſt idea, let us for a mo- 
ment confider the bodily dimenfions and propor- 
tions of this moſt formidable creature, | 

| Some 
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Some travellers: have compared the tiger for ſize 
to a horſe, and orhers to a buffalo ;* while others 
have contented themſelves with ſaying, that he is 
much larger than the lion. We have recent ac- 
counts of this animal's magnitude that deſerve the 
utmoſt confidence. I have been aſſured by M. de la 
Lande-Magon, that he ſaw a tiger, in the Eaſt In- 
dies, fifteen feet long. Suppoſing that he means 
including the tail, this animal; allowing tour feet 
for that, muſt have been eleven feet from the rip of 
the noſe to the inſertion of the tail. Indeed, that of 
which the remains are ftill preſerved in the Royal 
Cabinet of France, was but about ſeven feet from 
the tip to the inſertion ; but it had been taken when 
quite young, and was afterwards always confined 
within a narrow den allotted to it in the menazerie, 
where, from the want of exerciſe, the want of ſpace” 
to range in, the want perbaps of even proper nou- 
riſhment, its life muſt have been not only ſhortened 
but the growth of its body ſtinted. | = 

From the diſſection of animals of every different 
{pecies, which had been reared in menageries, it is 
evident, that none of them ever attain their full ſize; 
that their body and members, being unexereiſed, 
remain under the dimenſions intended for them by 
Nature ; that the parts of which they are abſolutely 
denied the uſe, as, for example, the genitals, are 
ſo ſmall, fo little expanded, that they are hardly 
perceivable, and ſcein often to be almoſt entirely 
effaced. The difference of climate alone is capable 
of producing the ſame effects as captivity, and the 
want of exerciſe. None of the animals of hot coun- 
fries will produce in cold ones, when even at liberty, 


„ The tigers of India,” ſays la Bovllaye-le Govz, “ are of a 
« prodigious ze. Some I have ſeen, whole ſkins were longer and 
« broader than thoſe of exen. . They frequently devour men; and in 
«, many places, travellers neve: venture forth without being well armed. 
„% As this animal js of the figure of a cat, he raiſes himſelf upon his 
* hind I. gs, in order to leap upon his prey.“ 


and 
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and plentifully ſupplied with food; and, as repros 
duction is only a natural conſequence of full nutri- 
tion, it is plain, that when the former does not ope- 


rate, the latter muſt be incomplete; that, moreover, 


in ſuch animals, the cold of itſelf is ſufficient to re- 
ſtrain the powers of the internal mould, and, while 
it deſtroys the active faculties oy reproduction, to 
diminiſh thoſe of the development. | 
By no means, then, is it to be wondered, that 
the tiger above alluded to ſhould not have attained 
its full growth, Yet, from a bare view of its ſkin, 
we may form a conjecture, and from an examination 
of its ſkeleton we may obtain a certainty, of its for- 
midable ſtrength as an animal. On the bones of 
the legs there appear inequalities which denote muſ- 
cular ligatures ſtronger than thoſe of the hon. Theſe 
bones are to the full as ſtrong as thoſe of the lion, 
but are more ſhort ; the heighth of the legs in the 
tiger, as has already been intimated, bearing no 
proportion to the great length of the body. 


Thus that terrible velocity which-Pliny mentions, 


and which the very word tiger ſeems to imply,“ 
ought not to be underſtood of the ordinary motions; 
of the pace, noreven of the celerity of the ſteps of 
this animal in a_continued courſe. It 1s evident, 
that, as his legs are ſhort, he can neither walk nor 
run fo faſt as animals which have them proportiona- 
bly more long. But it may with great propriety 


» Tigris vocabulum oft linguæ Armenia, nam ibi et ſagitta, et quad 
vehement imum flumen, dicitur tigris. Varro, de lingua latina.— 


Perſe et Medi ſagittam tigium nuncupant. Gelner, Hift. Quadruſ, 


936. | 

d 1 «© The aſſertion of Pliny, that the velocity of this animal is 
6 terrible; is an error,“ fays Bontins, $* He rims, on the contrary, 
« very flowly; and for this reaſon it is, that he is more ſond of at- 
© tacking men than ſuch fleet animals as the ſtag, the wild boar, the 
„ buffalo, and the wild ox, none of which be offers to ſeize but by 
© ftratagem, After lying in ambuſh for them, he ſprings with impe⸗ 
1 tuous fury on their head; and with one ſtroke of his paws he levels 
1 


may be eaſily reconciled with the expreſfions of Pliny. 


Vol. II. 30 be 


the ſtrongeſt animals with the ground.“ —Theſe fads, it is plain, 
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be applied to the prodigious bounds which he is ca- 
pable of making without effort; for, if we ſuppoſe 
him to have in proportion the ſame ſtrength, the 
ſame agility, as the cat, which greatly reſembles 
him in conformation, and which, in the twinkling 
of an eye, will Igap ſeveral feet, we cannot help 
allowing that the bounds of the tiger, whoſe body is 
ten times more large, muſt be immenſe. It is not, 


therefore, the quickneſs of his running, but of his 


leaping, which Pliny intended to denote, and 
which, from the impoſſibility of evading it, renders 
this animal indeed ſtill more formidable. | 

The tiger is perhaps the only animal whoſe ſpirit 


is untameable. Neither force nor conſtraint, nei- 


ther violence nor flattery, can prevail in the leaſt on 
his ſtubborn nature. The careſſes of his keeper have 
no influence on his heart of iron; and time, inſtead 
of mollifying his diſpoſition, only ſerves to encreaſe 
his fierceneſs, and his malignity. The tiger ſnaps at 
the hand that feeds him, as well as that by which he 
is chaſtiſed ; every object he ſeems to confider as 
his proper prey, to devour as it were with a look; 
and, though confined by bars and chains, he yet 
ceaſes not to make fruitleſs efforts, as if to ſhew 
his malignity when incapable of exerting his 
force. KIT.” a2 

- To give a ſtill more complete idea of the ſtrength 
of this terrible creature, we ſhall quote a paflage 


from Father Tachard, WhO was an eye-witneſs of a 


combat of one tiger againſt two, and even three, 
elephants at Siam. For this purpoſe, the king or- 
dered a lofty palliſade to be built of bamboo cane, 
about an hundred feet ſquare; and in the midſt of 
this were three elephants appointed for combatin 

the tiger. Their heads and part of their trunks 
were covered with a kind of armour, like a maſk, 
which defended that part from the affaults of the 
fierce animal with which they were to engage. 


As 
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As ſoon, ſays this author, as we were arrived at 
the place, a tiger was brought forth from his den, 
of a ſize much larger than we had ever ſeen be- 
fore. He was not at firſt let looſe, but held with 
cords, ſo that one of the elephants approach- 
ing, gave him three or four blows, with his 
trunk, on the back, with ſuch force, that the ti- 
ger was for fome time ſtunned, and lay without 
motion, as if he had been dead. However, as 
ſoon as he was let looſe, and at full liberty, although 
the firſt blows had greatly abated his fury, he made 
at the elephant with a loud ſhriek, and aimed at 
ſeizing his trunk. But the elephant, wrinkling it 
up with great dexterity, received the tiger on his 
great teeth, and toſſed him up into the air. This 
10 diſeouraged the furious animal, that he no 
more ventured to approach the elephant, but 
made ſeveral circuits round the palliſade, often 
attempting to fly at the ſpectators. Shortly after, 
a ſecond, and then a third elephant were ſent 
againſt him, and they continued to ſttike him ſo 
terribly with their trunks, that he once more lay 
for dead; and they would certainty have killed 
him, had not a ſtop been put to the com- 
bat. | - I: 
From this aecount, we may readily judge of 
the . ſtrength, the fury, of this animal, Which, 
though reduced to captivity, and held by cords; 
though firſt diſabled, and ſet alone againſt three, 
yet yentured to continue the engagement, and eyen 
that againſt animals covered and protected from 
his rage, 
The tiger, of which Father Gouie “ has commu- 
nicated to the Academy of Sciences an anatomical 
| _ deſcription, 


* In Europe we are httle ry wa with tigers but thoſe whoſe 
fkini are variegated with round 


pots, In Tartary and in China, bows 
_ every 
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deſcription, compoſed by the Jeſuit-Fathers at 
| China, feems to belong to the true ſpecies, as docs 
| alſo that which the Portugueſe have diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Rayel Tiger. Dellon expreſsly ſays 
in his travels, that there is no country of India in 
which tigers ſo much abound as Malabar, that there 
the ſpecies are numerous, but that the largeſt of all 
1s that which the Portugueſe call the Royal Tiger, 
Which is very rare, and is as large as a horſe, | 
To all e then, the royal tiger is not of 
a ſpecies different from that of the real tiger. It is 
an animal of the Eaſt. Indies only, and, notwith- 
ſtanding what Briſſon, and ſome other naturaliſts 
bave ſaid to the contrary,. is au utter ' ſtranger at 
Brafil. I am even inclined. to think, that the real 
tiger is only to be found in Aſia, and in the more 
ſouthern inland parts of Africa; for, though the ge- 
nerality of trayellers Who have frequented the Atri- 
can coaſts, ſpeak indeed of tigers, and even inti- 
mate that they are very common there, yet it is 
Plain from the accounts they give themſelves of the 
animals which they characteriſe as ſuch, that, in- 
ſtead of being actual tigers, they are either leopards, 
or panthers, or ounces. 8 i 
Doctor Shaw ſays expreſsly, that, in the king- 
doms of Tunis and Algiers, the lion and the pan- 
ther hold the firſt rank among the beaſts of prey ; 
ut that, in thoſe parts of Barbary, the tiger is an 
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yer, the inhabitants know others whoſe. ſkins are marked with black 

reaks; and though in this reſpect alone they difter from each other, 
they are yet conhdered in thoſe countries as dittint ſpecies. Ihe 
ſtreaked tiger which the Jeſuits of China diſſected, and which, with 
four others, bad been flain-by the emperor in the field, weighed but 
two hundred and ſixty-five pounds. One of the number, however, 
weighed four hundred pounds. Of the tiger which was diſſected, one 
third of the ſtomach was full of worms; and yet it could not be ſaid 
that the animal had begun to putrefy. One perſon who happened to be 


preſent, obſerved, that he had witnefſed the ſame particularity in apo- 
ther ziger which had been opened at Macao, Hiflory of the Academy of 
Leienees, ear 3599, P. 54+ ks 
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animal unknown. This aſſertion has every appear- 
ance of being founded upon truth: they were In- 
dian and not African ambaſſadors who preſented 

Auguſtus, while he was at Samos, with the firſt ti- 
ger the Romans had ever ſeen; and it was alſo from 
the Indies that Heliogababulus ordered the tigers 
with which, in order to repreſent the god Bacchus, 
he propoſed that his car ſhould be drawn. 
The ſpecies of the tiger, then, has always -been 
much more rare, much leſs generally diffuſed, 
than that of the lion. Like the lioneſs, neverthe- 
lefs, the tigreſs produces four or five young ones at 
a birth, From her nature ſhe is fierce at all times; 
but when ſurrounded with her infant progeny, and 
in the ſmalleſt danger of loſing them, her rage, her 
fury, becomes extravagant, To oppoſe the daring 
invaders of her den, ſhe braves every danger. On 
ſuch occaſions, ſhe purſucs the ſpoiler with an en- 
mity the moſt inveterate; and he, contented to loſe 
à part, in order to ſave a part, is frequently obliged 
to drop one of her cubs, With this ſhe immedi- 
ately returns to her den, and again purſues him: he 
then drops another ; and, by the time ſhe has re- 
turned with that, he generally eſcapes witn the re- 
mainder. Sould her young be torn from her en- 
tirely, with hideous cries ſhe expreſſes her agovy, 
her deſpair, and follows the captor to the very town, 
or ſhip, in which he may have taken refuge, and 
dares him, as it were, to come forth, 

The tiger teſtifies his reſentment in the ſame man- 
ner with the lion: he moves the muſcles and ſkin of 
his face, ſhews his teeth, and ſhrieks in a moſt 
frightful manner. Of that ſhriek, nevertheleſs, the 
noue is very different from the note. which, on ſuch 
occaſions, the lion uſes. Some travellers inform 
us, that it rather reſembles the hoarſe croak of cer- 

tain large birds, than the loud roar of a fierce and po- 
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tent quadruped ; and the ancients ſeem to have ex- 
preſſed it not unaptly when they ſaid, 

Tigrides indamitæ rancant, rugiunt- que Leones. 
The ſkins of theſe animals are much eſteemed all 
over the eaſt, particularly in China; the Mandarines 
cover their ſeats of juſtice in the public places with 
them, and convert them into coverings for cuſhions 
in winter.“ In Europe, though ſeldom to be met 
with, they are yet of no great value; thoſe of the 
panther and leopard being held in much greater 
eſtimatian.. This, trifling as it is, is the only benefit 
we derive from this dreadful animal, of which 
many falſehoods have been reported; in the number 
of which are, that his ſweat is poiſonous, and the 
hair of his whiſkers more dangerous than an enve- 


nomed arrow. But the real miſchiefs he occaſions 
While living are ſufficient, without giving imaginary 
ones to the parts of his body when dead. Certain it 
is that the, Indians cat the fleſh of the tiger, and 
that they find it neither diſagreeable nor unwhole- 
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avoid an errroncous uſe of names, to prevent 
doubt, and baniſh ambiguity, I begin this article 


with obſerving, that in the Old Cantinent, that 
Part of it I mean which comprehends Afia and 
Africa, there are, beſide the animal of which we 


have now given the hiſtory, three other animals of 


* The tigers in the eaſtern. parts of Aſia are prodigiouſly large and 
"ative; their hair is generally red, with an intermixture of yel- 
low; they roar like the lion, and by thus roarmy only, they penetrate 
with. horror. Jide Voyages de Coreal,” Paris Edition, 1722, 
Vol. I. p. 173. > N 
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NATURAL HISTORY: 391 
the ſame kind, which, while they all differ from 
the tiger, are all different in themſelves. 

Theſe animals are, the panther, the ounce, and the 
leopard ; each of which has not only been miſtaken 
by naturaliſts for one of the other«two, but has been 
confounded with certain animals of the ſame kind 
that are found in America. At preſent we ſhall 
over-look thoſe ſpecies which have been indiſeri- 
minately called tigers, and panthers, and leopard, of 
the New World, in order to take a more accurate 
view of thoſe of the Old Continent, to prevent con- 
fuſion, and to bring into a more perſpicuous view 
the objects which immediately relate to our ſubject. 

Ihe firſt ſpecies of this kind which exiſts in the 
Old Continent is the large panther, which we ſhall 
ſimply call panther, which the Greeks diſtinguiſhed 
by. the name of parda!is, the ancient Latins, firſt by 
the name of panthera, afterwards by that of pardus, 
and the modern Latins, by the name of /eopardrs. 
The body oi this animal, when it has attained its full 
growth is five or fx feet in length from the tip of 
the noſe to the inſertion of the tail, which is above 
two feet long. Its ſkin is of a yellow hue more or 
leſs dark on the back and fides, and whitiſh under 
the belly; it is marked with black ſpots-annular, or 
in the form of beads; of theſe rings the generality 
have one or more ſpots in the center, of the ſame 
colour as the extremity of the ring ; ſome of them 
are oval, and others circular; and they are fre- 
quently above three inches in diameter. | | 

The ſecond ſpecies is the liitie panther of Oppian,* 
which the ancients have diſtinguiſhed by no parti- 
cular name, but which our modern travellers have 
called ounce, or onza, corruptedly from the name 
lynx, or laux. To this animal we ſhall preſerve- 
the name of ounce, which, as it has in fact ſome 


* Oppianus, de venaiione, lib. III. 
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affinity to the lynx, ſeems-to. be, properly applied. 
It is much ſmaller than the panther; its body, 
which is nearly of the fize of the lynx, being but 

about three feet and a half in length. Its hair, as 
alfo its tail, are longer than thoſe. of the panther. 
The latter Frequently - meaſures above three feet; 
though the body of this animal is in all at leaſt 2 
third leſs than- ts of the panther, whoſe. tail does 
not meaſure more than two feet, gor two and a half 
at moſt, The hair of the ounce is. of à whitiſh, grey 
upon the back and fides, and of a grey. ſtill more 
white under the belly; whereas the back and ſides of 
the panther are always of a yellow more or leſs deep. 
In both, however, the ſpots are nearly of the ſame 


ferm, and of the ſame ſize. 


The third ſpecies is unnoticed by the ancients, as 
it belongs to Senegal, to Guinea, and te other 
ſouthern countries which they had not diſcovered. 
This animal we ſhall call Jeopard ; a name which has 


been improperly applied to the large panther, but 


which, following the example of the generality. of 


travellers, we ſhall never uſe unleſs to denote the 
above - mentioned animal of Senegal. It is ſome- 
what larger than the ounce, but conſiderably ſmaller 
than the panther, being only four feet in length. 
The tail meaſures two feet or two feet and a half. 
On the back and fides the hair is of a yellow colour 
more or leſs deep; under the belly it is whitiſh ; the 
ſpots are annular, but ſmaller, and leſs regularly 
Weed. . 

As each of theſe animals is different: from che 
other, ſo each forms a ſeparate ſpecies. Our fur- 
riers call the ſkins of the firſt ſpecies pantlier: ins; a 
name which, as it is eſtabliſhed by uſe, we ſhall not 


change: tho of the ſecond ſpecies they call Afri- 


can tiger: ſtins, which, being an equivocal name, we 
have ſet aſide, and adopted that of ounce : laſtly, 
they improperly call tiger ins, the ſkins of the _ 

ma 
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mal to which we have here given the denomination 
Ne RG 16 et 411 
Oppian knew our firſt and ſecond ſpecies, namely, 
the panther and the ounce. He it was who firſt ob- 
ſerved, that there are two ſpecies” of the panther, 
the one larger, the other ſmaller; and though alike 
as to the form of the body, the variety and diſpo- 
fition of the ſpots, yet different as to the length of 
the tail, which in the ſmall ſpecies is longer than 
in the large one. The Arabians have denoted the 
large panther by the name mer, and the ſmall one 
by the name phet or pbed. The latter of theſe ſeems 
to be a corruption of faadb, which is the name at 
prevent appropriated to this animal in Barbary. 
The faadh,” ſays Doctor Shaw, ** reſembles the 
«© leopard, * in being ſpotted like that animal. In 
„ other reſpects, however, they differ. The ſkin 
* of the faadh is more dark and more coarſe; its 
„ diſpoſition alſo is leſs fierce.” Befides, we learn 
from a paſſage of Albert, commented on by Geſner, 
that the phet or phed of the Arabians is called in the 
Italian, and ſome other languages of Europe, 
leunza, or lonSa. on nition 
Beyond a doubt is it, then, that the little panther 
of Oppian, the phet, or phed, of the Arabians, the 
faadh of Barbary, and the onza, or aunce, of the Eu- 
ropeans, are one and the fame animal. There is 
great likelihood alſo that it is the ſame animal with 
the pard, or parudt, of the ancients, and the panthera 
of Pliny ; fince he mentions, that its hair is white, 
whereas the hair of the large panther, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, is of a yellow colour more or leſs 
deep. It is highly probable, moreover, that the 
little panther Tas called fimply pard, or pardus, and 
that, in proceſs of time, the large panther obtained 


Fe animal which the author means, and ſhould have expreſſed, 
is the panther. | 5 
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= the name of leopard, or lecpardus, from a notion that 
it cas in itſelf of an inferior ſpecies, and that it had 
been agrandiſed by the aig of, and intermixture with, 
. ,thavof the ont as this, however, coutd be no- 
_ ming Doran: vogroungedt prezudice, I bhaye pre- 
feed che znoiem and primitive name of parther to 
the compound, and more navel name laopard, which 
I have applied to another animal, which has hitherto 

+ mad only-equirocat names. 
Thus che ounce differs fromthe panther in having 

/ a body tuch ſmaller, a tail much longer, hair longer 
alſo, and of a grey ot whittth colour; While the leo- 
pard 'Giffers from both in having a coat much more 
beautiful, of a lively aud brilliant yellow, though 
more or ſeſs darkened with fpots, more ſmall, and 

4 ally difpoſed in groups, as if each ſpot were 

formed of four ſpots utitec t. 1 8 

Pliny, and feteral other naturaliſts after him, have 
aid, that in che panther the chat of the female is 

_ "whiter chen chat of the male. This may poffibly be 
true of the ounce. No fach difference have we ever 
obſerved, however, in the panthers belonging to the 
 Tmcnagerte oel Verſailles; which have been defigned 
alive and if chere dbes exiſt any difference in the 
colou of the male and female of this ſpecies, it mult 
be a difference neither very permanent nor very ſen- 
ible. ' On comparing the {ſkins of theſe animals, we 
find many indeed in which the ſhades are more or 
leſs deep; a circumſtance, which, however, I ra- 

ther aſcnbe*to the difference of age than of ſex. 

The animals which have been deſcribed and diſ- 

Hered by the Academy bf Sciences, under the name 
"titers; und the animal deſeribed by Caius in Geſ- 
per, under the name of uncia, are of the ſame; ſpecies 
— as our leopard; and that of this circumſtance there 


is not a doubt, we ſhall plainly perceive by comparing 
the figure and defcription of the latter given here 
With the figure and defeription given by Caius, wo 
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by Perault, The latter ſay indeed, that the ani- 
mals deſcribed and diſſected by the Academy of Sei. 
ences, under the name of tigers, are not the ounce of 
Caius ; of which the only reafons, be aſoribes are; 
that the latter is ſmaller, and has not white on the 
under part of its body. Had M, Perrault compay 
red, | howeyer, the entire (deſcription of Caius wi 
the ſubjects he had before him, I am perſuaded. he 
would have acknowledged, that they differed in pe! 
reſpect whatever, from the ounce o Cajus. Ay 0 
the truth of this afſertion doubts might ſtill remain, 
J haye thought that it would be neceſſary to quote 
the eſſential part of this deſcription of Caius; 2 de- 
icription, which, though formed from a dead ani- 
mal, appears, however, to be very exact. — | 
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(Nie) © Uncia fera Eft ſeyiſima, canis villa- 

# tici magnitudine facie & aure Leonina: corpore, 
cauda, pede & ungue felis, aſpectu truci: dente 
tam robuſto & acuto, ut vel ligna dividat : ungne 
* ita poilet, ut eodem contra nitentes in adverſum, 
6 retjneat : colore per ſumma corporis palleſcentis 
* ochtæ, per ima cineris, aſperſo undique macula 
* nigra & frequenti, cauda reliquo corpore ali- 
quanto obſcuriori & grandiori macula. Auras 
0 jntus pallet fine nigro, forts nigricat fine pallore, 
% ſi unam flavam & obſcuram maculam e medio 
e eximas, -+ - Reliquum caput rorum eſt macu- 
4 loſum frequentiſſima macula. nigra, (ut & reli- 
„ quum en niſi ea parte que inter naſumi & 
F oculumeſt, qua nulle ſunt, niſi urinque duæ, & 
ce ece parV® : quemadmodum & ceteræ omnes in 
e extremis & imis partibus, reliquis ſunt minares : 
* macule1n ſummis quidem crurum, partihus & in 
'** cauda, nigriores ſunt & fingulares, per latera vero 
& compolite, quaſi fingule matulæ ex quatuor 1 
| ; i g ** 61 ran 
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358 NATURAL HISTORY. 
From the quotation, we ſhall be at a loſs conceive 
why. Mr. Perrault ſhould deſcribe the ounce of 


Caius as being much ſmaller than the tigers diſſected 


by the Academy of Sciences. Theſe tigers were 
but four feet long from the tip of the noſe to the in, 
ſertion of the tail : this is alſo the length of the leo- 


pard, which we are now deſeribing, and which be- 


yond.a doubt, is of the lame ſpecies with the tigers 
| of Mr. Perrault. 


Thus the tigers deſcribed by the Academy of 


| Kiences differed not 11 rf in ſize from the wncia 


of Caius to authoriſe Mr. Perrault, from that diffe- 
rence Kley, to e that they were of another 
e ſpecies. 
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& Ordo nullus eſt ; in FOE nifi i in labro ſuperieri, 
ce ubj ordines quingue ſunt. In primo & ſuperiori 
ec duæ diſcretæ: in ſecundo ſex conjunctæ, ut linea 
«c* effe videantur. Hi duo ordines liberi ſunt, nec 
e inter ſe commiſti. In tertio ordine octo con- 
ec junctæ ſunt, ſed cum quarto ubi finit commiſcen- 


die tur.. . . Naſus nigreſcit, linea per longitudi- 


e nem perque ſummam tantum ſuperficiem inducta 
e leniter; oculi glauci ſunt, ...,. vivit ex carne; 
cc famina mare credulior eſt & minor, utriuſque 
ce ſexus una ad nos ex Mauritania eff advecta nave, 
'& Noſcuntur in Libya. Si quod illis cocundi ſtatum 


s tempus eſt, hic menſis junius eſt: nam hoc mas 


ce fæminam ſupervenit. .. +.» Ita animalia tam fe- 
4 rocia ſunt, ut cuſtos cum primo vellet de loco in 
ee locum movere, cogebatur fuſte in caput acto (ut 
0 alunt) ſemi-mortua reddere, , , . Quod ſeribunt 
C eſſe cane longius, id mihi non videtur : nam ſunt 
apud nos multi canes villatici, qui =, ere 


e quent: pecuario tamen & major eſt & ory 
tc ut & villatico humilior. - Caius apud Geßner, Fig, 


r Pag. 825 & 826 
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fpecies. The fecond. circumſtance in which they 
diſagree is, the colour of the hair upon the belly. 
| Perrault ſays, that it is white, Caius, that it is aſh» 
coloured, that is of a whitiſh hue, The two cha- 
racters, therefore, from which Mr. Perrault ſuppo- - 
ſed the tigers diſſected by the academyto be different 
from the ounce of Caius, ought to have led him to 
pronounce the contrary, eſpecially if, by attendin 
to it he had obſerved, that all the reſt of the de- 
ſcription corrEpohds entirely. On the whole, then, 
it appears, tizr ths tizers of the academy, the uncia 
of Caius, and'bfir leopard, are one and the ſame ani- 
mal; nor is it eaſy to diſcover on what grounds 
ſome of our naturaliſts have taken the tigers of Mr. 
Perrault for American animals, and confounded 
them with the jaguar. | 
Not more, at the fame time, are we certain, that 
the tigers of Mr. Perrault, the wncia of Caius, and our 
leopard are the fame animal, than that our panther 
is the panther of the ancients. Though different 
from it in ſize, it yet reſembles it in every other cha- 
racteriſtic; and, as we have already repeatedly ob- 
ſerved, it is not ſurpriſing, that an animal reared in a 
m-nagerie, ſhould be ſtinted in its growth, and re- 
main always under the dimenſions of Nature. B 
this difference of fize, I was myſelf long held in per- 
plexity and ſuſpenſe ; but after a long, and, I may 
add; the moſt ſcrupulous examination, after an exact 
and immediate compariſon of the large ſkins of the 
panther in the poſſeſſion of the furriers, with the 
{kin of our owt! panther, ray doubts were removed, 
and I clearly ſaw, that they were not different ani- 
mals. The panther which I now deſcribe, and two 
other animals of the fame ſpeeies, which were at the 
ſame time in the Royal menagerie, were brought 
'frora Barbary : the two firſt were preſented many 
years ago to the King of France by the Regency of 
| "* " * Algiers; 
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5 Algiers; and the third was purchaſed for his Ma- 


jeſty of a. je at the ſame place, 8 1 
li — neceſſary to obſerve, that neither 
of the three animals we are now deſeribing under the 


names of pani ber, aunce, and leopard, can be claſſed 


with the animal which naturaliſts have indicated by 
the name of pardys, or of lespardus. The ava of 
Linnæus, and the leopard of Briſſon, which appear 
to be the ſame animal, are denoted. by, the following 
expreſſions: Pardus, felis caudd elengatd, corporis mar 
cu is ſuperieribus or biculatis,. inferivribus,, irgatis, Syſt. 
Nat. Edit, x. p. 4-— The leopard, Frlis ex albo fla- 
uicant, maculis nigris inder ſo orbiculatis, in ventre len- 

Fe n. Animal, p, 272, ? 
This character of long ſpots upon the belly, or of 
ſpots lengthened into the form 5 rods upon the in- 


| ferior parts of the body, belongs neither to the pan- 


ther, nor to the ounce, nor to the leopard, which 
are the objects of our preſent conſideration. Ir ſeems, 
nevertheleſs, to belong to the panther of the an- 
cients; to the panthera, the pardalis, the pardus, the 
ler pardus of Geſner; to the pareus, the panthera, of 
Alpinus; to the panthera, varia, Africang of Pliny. 
Now TLagain repeat, what I have already aſſerted, 
that neither of the three animals which we are now 
deſcribing; though each is of a ſpecies different from 
the other, has the character of long. ſpots, or of 
ſpots in the form of rods on the inferior parts of he 
body; and at the ſame time, from the reſearches I 
have made, I am authoriſed to affirm, that theſe 
three ſpecies, and perhaps a fourth- one, of which 


we ſhall take occaſion. to ſpeak hereafter, and in 


which there is found, no more than, in .the former, 
the character of * ſpots upon the belly, are che 
only animals of the kind which exiſt either in Aſia or 


in Africa; and, therefore, that we cannot but hold 
as doubtful the character on which the deſcriptive 
expreſſions of theſe nomenclators are founded, Quite | 


the 
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the reverſe is it with theſe three animals, and per- 
haps with all others ef the ſame kind; for when 
thoſe not only of Africa, and of Aſia, but even of 
America, have long ſpots, or rather have ſtreaks, 
they are uſually upon the upper parts of the body, as 
the neck; or the back, and never upon the under 
n 5 A 
It is to be remarked alſo, that the animal, of 
which a defctiption is given in the third part of the 
c Memoires pour ſervir a L'Hiſtoite des Animaux, 
under the name of panthere, is an animal different 
from the panther, the ounce, and the leopard, which 
now engages our attention. The laſt obſervation we 
ſhall make on this head, is, that, in reading the au- 
cients, we muſt not confound” the panther with the 
panthera. The panther is the animal we are now. 
conſidering; the panther of the ſeholiaſts of Ho- 
mer, and of other claſhes, is a kind of timid wolf, 
which, as I ſhall explain when we come to the hi- 
ſtory of that animal, I conceive to be the jackall. 
Befides, the word pardalisãs the ancient Greek name 
for panther, and was given indiſcriminately to the 
male and to the female. The word pardus is leſs 
ancient; Lucan and Pliny being the firſt who uſed 
it: that of leopardus is the moſt modern of all; 
and, as to the name even of panthera, it is a word 
which the ancient Latins derived from the Greek, 

butzwhich the Greeks themſelves never employed. 
After having, to the atmoſt of our ability, diſſi- 
pated the cloud under which our nomenclators 
ſeem to have ſtudied, as it were, to obſcure the 
works of Nature; after having expoſed, as an addi- 
tional preventative of all ambiguity, the exact figures 
of the three animals now under our conſideration, 
let us proceed to the particulars which immediately 
relate to them reſpectively. ä 
Of the panther which I had an opportunity to 
examine alive, the appearance was "fierce, the eye 
was 


.* 
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* 


was teſtleſs, the countenance was cruel, the motions 


were precipitate, and the cry reſemb led that of a dog 


enraged; Than that of an enraged dog its voice was 


even more Rrong, more harth ; its tongue was un- 
Jeemly, and exceedingly- red; its teeth were ſtrong; 


and pointed; its claws were ſharp and hard; its 
ſein was beautiful, of a hue more or lefs yellow, 
interſperſed with black ſpots of an annular form; its 
hair was ſhort; its tail was marked with large black 
ſpots at the inſertion, and with black and white 
ringlets toward the extremity, | 

The panther is of the ſize and make of a maſtiff 
of a vigorous race, but with ſhorter limbs. All our 
travellers. confirm the teſtimonies of the ancients 
with reſpe& to the large, and the little panther; 
that is, with reſpect to our panther and our ounce. 
It appears, that it exiſts now, as in the days of Op- 


pian, in that part of Africa which extends along the 


Mediterranean / ſea, and in the parts of Afia which 
were known to the ancients. Of two ſpecies of pan- 
thers the larger has been called panther, or leopard, 


andthe ſmaller, gwnce, by the generality of travel- 


lers. By theſe it is univerſally allowed, that the 
ounce is eaſily tamed, is trained to the chace,®* and 
is employed in this ſervice in Perſia, and in ſeveral 

other 


* The Perſians have a tertain beaſt called ounce, which has a kin 
ſpotted like the tiger, but which, like that animal, is very mild and 
very tame. A gentleman, for example, carries it with him on horſe- 
back; and, on perceiving the gazelle, he diſmounts the ounce, which 
is ſo nimble, that, with three bounds it generally ſeizes the animal by 


the throat, though it runs with incredible ſpeed. The gazelle is a kind 


of little roe buck in which the country abounds, When once in the 
ower of the ounce, with its ſharp teeth it diſpatches it in an mitant, 
Bor if by chance it miſſes its aim, and the gazelle has the good fortune 
to eſcape, it remains upon the ſpot, with every indication of ame and 
confunon; and, on ſuch occaſions even a child may take it withont any 
danger of being annoyed, or even oppoſed. Taverner's Travels. 
In the grand chaces they uſe fierce animals, as lions, leopards, tigers, 
panthers, and ounces. Thete they train up to the chace ; and for the 


laiter the Perſian name is youzze, This youzne is an animal . 
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other provinces of Aſia; that there are ounces ſo 
ſmall as to be conveyed along by a horſeman on the 
hind part of his faddle, and fo mild as to allow 
themſelves to be handled and careſſed. So 
The panther appears to be of a nature more 
fierce, and more ftubborn. When in the power of 
man, and even 1n his gentleſt moments, he ſeems 
to be rather an animal tamed than an animal ſub: 
dued. Never does he entirely loſe the ferocity of 
his diſpoſition ; and, in order to train him to the 
chace,* much care and precaution are neceſſary. 
When he is to be employed in this exerciſe, he is 
ſhut up in a cage, and carried about in one of the 


to the human ſpecies, Huntſmen frequently carry it with them on 
horſe-back, with its eyes covered with a bandage, which, on the a 
proach of any wild animal, they remove, and let. the animal looſe. Oa 
perceiving its prey, it gives a ſhriek, darts forward with large bounds, 
falls upon the victim of its fury, and levels it with the ground. If, 
afier a few leaps, it is diſappointed of its aim, it uſually remains upon 
the ſpot diſheartened; and, in order to reſtore it to good humonr, it 
muſt be carefled and fondled. With ſuch cunning do ſome of theſe 
animals hunt their prey, that they often crawl upon their belly alon 
hedges and buſhes till it is properly within its reach. ee Chardin's 
Travels in Perſia, &c.' _ | | 

On diſcovering. a few gazelles, care is taken that the leopard, 
which till then is kept chained, ſhall perceive them, This animal 
does not, as might be imagined, fly diceMly at them. Wich much 
cunning and artifice he advances in an oblique dire&ion, concealing 
himſelf, and creeping all the while, in order that he may overtake and 
ſurpriſe them unaware, When ſenſible that they ate within his reach, 
he darts forward to the firſt that preſents itſelf, ſtrangles it, and gluts 
himſelf with its blood, its heart, ind irs liver ; but if it happens, as 
not unoften indeed it does happen, that the gazelles elude all his ſtra«_ 
tagems and-difappoint his hopes, conſcious of bis difgtace, he remains 
fixed to one ſpot. In vain, therefore, would the leopard pretend tu 
take ſuch animals: by open purſuit,. as they run not only with much 
more ſwiftneſs, but for a-much greater. Jength.of time When 4bus 
baffled, and diſappointed of his prey, the maſter or keeper mildly ad- 
vances to him, fondles him, and gives bim a few. mars of fleſh; and, 
while thus amuſing him, he takes an ace to bhled- fold him, 
chain him, and replace him vpon the vehicle. — This information we 
obtain from the work, entitled“ Voyage de Bernier dans le Mogol.” 
It is evident, mat the author ſpeaks. of the large panther, much Jeſs - 
care and precaution being requikte with. the ounce. Poll NT: : 
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little vehicles of the country. - On the firſt appear- 
ance of prey for him, he is let looſe from his priſon; 
and after three or tour bounds, he generally over- 
takes it. In this caſe he inſtantly diſpatches it; 
but, if diſappointed of his booty, he becomes furi- 
ous, and ſometimes flies at bis keeper or maſter, 
who, in order to prevent this dangerous conſe— 
© quence, uſually carries with him ſome meat, or a 
hving animal, as a lamb or a kid, with which he 
appeaſes his fury, and attones for his diſappoint- 
ment. | 
The ſpecies of the ounce ſeems to be more nume- 
rous, as well as more generally diffuſed, than that 
of the panther. In "= — in Arabia, and an all 
the ſouthern parts of Aſia, Egypt perhaps excepted,* 
it is very common, Even in China, it is not un- 
known ; and there it is diſtinguithed by the name ot 
hinen-pas.F | 
The reaſon that the ounce is employed for the 
chace, in the hot climates of Aſia, is, that there the 
dog is an animal rarely to be found, not to be found 
at all indeed unleſs introduced from other parts ; and 
then it not only loſes its voice, but its inſtinct. }F Be- 
fides, the panther, the ounce, and the leopard, are 
alike remarkable for bearing an infuperable antipa- 


Maſeriet, in his Deſcription of Egypt, printed at the Hague, in 
the year 1740, affirms, that, in Egypt, there are neiiher lions, nor 
tigers, nor leopards.— See Vol. II. of that Work, p. 125. 


+ * Hinen-pao,” ſays Thevenot in his account of China, „“ is a 
4 kind of leopard or panther which is found in the province of Pekin. 


«< lt is an animal leſs fierce than the common tiger, and is held in great 
« eltimation by the Chineſe.” 


t As the Moors at Surat, and on the coatts of Malabar, have no 
dogs for hunting the gazelles and the fallow-deer, they endeavour to 
 fypply this deficiency by the means of leopards, which have been 
famed, and trained to the chace. Thefe animals ſeize their prey 
with great dexterity, and, when ſeized, they will not, unle(s compell-d 
to it, quit their bold. Voyage de jean Avington.” Printed at 
Paris, 1725, Vel. I. p. 278. 
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thy to dogs; them they ſeem to hunt for, and to at- 
tack, * in preference to all other animals. 

In Europe, our ſporting-dogs have no enemy but 
the wolf; — in a country full of tigers, of lions, of 
panthers, of leopards, and of ounces, which are all 
more ſtrong and more cruel than the wolf, to offer 
to keep dogs would be in vain. As the ſmell of the 
ounce is interior to that of the dog, fo in huating 
he is guided ſolely by the eye. With ſuch alertneſs, 
ſuch vigour, does he bound, that a ditch or a- wall 
of ſeveral feet is no obſtruction to his carcer. In 
purſuit of his prey he often climbs trees; and this 
methed is often adopted alſo both by the panther and 
the leopard. 5 

The leopard bas the ſame manners, the ſame diſ- 
poſition, as the panther. In no part does this ani- 
mal appear to have been tamed like the ounce; nor 
do the Negroes of Senegal and Guinea, where it 
greatly abounds, ever employ it for the purpoſes of 
the chace, It is generally larger than the ounce, 
and ſmaller than the panther ; and its tail, though 
ſhorter than that of the ounce, is yet two feet, or 
two feet and a halt in length. | 

This 


„ The leopards,” ſays le Maire, “ are deadly enemies to dogs, 
« and of thoſe creatures they devour every individual they meet. 


+ The leopard of Guinea is uſually in height and magnitude equal 
to a large butcher's dog. Fierce, favage, and incapable of being 
ramed, he attacks all ſorts of animals; nor is man him{clt exempted 
from his fury. In this circumſtance, unleſs they re provoked by an 
excels of hunger, he differs even from the lions and the tigers of this 
coaſt. He has ſomething in him of the lion, and ſomething of the 
large wild cat; his kin is of a greyith hae, and diverſified all over with 
round {pots more or leſs black; he has a head moderately large, a 
ſhort ſnout, a mouth capacious, and amply furniſhed with teeth. His 
tongue is leſs rough than that of the lion. His eyes are lively, and 
continually in motion; his aſpe& is cruel, and expreſhve of nothing 
but miſchief. His ears are round, ſhort, and always ſtraight; his 
neck is thick and ſhort, bis thighs aze thick, his feet are large; 
the fore ones have five toes, the hind ones have four toes, and both 
are armed with claws ſtrong and pointed. He cloſes them like the fhu- 
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This leopard of Senegal and Guinea, to which we 
have particularly appropriated the name of leopard, 
is probably the animal which, at Congo, is called 


engoi. It is alſo, perhaps, the antamba of Madagaſ- 


car.“ Theſe names I quote from a perſuaſion, that 
an acquaintance with the denominations of animals 
in the countries which they inhabit, is a conſide- 
rable aſſiſtance toward the knowledge of animals 
themſelves. 

The ſpecies of the leopard ſeems to be ſubject to 
more varieties than that of the panther. I have ſeen 
many leopard-ſkins, each of which differed from the 
other, not only in the colour of the hair itſelf, but 
in the colour of the ſpots. Theſe ſpots. are always 
much ſmaller than thoſe of the panther and the 
ounce, In all the ſkins of the leopard, the ſpots 
are nearly of the ſame fize ; and when any difference 
is found, it confiſts in their being leſs ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed in ſome than in others. In being more or 
leſs yellow alſo confifts the only difference in the hair 
itſelf ; but as all theſe ſkins are nearly of the ſame 
ſize, both in the body and the tail, it is highly proba- 
ble that they belong to the ſame ſpecies of animal. 


gers of the hand, and tears his prey with his claws as well as with his 
reeth. Though he is exceedingly. carnivorous, and devours great 
quantities of food, he is always, nevertheleſs, thin.“ He is very prolific ; 
but having for his enemy the tiger, who is more ſtrong and more alert, 
1han himſelf, great numbers of his ſpecies ae deſtroyed by that ani- 
mal. The Negroes take the tiger, the leopard, and the lion, in deep 
titches covered over with a few reeds, or ſmall fticks, and a little earth, 
on which, as a bait, they put ſome dead animal, © Voyages de 
„ Deſmarchais, Vol. I. p. 202.— The tiger of Senegal is more furious 
than the lion, and attacks indiſcriminately both men and beaſts. The 
Negroes kill him, tor the fake of his (kin, with their zagayes and their 
arrows. While he has a ſpark of life remaining, he continues to de- 
tend himſelf, and not unoften does he come off vict oricus. Voyage 
* de le Maire, p. 99. 


* 


®* The antamba of Madagaſcar, according to Flacourt, is a beaſt us 
large as a dog. It has a ound head, and, in the opinion of the Ne- 
grocs, it bears a reſemblance to the leopard. It devours! both men ard 
cattle, and is only to be found in the moſt unfequented parts of the 
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The panther, the ounce, and the leopard, are 
found only in Africa, and in the hotteſt climates of 
Aſia; they have never been diffuſed over the cold, 
nor even over the temperate, regions of the North. 
Ariſtotle ſpeaks of the panther as being an animal of 
Africa, and of Aſia; and in expreſs terms he ſays, 
that there are none in Europe. Impoſſible is it, 
therefore, that theſe animals which are confined, as 
it were, to the torrid zone of the Old Continent, 
ſhould have found a paflage to the New World by 
any northern land : and we ſhall preſently find, by 
the deſcription which will be given of the animals of 
this kind which are met with in America, that they 
are of different ſpecies, and ought. not to be con- 
founded with thoſe of Africa, and of Aſia; an error 
of which the generality of nomenclators have been 

ilty. 

” Theſe animals in general delight in thick foreſts, 
and often frequent the borders of rivers, and the 
environs of ſolitary habitations. Animals, tame as 
well as wild, are their prey ; men they ſeldom attack, 
even when provoked to it. They eaſily climb trees 
in purſuit of wild cats and other animals which take 
to theſe for ſhelter from their fury. Though they 
live ſolely by prey, and are uſually very meager, 
travellers, nevertheleſs, pretend that their fleſh is 
not unpalatable, The Indians and Negroes are fond 
of it; but indeed they are ſtill more ſo of that of 
dogs, which they confider as a peculiar dainty, 
With reſpect to their ſkins, they are all valuable, 
and make excellent furs, The moſt beautiful and 
the moſt coſtly of all is that of the leopard; and 


one of theſe ſkins is not wnoften ſold for eight 
or nine guineas, 


The 
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te JAGUAR. 


N Jaguar reſembles the ounce in fize, and for 
the moſt part in the form of the ſpots with 
which his ſkin is diverſified. In diſpoſition he alſo 
reſembles him. He is leſs terrible, leſs ferocious, 
than the panther and the leopard. The ground of 
his colour, like that of the latter, is a bright yellow, 
and not grey like that of the ounce. His tail is 
ſhorter than that of either of thoſe animals; his hair 
is longer chan the panther's hair, but ſhorter than 
that of the ounce; it is frizled while he is young, 
but ſmooth and ſtraight when he attains his full 
growth. 

I never ſaw this animal alive, but I had one ſent 
to me entire, and preſerved in ſpirits ; and it is from 
this ſubject that I have taken my deſign and deſcrip- 
tion. The jaguar J allude to was taken when it was 
very little, and brought up in the houſe till it was 
two years old, when it was killed, in order to be 
ſent to me. It had not yet acquired its full growth; 
it was, however, evident, from a ſlight inſpection, 
that its full ſize would have hardly equalled that of a 
dog of an ordinary bigneſs. It is, nevertheleſs, an 
animal the moſt formidable, the moſt cruel ; it is, 
in a word, the tiger of the New World, in which 
Nature ſeems to have diminiſhed all the genera of 
quadruped animals. | | 

The jaguar lives by prey like the tiger; but a 
lighted brand will put him to flight, will deprive 
him of all courage, all vivacity ; and on ſuch occa- 
fions, eſpecially if already ſatiated, one dog alone 
is ſufficient to give him chace. He ſeems in all 
things to partake of the indolence arifing from the 
nature of the climate; nor does he diſcover any acti- 
vity or alertneſs, unleſs when preſſed by hunger, 
The ſavages, by nature cowardly, dread his ap- 

' proach 
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proach. They pretend, that he has a particular 
propenfity to deſtroy them; inſomuch, that if he 
finds ſome Indians aſleep among a number of Euro- 
peans, he will paſs by the latter and ſeize only the 
former. The fame thing has been aſſerted of the 
leopard; they tell us, that he prefers black men to 
white, that he ſeems to ſcent them out, and that he 
can diſtinguiſh them as well by night as by day. 
Almoſt all the authors who have written. the 
. Hiſtory of the New World, have made mention of 
this animal; ſome under the name of tiger, or leo- 
pard, others under the names which it bears at-Bra- 
fil, Mexico, &c. The firſt who have given a parti- 
cular deſcription of it are, Piſo and Marcgravius. 
Theſe authors have denominated it jaguara, inſtead 
of janouara, which is its proper name in the Braſilian 
dialect, They alſo ſpeak of another animal of the 
ſame genus, and . indeed of the ſame ſpecies, 
under the name of jaguare!. We have diſtinguiſhed 
it from the jaguar in our enumeration, in imitation 
of theſe two authors, as there 1s a probability that 
it is an animal of a different ſpecies. Whether they 
are in reality two diſtinct ſpecies, however, or only 
varieties of the ſame ſpecies, I cannot poſitively 
affirm, having never ſeen but one of the two kinds. 
Piſo and Maregravius ſay, that the jaguaret dif- 
fers trom the jaguar in that its hair is ſhort, more 
glofly, and of a very different colour, being black, 
and interſperſed with ſpots ſtill blacker. Bom the 
fimilitude, nevertheleſs, in the form of the body, 
the diſpoſition and habits, there is reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that it is only a variety of the ſame ſpecies, and 
the rather as it is obſervable, from the teſtimony of 
Piſo himſelf, that the ground of the colour of the 
Jaguar, as well as of the ſpots with which he is 
marked is found to vary even in the individuals 
of the ſame ſpecies. He ſays, that ſome are marked 
with black, and others with red or yellowiſh _ 
1c 
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With regard to the whole of this difference of 
colour; that is, of white, grey, yellow, or black, 
it is no more than what we find among many other 
ſpecies of animals ; as there are black wolves, black 
oxes, black ſquirrels, &c. If theſe variations are 
not indeed ſo common among wild animals as among 
tame ones, it is only becauſe there are fewer acci- 
dents which tend to produce them in the former. 
Their lives being more uniform, their food not fo 
often changed, and their freedom leſs reſtrained, 
their nature muſt neceffarily be more permanent, 
that is, leſs ſubject to thoſe changes and varia- 
tions, which we ſhould indeed regard as merely 
accidental, when they happen only in the colour 
of the ſkin. 

The jaguar is found in Brafil, in Paraguay, in 
Tucumam, in Guiana, in the country of the Ama- 
zons, in Mexico, and in all parts of South of Ame- 
rica. At the ſame time, it is to be obſerved, that in 
Cayenne this animal is more ſcarce than the couguar, 
which they denominate red tiger; and that the jaguar 
is not ſo common in Brafil, which appears to be its 
native climate, as it formerly was. A price has 
been ſet upon their head, ſo that being deſtroyed 
wherever they are found, they have entirely with- 
drawn themſelves from the coaſts to the inland coun- 
try. The jaguaret appears to have been always 
more rare, or at leaſt this creature has always inha- 
bited ſueh places as are more diſtant from the haunts 
of men; and the few travellers who have mentioned 
it, have only drawn their accounts from thoſe of 
Marcgravius and Pio. | 
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N COUGAR. 


P'S couguar is equal in length, but inferior in 

thickneſs, to the jaguar. He has a ſmall head, 
a long tail, ſhort hair, which is nearly of one entire 
colour, namely, a lively red, intermixed with a few 
blackiſh tints, particularly on the upper part of the 
back. He is neither marked with long ſtripes, like 
the tiger, nor with round and full ſpots, like the 
leopard, nor with annular ſpots, like rhe panther 
and the ounce, His chin is whitiſh, as are alſo his 
neck, and- all the inferior parts of his body. 
Though leſs ſtrong than the jaguar, he is yet to the 
full as fierce, and perhaps more cruel. He appears 
to be yet more greedy of prey ; nor, when once 
ſeized, does he ever offer to relinquiſh it till he has 
fully glutted his appetite, and his blood-thirſty 
fury. | 

This animal is not uncommon in Guiana.  For- 
merly couguars were known to ſwim over in num- 
bers to the iſland of Cayenne, in order to attack and 
devour the flocks ; inſomuch, that they were conft- 
dered at firſt as a ſcourge to the colony. By degrees, 
however, the ſettlers leſſened their number, and at 
length they completely drove thoſe that remained 
far from their habitations. They are to be found in 
Brafil, in Paraguay, and in the country of the Ama- 
Zons : and there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe that the 
animal deſcribed by ſome authors under the name 
of the ocorome, in the country of the Moxes in Peru, 
is the ſame with the couguar, as well as that in the 
country of the Iroqueſe, which has been confidered 
as a tiger, though it is neither ſtriped like that ani- 
mal, nor ſpotted like the panther. 

The couguar, by the agility of his body and the 
length of his legs, ſeems calculated to run, and to 
climb trees better than the jaguar. They are both 
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equally remarkable for flath and cowardlineſs when 
once glutted with prey; and ſeldom are they 
known to attack men, unleſs when they find them 
alleep. When there is a neceſſity for paſſing 
the night, or for halting in the woods; tolight a fire is 
the only precaution requiſite to preventtheirapproach. 
They delight in the lofty ſhades of foreſts, where they 
hide themſelves in the covert of ſome thick tree, 
in order to dart forth on ſuch animals as paſs 
by. Though they live only upon prey, and quench 
their thirſt more often with blood than with water, 
yet it has been ſaid by ſome, that their fleſh 1s ex- 
ceedingly palatable, Piſo ſays expreſsly, that it is 
as good as veal ; and Charlevoix and others have 
compared it to mutton. It is hardly credible, how- 
ever, from the above circumſtances, that it can be 
well-taſted ; and therefore I prefer the teſtimony of 
Deſmarchais, who intimates, that the beft thin 

about this animal is his ſkin, with which they make 
houſings for horſes, and that its Neſh is of no value, 
being generally lean, and of a diſagrecable flavour. 


The LYNX, or LUPUS-CERVARIUS. 


HE gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences 
bave given us a very accurate deſcription of 
the lynx, or lupus: cervarius, and have diſcufled, with 
equal ingenuity and erudition, all the circum ances, 
all the names, which are rclated of this animal in 
the writings of the ancients. They have ſhewn, that 
the lynx of lian is the very animal which they 
have diſſected, and deſcribed under the name of 
loup-cervier (or, as we now render it, lupus cer varius) 
and have juſtly cenſured ſuch as have taken 1t for 
the thos of Ariſtotle. 
The diſcuſhon to which I here allude, and by 
which ſo much honour is done to this illuſtrious, 
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body, is enriched with obſervations and reflections 
equally intereſting and pertinent. The deſcription 
of this animal is, upon the whole, the beſt that is 
to be found in the work. We can hardly even 
blame them for not having, after proof brought that 
this animal is the hu of Ahan, and not the th:s of 
Ariſtotle, preſerved its true name lynx, and for 
having given the ſame name in French which Gaza 
gave in Latin to the hs of Ariſtotle. Gaza was 
indeed the firſt who, in tranſlating Ariſtotle's Hi- 
ſtory of Animals, rendered the word is by that of 
lupus-cervarius. They ought, however, to have 
mentioned, that by the name of /oup-cervier, they 
neither meant the lapus. cer var ius Gaza, nor the 
this of Ariflotle, but the /upus-cervarius, or the chaus 
of Pliny. 

It alfo appears to me, that, after having with 
great propriety intimated, after the example of 
Oppian, that there are two ſpecies or races of the 
lupus- cer varius, the one larger than the other, which 
chaces and attacks the ſtag and the fallow-deer, the 
other of a ſmaller ſize, which feldom chaces any other 
ercature but the hare, they have confounded toge- 
ther two ſpecies which are in reality different from 
each other; namely, the ſpotted lynx, which is 
commonly found in the northern countries, and the 
lynx of the Levant or Barbary, of which the ſkin is 
ſpotleſs, and of an uniform colour. I have ſeen 
theſe two animals alive, and I found them cloſely 
to reſemble each other in many particulars. Both 
have a long ſtripe of black hair at the extremity of 
the ear. This very circumitance, by which Alian 
firſt diftinguiſhed the lynx, belongs, in fact, to theſe 
animals only; and perhaps it was this circum- 
ſtance that determined the Academy to conſider them 
as being of one and the ſame ſpecies. But, inde- 
pendently of the difference of colour, and the ſpots 
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upon the hair, we ſhall find, that in all-likelihood. 
they are two animals of different ſpecies. _ | 
Klein ſays, that the moſt beautiful lynx belongs 
to Africa, to Afia in general, and to Perſia in par- 
ticular ; that he had ſeen one at Dreſden, which 
came from Africa, which was very much ſpotted, 
and which, from the length of its legs appeared to 
be of confiderable heighth ; that thoſe of Europe, 
and eſpecially ſuch as came from Pruſſia, and from 
the other northern countries, are leſs pleafing to the 
eye; that their colour is little, if at all, inclined to 
white; that it is rather of a reddiſh hue, with ſpots 
confuſed and huddled together (maculis confluentie 
bus, . &c.) 
Without abſolutely denying what M. Klein has 
advanced, I muſt declare I could never learn from 
any other authority, that the lynx is an inhabitant of 
the hot climates of Afia, and of Africa. Kolbe is 
the only writer who mentions that this animal is 
common at the Cape of Good Hope, and that it 
perfectly reſembles the lynx of Brandenburgh, in 
Germany ; but I have diſcovered ſo many other 
miſtakes in the writings of this author, that I never 
give much credit to his teſtimony when I find it 
unſupported by that of other naturaliſts, Now all 
travellers mention their having ſcen the ſpotted 
Iynx, or lupus cervarias, in the north of Germany, in 
Lithuania, in Muſcovy, in Siberia, in Canada, and 
in all the other northern regions both of the Old and 
the New Continent. Not one, however, of thoſe 
whoſe accounts I have read, has mentioned his. ha- 
ving met with this creature in the hot climates of 
Afia and Africa, The lynx of the Levant, of Bar- 
bary, of Arabia, and of the other hot climates are, 
as I have intimated above, of a colour uniform and 
ſpotleſs. They cannot, therefore, be the ſame as 
thoſe mentioned by Klein, which, by his own ac- 
count, are full of ſpots, nor as thoſe of Kolbe 
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which, he tells us, perfectly reſemble thoſe of Bran- 
denburgh. | 

It would be a difficult taſk to reconcile theſe teſti- 
monies with the information we have from other 
hands. The lynx is certainly an animal more com- 
monty found in cold than in temperate climates ; and 
it is at any rate very rare in hot ones. It was, in- 
deed, known to the Greeks and the Latins; a cir- 
cumſtance which does not, however, fuppoſe that 
it came from Africa, or from the ſouthern provinces 
of Aſia. Pliny, on the contrary, ſays, that the firſt 
which were ſeen in Rome were brought, in the time 
of Pompey, from Gaul. At preſent they are not 
ſeen in France, a few perhaps excepted belonging to 
the Alpine and Pyrenæn mountains. But the Ro- 
mans, under the name of Gaul, comprehended ſe- 
veral northern countries; and, beſides, it is an ac- 
knowledged truth, that modern France is by no 
means ſo cold as was formerly ancient Gaul. 

The moſt beautiful ſkins of the lynx are brought 
from Siberia, as belonging to the lupus- cer varius, and 
from Canada, as belonging to the felis-cervarius; 
becauſe being, like all other animals of the New 
Continent, ſmaller than thoſe of the Old World, 
they are compared to a wolf in ſize, in Europe, and 
to a wild cat, in Canada. 

What . ſeems to have deceived M. Klein, and 
what might ſtill. deceive leſs able writers, is, firſt, 
That the ancients have ſaid, that India furniſhed 
lynxes for the god Bacchus; ſecondly, That Pliny 
has placed lynxes in Athiopia, and has ſaid, that 
their hide and their claws were prepared at Carpathos, 
now Scarpanthe, or Zerpanto, an ifland ſituated between 
Rhodes and Candia, in the Mediterranean; . thirdly, 
That Geſner has allotted a particular article to the 
lynx of Afia or Africa, in which there is an extract of a 
letter from the Baron de Balicze “ You have not, 
indeed,” ſays he to Geſner, “ made mention in your 
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& Treatiſe of Animals, of the Indian or African lynx. 
& As Pliny has mentioned it, the authority of this 
great man has induced me to fend you a defign of 
& this animal, in order that you may include it in 
c your liſt... . The deſign was made at Con- 
« ſtantinople; it is very different from the Jupus- 
cervarius of. Germany, is much larger, and has 
« thorter and rougher hair, &c.“ Geiner, without 
making any reflections upon this letter, contents 
himſelf with giving the ſubſtance of it, and with in- 
timating, in a parentheſis, that the drawing of the 
animal had never come to his hands. 

That naturalifts may no longer fall into the ſame 
error, let it be obſerved, firſt, that -the poets and 
painters have repreſented the car of Bacchus as 
drawn by tigers, panthers, or lynxes, as caprice led 
them, or rather indeed, becauſe each of thete fierce 
and party-coloured animals was alike conſecrated 

to that god; fecondly, that it is the word lynx 
which, in the preſent inſtance, conſtitutes the whole 
ambiguity, fince it is evident by comparing what 
Pliny ſays in one place with what he ſays in two 
other places, that the animal which he calls lynx, 
and which, he fays, exiſts in Æthiopia, is by 
no means that which he called chaus, or lupus cerva- 
rius, which comes from the northern countries; “ 
that, moreover, it is by this very name improperiy 
applied, that the Baron Balicze was deceived, though 
he conſiders the Indian lynx as an animal different 
from the lachs of Germany, that is, from our lynx, 
or lupus cervarius, This Indian or African lynx, 
which he has deſcribed as much larger, and more 
full of ſpots, than our lupus-cervarius, is, in all pro- 
bability, nothing but a particular kind of panther. 


cc 


8 vide Plin. lib. VIII. cap. 19 Plin, lib, VIII. cap. 22.—Plin. 
lib, VIII. cap. 21. 
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However true or erroneous this laſt conjecture is 
may be, it appears that the hne, or lupus cervaries, 11 
at preſent in queſtion, is a ſtranger in the ſouthern | | 


—— 


countries, and is to be found only in the northern 
parts, either of the Old, or the New Continent, 
Olaus ſays, that it is common in the foreſts of the 
north of Europe; Olearius, in ſpeaking of Muſ- 
covy, advances the ſame thing; Roſinus Lin- 
tilius obſerves, that lynxes are common in Courland 
and all over Lithuania, and that thoſe of Caſſubia, 
a province of Pomerania, are very ſmall, and not fo 
much ſpotted as thoſe of Poland, and Lithuania; 
and laftly, Paul Jove confirms theſe teſtimonies by re- 

| marking, that the fineſt ſkins of the lupus cervarius 
come from Siberia, and that there 1s a great traffic 
carried on with them at Uſtwaga, a city about fix 
hundred miles from Moſcow. 

This animal, which, as we have ſhewn, chooſes 
to inhabit the cold, in preference to the temperate 
regions, appears to be of the number of quadrupeds 
which might have paſted from one continent to the 
other, through the regions of the North; and to 
this circumſtance it is probably owing, that we find 
it a tenant of the northern parts of America. Tra- 
vellers have deſcribed it with an accuracy which 
ought to preclude all miſtake; and befides, it is 
well-known that its ſkin forms an object of com- 
merce from America to Europe. The lupus cerva- 
rius of Canada is only, as we have already remark- 1 
ed, ſmaller and whiter than that of Europe; and to 
this difference it is owing that the former has been | i 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of felis cervarius, 1 
and that our nomenclators have conſidered them as 
animals of different ſpecies. 

Without pronouncing decifively upon this quef- 
tion, we ſhall only obſerve, that, to all appearance, 
the felis cervarius of Canada, and the lupus cerva- 
rius of Muſcovy, are of the ſame ſpecies ; firſt, be- 
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cauſe the difference of ſize is by no means confide- 
rable, fince it is almoſt the ſame relatiyely as that 
which ſubſiſts between the animals in general that 
are common to both continents ; and fince, while 
the wolf, the fox, &c. are ſmaller in America than 


they are in Europe, it may be expected to be the 


* 


monſters, the pr 


ſame with the lynx, or lupus cervarius; ſecondly, 
becauſe, even in the north of Europe, theſe animals 


are found to vary in fize; and authors make men- 


tion of two ſpecies, the one more large, and the 
other more ſmall; thirdly, becauſe, in fine, theſe 
animals, while they affect the fame climate, are 
of the ſame diſpofition,.the ſame figure, and differ 
from each other only in the fize of the body, and in a 
few trifling particularities of colour; circumſtances, 
which are not,” in my opinion, ſufficient to authoriſe 
our ſeparating them, and pronouncing them of two 
different ſpecies. — oak | 
The lynx, of which the ancients haye ſaid, that 
the ſight was ſo ſharp as to penetrate opaque bodies, 
and of which the urine was made to poſſeſs the mar- 
vellous property of hardening into a ſolid ſubſtance, 
a precious ſtone, called lapis lyncurius, is an animal 
which never exiſted, any more than all the pro- 
perties attributed to it, but in fable. To the true 
lynx this imaginary one has no affinity, but in name. 
We muſt not, therefore, as the generality of natura- 
liſts have hitherto done, attribute. to the former, 
which is areal being, the properties of this 1magi- 
nary one, the exiſtence of which, Pliny himſelf does 
not ſeem diſpoſed to believe, ſince he ſpeaks of it 
only as an extraordinary beaſt, and claſſes it with 
the ſphynx, bu and other prodigies, or 
uce of AÆthiopia. 


Our lynx poſſeſſes not the wonderful quality of 
ſeeing through walls; but it has bright eyes, a mild 
aſpect, and, upon the whole, an agreeable, a lively ap- 
pearance. Its urine produces not precious ſtones, 
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but, like the cat, an animal which it nearly reſem- 
bles, and of which it retains the manners, and even 
the cleanlineſs, it covers it over with earth. In no- 
thing does it reſemble the wolf, but in a kind of 
howl, which, as it reaches to a conſiderable di- 
ſtance, may have often deceived the hunters, and 
made them imagine they heard a real wolf. This 
circumſtance alone, perhaps, has been the cauſe of 
its having received the appellation of /upus, to which, 
in order to diſtinguiſh it from the real wolf, and be- 
cauſe it is fond of attacking the ſtag, the epithet of 
cervarius might have been added ” erwards. 

The lynx is not ſo big as the wolf, has ſhorter 
legs, and 1s generally about the fize of the fox, 
It differs from the panther and the ounce in the fol- 
lowing particulars : it has long hair, its marks or 
ſpots are of a colourleſs lively, and are badly diſpoſed : 
its ears are ſurmounted at the extremity by a ſtripe, 
or rather tuſt, of black hair; its tail, which 1s 
nuch more ſhort, is black at the tip; its eyes have 
a whitiſh caſt; and its countenance has ſomething in 
it more agreeable, and leſs ferocious. The ſkin of 
the male is more beautifully marked than that of the 
female. It does not walk or run like the wolf in a 
progreſſive motion, but leaps and bounds like the 
cat. It gains its ſole ſubſiſtence by devouring other 
animals; and theſe it will follow to the very tops 
of trees. Neither can the wild cat, nor the martin, 
nor the ermine, nor the ſquirrel, eſcape its purſuit, 
It alſo ſeizes birds, lies in wait for the ſtag, the roe- 
buck, and the hare, and with one bound often 


ſeizes them by the throat. When in pofſeſhon of 


its prey, it firſt ſucks the blood of the animal, and 
then lays open the head, in order to devour the 
brains. This done, itgenerally abandons the victim 
of its fury, goes in ſearch of freſh prey, and is 
ſeldom known to return to the former one; a cir— 
cumſtance which has given riſe to the vulgar re- 
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mark, that of all animals the lynx has the ſhorteſt 
memory. The ſkin of this animal changes its co- 
tour according to the ſeaſon and climate. In wins 
ter is in every reſpect better than it is in ſummer ; 
and its fleſh, like the fleſh of all beaſts of Prefs is 
not proper to cat, 


* 


The CARACAL,* or SY AGU SH. 


e the caracal reſembles the lynx in 
ſize, in the formation of the body, the aſ- 
pect of the head; and, though like that animal, it 
ſeems to have the peculiar, and almoſt ſingular cha- 
raCteriſtic of a ſtripe of black hair at the extremity 
of the ears; I do not ſcruple, neverthelefs, from 
their diſagreement in other reſpects, to treat of them 
as animals of different ſpecies. 

The caracal is not ſpotted like the lynx ; it has 
hair more rough and more ſhort ; its tail is larger, 
and of an uniform colour; its ſnout is more elonga- 
ted; in appearance it is leſs mild, and in diſpoſition | 
it is more fierce, The lynx is an inhabitant of the 
cold, or at moſt of the temperate regions; the cara- 
cal is only found in the hot countries; and it is as 
much from their difference in the articles of diſpo- 
ſition and climate that I have judged them to be of 
two different ſpecies, as from the inſpection and 
compariſon of the animals themſelves, of which I 
have ſeen both alive, and of which, as well as every 
other animal that has been given in the courſe of the 
preſent work, the deſigns are copicd from Nature. 

The caracal is common in Barbary, in Arabia, and 
in all thoſe countries which are inhabited by the 


This name we have derived from that by which it is known in 
Turkey, namely, the kaarah-kulak, or karacaulac. In Arabia, it is 
called gat el mallab. In Perſia. Aab puſh ; and theſe three names ſig- 
nify in each language, long ear'd ca, 


lion, 
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Hon, the panther, and the ounce; like them it de- 
pends on prey for its ſubſiſtence; but, unlike them, 
from its inferior ſize, its inferior ſtrength, to procure 
that prey, it has much difficulty. Hardly, indeed, 
has it aught to ſubſiſt on but what the more potent 
carnivorous animals are diſpoſed to leave for it. It 
keeps at a diſtance from the panther, becauſe that 
animal exerciles its cruelty even after he is ſatisfied 
with food ; but it follows the lion, who, when the 
immediate cravings of his appetite are gratifiedz is 
of a diſpoſition altogether unhoſtile. From the re- 
fuſe of what this noble animal has devoured, the 
caracal frequently enjoys a comfortable meal. 
Sometimes, even while the other is in ſearch of prey, 
depending on its agility in elimbing the trees, it ac- 
companies him to a certain diſtance, and, when 
{elf-preſervation ſeems to render it neceſſary, perch- 
ing itſelf aloft, it braves the fury of the lion, who 
cannot aſcend after it like the panther. For all theſe 


reaſons it is, that the caracal has been called 


the © lion's guide,” the © lion's provider;” and 
that the lion, whoſe ſmell is far from being acute, 


is faid to employ this animal to find out prey for 


him by its ſcent, of which, for its trouble, it enjoys 


the remains, whe! its eſter] is ſatisfied, 


The caracal is about the fize of a fox, but much 
more fierce, and more ſtrong, It has been known 
.to attack, tear in pieces, and deſtroy in a few mt- 
nutes, a large dog, who, fighting for his life, de- 
fended himſelf with all his ſtrength. It is very dif- 
ficult to tame this animal; yet, if taken when very 
young, and afterwards reared with care, it may be 
trained to the chace, to which it is by Nature in- 
clined, and in which it is ſure to ſucceed, provided 
it is not let looſe, but againſt ſuch animals as are 
its inferiors, and unable ta reſiſt it, Should it be 
a ſervice of danger, with every expreſſion of re- 
juctanec it declines it. In India they make uſe 5 
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this animal td take hares, rabbits, and even large 
birds, all of which it ſurpriſes, and ſcizes with fin- 
gular addreſs and feine. 


The HI A N A. 


i RISTOTLE has left us two intimations re- 
A ſpecting the hyæna, which alone might en- 

able us to diſtinguiſh it from every other ani- 
mal. The ſpecies, nevertheleſs, has been con- 
founded by travellers and naturaliſts, with four 
other animals, of which the ſpecies are not only all 
different in themſelves, but are all different from 
the ſpecies of the hyzna. Thoſe animals are; the 
Jackall, the glutton, the civet, and the baboon, 
which are all four carnivorous and fierce, like the 
hyæna, and which have a few particular affinities to 
that animal, 

To this laſt circumſtance ought, in all probabi- 
lity, to be attributed the error of which we now 
complain. The jackall inhabits the ſame countries, 
or nearly the fame, with the hyzna ; like the hyæna, 
it greatly reſembles the wolf in form ; and, like the 
former of theſe animals, it digs up graves, in order 
to devour their putrid contents. Theſe circum- 
ſtances alone have occaſioned the one to be miſtaken 
for the other. The glutton has the ſame voracity, 
the ſame appetite for corrupted fleſh, the ſame pro- 
penſity to difinter the dead; and though it belongs 
to a climate very different from that in which the 
hyæna is found, though in figure it is alſo widely 
different from that animal, yet, from this affinity of 
diſpoſition alone, authors have thought themſelves 
authoriſed to conſider them as belonging to one and 
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the ſame ſpecies. . The civet is a native of the ſame 


country with the hyæna, and, like that animal, it 
has a ſtreak of long hair, extended over the back 
lengthwiſe, as alſo a particular opening, or glandu- 


lar pouch; characteriſtics, which belong only to a, 
few animals, and which induced Bellon to ſuppoſe 
that the civet is nothing more than the hyzna of the 
ancients. As to the baboon, which, as it has hands. 


and feet like a human being, or an ape, reſem-, 


bles the hyæna ſtill leſs than the three other animals, 


it is ſolely from the reſemblance of their names, 


that they have been confounded together. The 
hyzna is called dubba in Barbary, according to 
Doctor Shaw; and the baboon is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of dabub, according to Marmol, and Leo 
the African. As, at the fame time, the baboon be- 
longs to the ſame climate, ſcratches up the earth as, 
and is nearly of the ſame form with, the hyena, 
theſe circumſtances of fimilarity originally deceived 
travellers, and afterward the naturaliſts who adopted 
the teſtimonies of thoſe travellers; nor have even 
thoſe who have with accuracy diſtinguiſhed the one 
animal from the other, omitted to retain the name 
dabuh, which is the ſame as that of baboon. 

From every circumſtance, then, it appears, that 
the hyæna is neither the deba of the Arabians, nor 
the jeſe, or ſeſef, of the Africans, as our naturaliſts 
affirm ; nor, any more than with the animals now 
mentioned, muſt it be confounded with the deeb of 
Barbary. 'But, in order to put a final ſtop to this 
confuſion of names, TI ſhall now give, in a few 
words, the ſubſtance of the enquiries I have made 
into the nature of thoſe animals. 


Ariſtotle gives two names to the hyæna. Com 


monly he calls it Hæna, and ſometimes glanus ; 
names, which, that they are applied to the ſame 
animal we may be aſſured by only comparing toge- 
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ther two paſſages of that author.* The ancient Las». 
tins retained the name na, and never adopted that 
of glanus; in the writings of the modern Latins, how- 
ever, we find the words ganus, or gannus, and belbus, 
employed as names for the hyæna. According to 
Rafis, the Arabians call the hyæna kabs, or zabs ; 
names that appear to be derived from the word 
zeeb, which, in the language of Arabia, is uſed to 
denominate the wolf. In Barbary, the hyzna bears 
the name of dubbah, as is obſervable from the ſhort 
deſcription given of this animal by Doctor Shaw. 
In the kingdoms of Tunis and Algiers,“ ſays 
this author, „the dubbah is nearly of the fize of 


es =. at. 


—ũ— 


* «© Hyæna colore lupi prope eſt, ſed hir- 
& ſutior, & juba per totum dorſum prædita eſt. 
uod autem de ea fertur, genitale fimul & maris 
«© & feminæ eamdem habere, commentitium eſt: 
ſed virile ſimiliter, atque in lupis, & canibus ha— 
* betur. Quod vero fæmineum eſſe videtur, ſub 
cauda poſitum eſt, figura fimile genitali famine, 
ce ſed fine ullo mcatu. Sub hoc meatus excremen- 
% torum eſt. Quin etiam femina hyzna preter 
% ſuum illud etiam ſimile, ut mas habet ſub cauda 
ſine ullo meatu, a quo excrementorum meatus 
eſt, atque ſub eo genitale verum continetur. Vul- 
vam etiam hyæna femina, ut ceteræ hujuſce modi 
« fæeminæ animantes habet. Sed raro hyæna 
fæmina capitur, jam inter undecim numero, 
unam tantum cepiſſe venator retulit quidam, 
Lib. VI. cap. xxxii.—Quam autem alli hyænam 
appellant, corpore non minore, quam lupus eſt, 
juba qua equus, ſed ſeta duriore, longioreque, & 
per totum dorſum porrecta. Molitur hæc inſi- 
dias homini, canes ctiam vomitienem hominis 
& imitando capit & ſepulchra effodit humane avida 
carnis, ac eruit. t. Aiſt. animal. /ib, VIII. 
% cap. v. 
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the wolf. . . Its neck is ſo exceedingly tiff; 
that, when it offers to look backward, or only to 
one fide, it is obliged to turn the whole body, like 
the hog, the badger, and the crocodile. Its hair 
is of a dark, and ſomewhat-reddiſh brown, with 
a few brown ſtreaks, of a hue ſtill more dark. 
Its feet are large and well-armed ; and with them 
it digs up the earth, and ſometimes ſcrapes up 
dead bodies... Next to the lion and the pan- 
ther, the dubbah is the moſt fierce, the moſt 
cruel, of all the animals of Barbary. As it is 
furniſhed with a mane, has great difficulty in 
turning the head, and ſcrapes up dead bodies 
from their graves, there is every appearance that 
it 15 the hyzna of the ancients.” 

In Turkey, the hyzna is called zirtlagt, accord» 


ing to Nicremberg; and in Perſia,“ kaftaar, 


according 


cc 
cc 
cc 
46 
cc 
cs 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
66 


* „ Kaftaar, id eſt, taxus porcinus, five 

hyzna veterum (Vid. in Tab. 5. S. NL. 4.) animal 
eſt porci, ſeu ſcrophæ grandioris, magaitudinem 
ejuſdemque formam corporis obtinens, ſi caput, 
caudam & pedes excipio. Pilis veſtitur longis, 
incanis, in ora dorſi, porcino more, longioribus, 
pene ſpithamalibus, apicibus nigris ; caput habet 
lupino non diſſimile, roſtro nigro, tronte longiori, 
oculis roſtro propinquioribus nigris & volubili- 
bus, auribus nudis, tuſcis & acuminatis; cauda 
donatur prœlonga, villis denſis longioribus veſ— 
tita, circuliſque nigricantibus ad decorem inter- 
cepta. Crura in orbem quodam modo variegata, 
poſteriora prioribus ſunt longiora; pedes in qua- 
ternos ungues divifi, quos lupino more contrahit. 
Corpus habet ſtrus a dorſo ventre tenus pictum 
paucis, latis & inœqualibus, alternatim fulcis & 
| „ nigris 
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according to Kœmpfer, caſtar, according to Pietro 
della Valle.“ Fe 

Theſe are the only names which ought to be ap- 
plied to the hyæna, ſince they are the only ones un- 
der which it can be clearly recogniſed. Though 
leſs evident, it ſeems, nevertheleſs, to to be highly 
probable, that the /ycaon, and the crocute of the In- 
dies, and of Ethiopia, of which the ancients ſpeak, 
are no other than the hyzna. Porphyry ſays ex- 
preſsly, that the crocute of the Indies is the hyæna 
of the Greeks; and indeed every thing fabulous 
that has been written, or even ſaid, by the latter, 
reſpecting the Jycaon and the crocute, has forme ana- 
logy with the nature of the hyzna, of which they 
have likewiſe publiſhed more falſehoods than truths. 
But at preſent we ſhall limit our conjectures on this 
ſubject, in order to keep in view the object imme- 
diately before us, and to reſerve for a ſeparate arti- 
cle every thing that relates to fabulous animals, and 
to the affinities they may have with real ones. 

The panther of the Greeks, the lupus Canarius of 
Gaza, the lupus Armenius of the modern Latins, and 


tc nigris. . . . Mira vi terram effodit caverniſque 


«© abditum ſe illatebrare amat, diu fine cibo vivit, & 
& raptu victum queerit .. . . . Ferox & carnivera 
“ beſtia, quippe in humana ſzviens cadavera, quee 
F5 noctu ex tumulis impigre effodit, &c. Kæmꝑfer, 
amenitates, pag. 411 & 412. 


At Schiras, I ſaw an animal alive, which, in the language of Per- 
ſia, is called caftar, and which, though as powerful as a large dog, had 
mot, however, in my opinion, attained its full growth. While in ſize, 
in form, and in colour, it reſembled the tiger (the panther he ought to 
have (aid) it bad the head and the ſnout of a hog, It is ſaid to feed on 
human fleſh, and to dig up graves, in order to devour the putrid car— 
caſes ; a circumitance from which I concluded it to be the hyæna of the 
Latins. Be this as it may, it was a ferocious animal; an animal which 
till then I had never found an opportunity to behold, 0 

| O 
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of the Arabians, ſeem to be the fame animal; and 
this animal is the jackall, which the I urks call cical, 
according to Pollux, thacal, according to Spon and 
Wheeler; which the modern Greeks diſtinguiſh by 
the name of rachalia, the Perſians by that ot ffechal, 
or ſchachal, and the Moors of Barbary by that of 
deeb. As it has been adopted by a number of travel 
lers, I give the preference to the word jacka?l; and 
at preſent, we ſhall only remark, that it differs from 
the hyzna not only in ſize, in figure, and in colour, 
but in natural habits; the hyzena being a ſolitary ani- 
mal, while the jackall, fond of fociety, is teldom 
ſeen but in troops. Our late nomenclators, from the 
example of Kœmpfer, have given the jackall the de- 
- nomination of ſu˙ν, aureus, becayſe the hair is of a 
yellow hue, is lively and gloſſy. 

It is evident, then, that the jackall is an animal 
widely different from the hyzna. Thus it is alſo 
with the glutton, which is an animal of the north; 
an animal confined to the cold regions of Lapiand 
Ruſſia, and Siberia, is even a ſtranger to every tem- 
perate climate, and could never, therefore, have in- 
habited Arabia, or any of the other hot climates in 
which the hyzna reſides. From this animal, then, 
it differs in every reſpect. In form the glutton bears 
a ſtrong reſemblance to a very large badger: its legs 
are ſhort; its belly almoſt reaches the ground; to 
its fore- feet, as well as to its hind ones, there are 
five toes; it has no mane upon the neck; upon the 
body the hair is black, and upon the ſides it is ſome- 
times of a reddith yellow. 

The only circumſtance in which the glutton agrees 
with the hyæna, is, that it is exceedingly voracious. 
It was unknown to the ancients, who had made no 
gre: t progreſs over the territories of the north. Oleus 
was the firſt author who m-nitoned this animal, which, 
from its prodigious vora-ity, he denominated gu-. 
In Sc'ayonia, it afterward: obtained the name of rr. 
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ſomack : and in Germany, that of jerf}, as alſo of wild- 
fras. There are varieties in this ſpecies, as well as in 
that of the jackall. Of theſe we thall treat, when we 
come to the particular hiſtory of the animals them- 
ſelves; but in the mean while, it may not be impro- 
5 to obſerve, that thoſe varieties, far from aſſimi- 
ating them to the pecies of the hyæna, render them 
more different from it. 

The civet has nothing in common with the hyæna, 
but an opening or pouch under the tail and mane, 
which extends along the mane and back-bone. It 
differs from this animal in figure, and in bodily ſize, 
being not more than half ſo large. Its ears are ſhort 
and hairy; whereas thoſe of the hyæna are long 
and uncovered. Its legs, moreover, are much 
ſhorter; and to each foot there are five toes; and, on 
the contrary, the legs of the hyæna are long, and to 
each foot there are only four toes. The civet does 
not ſcratch up the earth, in order to devour dead bo- 
dies; and from theſe, as well as from other differen- 
ces which might be produced, they are animals eaſily 
to be diſtinguiſhed from each other. | 

With reſpect to the baboon, which is the papio of 
the Latins, it has been miſtaken for the hyæna, 
merely from an ambiguity of names, which ſeems to 
have ariſen from a paſſage of Leo, the African, ſince 
copied by Marmol. * The dabuh,” it is obſerved 
by theſe two authors, is of the fize and form of the 
* wolf; and it ſcratches up dead bodies from their 
* graves.” The reſemblance of the name dabuh to 
dubbah, which is the appellation of the hyæna, joined 
to the eager appetite for dead bodies, which is 
alike predominant in the dabuk and the dubbah, creat- 
ed the opinion, that they were one and the ſame ani- 
mal. By the very authors we have now quoted, it is, 
nevertheleſs, expreſsly mentioned, that the dubah has 
Bands and fect reſembling thoſe of the human ſpecies; a 
remark which however applicable to the baboon, can 
by no means be applied to the hyæna. * 

| tl 
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Still, from taking a view of the figure of the lupuſ- 
marinus of Bellon, copied by Geſner, might we be 
deceived as to this animal. The figure given by 
Bellon, bears, indeed a ſtrong reſemblance to our 
hyzna. His deſcription, however, by no means 
correſponds with ours; becauſe he mentions that it 
is an amphibious animal, which lives on fith, and 


which has been ſeen ſometimes on the coaſts of - 


the Britiſh ocean ; becauſe, moreover, the author 
ſays nothing of the particular characteriſtics which 
dittinguith the hyzna from all other animals. Poſ- 
fible it is, that Bellon, prepoſſeſſed with a notion that 
the civet is the hyæna of the ancients has given the 
figure of the real hyæna, under the name of ſome 
other animal, which he has termed lupus marinus, but 
which it undeniably appears, is not the hyæna. 

So ſtricking, and even fo ſingular, as I have al- 
ready intimated, are the characteriſtics of the hyæna, 
that it is hardly poſſible to be deceived by them. It 
is, perhaps, the only quadruped which has but four 
toes to either the fore or hind feet; like the badger, 
it has an aperture under the tail, which does not pe- 
netrate into the interior parts of the body; its ears 
are long, ſtraight, and bare; its head is more ſquare 
and more ſhort than that of the wolf; its legs, the 
hind noes eſpecially, are more long; its eyes are placed 
like thoſe of the dog; the hair of its body, and its 
mane, are of a dark grey, with a {mall intermixture 
of a yellow and black, difpoſed all along in waves 
and though in fize it equals the wolf, yet it has a con- 
tracted appearance, on which account alone it could 
ever have been confidered as inferior in this reſpect to 
that animal. 

This ſolitary creature refides in the caverns of 
mountains, in the clifts of rocks, or in dens, which 
it las formed for itſelf under the earth. Though 
taken ever ſo young, it is yet incapable of being 
tamed. It lives by depredation, like tte wolf; 

but 
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but it is an animal more ſtrong, and ſeemingly more 
daring. It ſometimes attacks man, carries oft cattle, 
follows the flocks, breaks open the ſheep-cots by 
night, and ravages with a voracity infatiable. B 
nizit allo its eyes ſhine, and it is maintained that he 
ſees better than in the day. If we may credit all the 
naturaliſts who have treated of this animal, its cry 
reſembles the ſobs or reachings of a man in a violent 
fit of vomiting; but according to Koempſer, who was 
an auricular witneſs of the tact, it founds like the 
lowing of a calf. : 

* The hyena defends itſelf againſt the lion, ſtands 
in no awe of the panther, and attacks the ounce, 
which is incapable of reſiſting it. When at a loſs 
for other prey, it ſcrapes up the earth with its feer, 
and devours the carcaſes both of animals and men, 
which, in the countries that it inhabits, are interred 
promiſcuoully in the fields. We find this creature 
in almoſt all the hot climates of Africa, and of Aſia; 
and it ſeems probable that the animal called faraſſe, 
at Madagaſcar, which reſembles the wolf in figure, 
but which is more large, more ſtrong, and more 
cruel, may, in fact, be the hyana. | 

Of few animals, have ſo many abſurd ſtories been 
told as of the animal before us. The ancients have 
gravely written, that the hyæna is male and female 
alternately ; that when it was with young, and when 
it had to ſuckle and rear its progeny, it remained for 
one year in the female ſtate, but that, the year fol- 
lowing, it reſumed the functions of the male, and 
and made its mate reſume thoſe of the female. It 
plainly appears, however, that the c:rcumſtance 
which gave riſe to this fable, is, the opening in the 
form of a cleft, which both the male and the female 
have, independently of the parts deſtined for the pur- 
poſes of generation ; . parts, which, in either ſex of 
the hyæna, and the ſame as in all other animals. 
It has, moreover, been affirmed, that this creature 
could imitate the human voice, -that it remembered 
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the names of the ſhepherds, called to them, charmed 
them, rendered them motionleſs ; that, at the ſame 
time, it gave chace to the ſhepherdefles, cauſed 
them to forget their flocks, to be diſtracted with love, 
&c. All theſe things might ſurely happen without 
the intervention of an hyzna; and I conclude this 
article, in order to avoid the reproach which is due- 
to Pliny, of ſeeming to take a pleaſure in compi- 
ling and publiſhing tables. 
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IHE generality of naturaliſts have been of opi- 
nion, that there is only one ſpecies of ani- 
mals that turniſhes the perfume known by the name 
of civet. Two animals that furniſh it IJ have myſelf 
had an opportunity to ſee; animals, which, 
though reſembling each other in the eſſential affini- 
ties of conformation, internally as well as externally, 
do yet differ from each other in ſo many other cha- 
racteriſtics, that there 1s ſufficient reaſon to confider 
them as forming ſpecies in reality different. 

To the firit of theſe animals I have appropriated 
its original name of civet, and tothe ſecond, tor the 
ſake of diſtinction, I have given that of z:bct. The 
civet, of which we here give the figure, ſeems to be 
the fame as the civet deſcribed by the Academy of 
Sciences. It likewiſe ſcems to differ in no reſpect 
from the civet of Caius, mentioned by Geiner, 
P- 837, nor even from that of which Fabius Co- 
lumna has given both the male and female figures in 
the publication of Faber, which follows that of Her- 
nandez. N 

The ſecond ſpecies, the zibet, as we have termed 
it, ſeems to be the ſame animal as that which M. de 
la Peyronnie has deſcribed under the name of“ am- 
mal du mux,” (nut- animal) in the memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, for the year 1731. Both dif- 
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fer from the civet in the very fame characteriſtics. 
Neither of the former has a mane, or rather a ſtripe 
of long hair (elongated over the back-bone, and 
of both the tail is marked with very ſtrong annular 
ſtreaks. To the civet, on the contrary, there belongs 
no mane, nor has it, from the minuteſt inſpection, 
any annular ſtreaks. 

- It muſt be acknowledged, at the fame time, that 
our Zibet, and the muſk-animal of M. de la Pey- 
ronnie, are not ſo completely fimilar as to baniſh 
every doubt about the identity of their ſpecies. Of 
the zibet, the rings on the tail are larger than thoſe 
on the tail of the muſk-animal, and of that tail the 
length is-not fo great in proportion to the body. 
Theſe differences, however, ſeem to be flight, and 
may indeed be merely accidental varietics, to which 
the civets muſt be more ſubject than any other wild 
animals, as they are reared and fed like domeftic 
ones in many parts both of the Levant and of the 
Eaſt Indies. | 

Certain it is, that our zibet bears a much ſtronger 
reſemblance to the muſk-animal of M. de la Pey- 
ronnie, than to the civet, and that, of conſequence, 
they may be conſidered as animals of the ſame ſpe- 
cies. Never, indeed, has it been abſolutely proved, 
that the civet and the zibet are not mere varieties of 
the ſame ſpecies; unknown as it ſtill is, whether 
theſe animals will copulate and produce together. 
When we ſay, therefore, that they appear to be of 
different ſpecies, it muſt not be underſtood as an ab- 
ſolute opinion, but merely as a ſtrong preſumption ; 
a preſumption, however, which is founded on the 
permanent difference of their characteriſtics, by 
which fact indeed, real ſpecies are diſtinguiſhed from 
mere varieties. 


The animal which we here call civet, is diſtin- 


guiſhed by the appellation of falanve at Madagaſcar, 
of nzime or nzfuſi at Congo, of kankan in Ethiopia, 
rp and 
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and of kaſtor in Guinea. That it is the civet᷑ . 
Guinea I am certain; the one which I had, having 
been ſent alive from Guinea to St. Domingo, where 
after having been fed for ſome time, it was killed, 
in order to be conveyed to Europe with more faci- 
lity. 

The zibet is in all probability the civet of Afia 
of the Eaſt Indies, and of Arabia, where it 1s called 
zebet, or zibet; an Arabic word, which likewiſe 
ſignifies the perfume of that animal, and which I 
have adopted for the appellation of the animal it- 
ſelf. 

This animal differs from the civet in having a 
body more long, and leſs thick, a ſnout more flen- 
der, more flat, and ſomewhat concave at the upper 
part; whereas the ſnout of the civet 1s more thick, 
more ſhort, and rather convex. Its ears alſo are 
more elevated and more large; its tail is longer, 
and more ſtrongly marked with ſpots and rings; its 
hair is much more ſhort, and more ſoft; it has no 
mane, that is to ſay, hair along the neck and back- 
bone longer than upon the reſt of the body, no black 
under the eyes, or upon the cheeks. All theſe 
characteriſtics are peculiar to, and very remarkable 
in, the civet, Some travellers hadalready ſuſpected, 
that there were two ſpecies of civets ; but no perſon 
had diſtinguiſhed them with ſufficient accuracy to 
deſcribe them. I have ſcen them both : and from 
a careful compariſon of them, I am of opinion, 
that they do not differ in ſpecies, but perhaps alſo 
belong to different climatcs, 

Theſe animals have been called muſt-cats, or 
civet- cats, yet they have nothing in common with 
the cat. They rather reſemble the fox, eſpecially 
in the head. Their coat is diverſified with ſtripes 
and ſpots; a circumſtance which has occaſioned them 
to be miſtaken for little panthers, by perſons who 
pad only ſeen them at a diſtance, In every other 


reſpect, 
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reſpect, howeyer, they differ from the panther. 
There is an animal called the genett, which is ſpotted 
in like manner, which has a head of nearly the ſame 
ſhape, and which, like the civet, has a pouch in 
which an odoriferous humour is formed. The ge- 
nett, however, is ſmaller than our civet; its legs are 
more ſhort, and its body is more flender. Its per- 
fume is very faint, and of ſhort duration ; the per- 
fume of the civet, on the contrary, is very ſtrong, 
and that of the zibet is ſo to an exceſs, 

This humour is found in the opening which each 
of theſe animals has in the neighbourhood of the 
parts of generation; and though the odour is fo 
ſtrong, it is yet agreeable, even when it iffues from 
the body of the animal. The perfume of the civet 
we muſt not confound with muſk, which is a ſan- 
guinalent humour obtained from an animal altoge- 
ther different from either the civer, or the zibet. 
The animal that yields the muſk is a kind of roe- 
buck without antlers, or goat without horns ; nor 
does it poſſeſs any property in common with the 
civet but that of furniſhing a ſtrong perfume. 

Theſe two ſpecies of civets had not therefore been 
diſtinguiſhed from each other with any preciſion, 
They have both been confounded, ſometimes with 


the odoriferous weaſel,* the genett, and the muſk- 


animal, and ſometimes with the hyæna. Bellon, 
who has given a figure and deſcription of the civet, 
pretends that it is the hy@na ; and his miſtake is 
the more excuſable as it is not deſtitute of founda- 
tion. Certain it is, that the generality of the fables 
which the ancients have publiſhed reſpecting the 
hyæna, took their riſe from the civet : the-philters 


which were obtained from certain parts of the hyæna, 


* Aldrovardus fays, that the odoriferous weaſel, which at Virgi- 
nia goes by the name of cæſam, is the ſame animal with the civet. 
This error has been adopted by Hans Sloane, who, iu his Hiſtory of 
Jamaica, mentions that there are civets in Virginia, ; 

and 
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and the power which thoſe philters poſſeſſed to ex- 


cite love, ſufficiently indicate the ſtimulating vir- 
tues of the preparations of civet which are ſtill uſed 
for this very purpoſe in the Eaſt, What they have 
ſaid of the uncertainty of ſex in the hyzna is till 


more applicable to the civet ; for the male has no 


outward appearance but three openings, altogether 
the ſame with thoſe of the femalc, to which he 
bears ſo ſtrong a reſemblance in theſe exterior parts, 
that it is hardly poſſible to determine the ſex of either 
but by diffection. The inward opening, which 
contains the odoriferous liquor, or rather the thick 
humid perfume, is fituated between the two other, 
openings, and in a direct line which extends from 
the os ſacrum to the pubis. 

Another error, which has made much more pro- 
greſs than the former, is that of Gregory de Bolivar, 
reſpecting the climates in which the civer is found. 
After having ſaid, that it is equally common in the 
Eaſt Indies and in Africa, he pofitively affirais, that 
it is likewiſe found, that it is even very numerous, 
in all the parts of South America. This aflertion, 
which was tranſmitted to us by Faber, has been 
copied by Aldrovandus, and ſince adopted by all 


authors who have treated of the civet. The truth, 


nevertheleſs, is, that the civets are animals of the 
hotteſt climates of the Old Continent, which could 
not have found a northern paſſage to the New 
World; that, in fact, there are no civets in Ame— 
rica but what were tranſported thither from 
the Philippin iflands, and fromm the coaits of 
Africa. :. . 

As the aſſertion of Bolivar, however, is poſitive, 
and as mine is only negative, it is my duty to give 
the particular reaſons from which the falſity of the 
fact may be evinced. For this purpoſe, I quote here- 


under, in his own words, the paſſages of Faber en- 
Vor. II. 31 tire. 
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tire.* On this head it it obſervable, firſt, that the 
figure given by Faber, p. 538, which had been left 
him by Recchi, without any deſcription, and of 
which the inſcription is, animal zibethicum America- 
num, has no reſemblance whatever either to the civet 
or the zibet, and rather reprefents the badger: ſe- 
condly, that Faber gives a deſcription, and figures 
of two civets, a male and a female, which reſemble 
our zibet; but that theſe civets are not the ſame ani- 


* Hoc animal (zibethicum ſcilicet) naſcitur in 
multis Indie orientalis atque occidentalis partibus, 
cujuſmodi in orientali ſunt provinciæ Bengala, 
Ceilan, Sumatra, Java major & minor, Malipur 
ac plures aliæ .... In nova Hiſpania vero ſunt 
„ provinciz de Quatemala : Campege, Nicaragua, 
de Vera-Cruce, Florida & magna illa inſula Sancti 
Dominici, aut Hiſpaniola, Cuba, Mantalino, 
Guadalupa & ali ... . In regno Peruano animal 
hoc magna copia reperitur, in Paraguay, Tucu— 
man, Chiraguanas, Sancta-Cruce, de la Sierra, 
* Jungas, Andes, Chiachiapotas, Quizos, Timana, 

novo regno, & in omnibus provincis magno Au- 
mine, Maragnone confinibus, quz circa hoc ferme 
fine numero ad duo leucarum millia ſunt extenſa. 
Multo adhuc plura ejuſmodi animalia naſcuntur in 
Braſilia ubi mercatura vel cambium zibethi five al- 
galize exercitatur. Nove Hijp. an m. Nardi An- 
tonii Recchi mmagines & nomina, Joannis Fabri Lynces 
e expoſitione, p. 539. 

+ £* Non 1taque fis neſcius, hos in animalia, quos 
modo commentarios edimus, mera noſtra contri 
pios eſſe induſtria ac conjectura ad quas nam ani- 
mantium noſtrorum ſpecies illa reduci poſſint, cum 
in autographo præter nudum nomen & exactam 
picturam de hiſtoria ne gri quidem reperiatur, page 
te 465. 


mal 
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mal as that of the firſt figure," - while the two others 
donot repreſent animals of America, but civets of 
the Old Continent, which Fabius Columna, an aſſo- 
ciate of Faber in the Academy of rhe Lyncei, had 
cauſed to be defigned at Naples, and of which he 
had furniſhed him with the deſcription, and the 
figures: thirdly, that, after having quoted Bolivar, 
reſpecting the climates in which the civet is found, 
I'aber concludes with expreſſing his admiration of 
Bolivar's prodigious memory, and with mentioning, 
that he was indebted for this recital, with all its cir- 
cumſtances, to the oral information of that gentle- 
man. 

'T heſe three remarks are alone ſufficient to create 
a ſuſpicion of the pretended animal zibethinum Ameri- 
cauum, as well as of the aſſertions of Faber, borrowed 
from Bolivar. But what compleatly proves the error 
is, that we find, in a piece of Fernandez, deſcrip- 
tion of the animals of America, a paſſage which for- 
mally contradicts Bolivar, and in which the author 
affirms, that the crvet 1s not by nature an inabitant of 
America, but that, in his time, they had begun to 


— 


+ Fabu is obliged to acknowledge himſelf, that 
theſe animals do not reſemble each other. — 
90 Quantum hæc icon ab illi Mexicana difſerat, 
* 1pta pagina oſtendit. Ego climatis & regionis dit- 
*© ferentiam plurimum poſſe non nego, page 501. 

+ * Miror proſecto Gregoru noſtri ſummam in 
* animalium perquiſitione induftriam & tenaciifimam 
* eorum que vidit unquam memoriam. Juro tibi, 
mi lector, hæc omnia quae hactenus ipſius ab ore 
AY ſcriptis hauſi. & poſthac difturus ſum, plura ra- 
* rioraque illius ipſum ope libri memoriter defcrip- 
ſiſſe, & per compendium quodam modo (cum inter 
« colloquia protractiora 0 jam plura affera) cautum 
„ contraxiſſet, page 540. 
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tranſport individuals of the ſpecies from the Phillippin 
Iſlands to New Spain. 

In fine, if we compare this poſitive teſtimony of 
Fernandez with that of all the travellers who men- 
tion that the civets, are very common in the Phi- 


lippin Iflands, in the Eaſt Indies, and in Africa, 
not one of whom intimates, that he had ever ſeen 


3 in America, every doubt, if a doubt remains, 
will vanith reſpecting what we have advanced in our 


enumeration of the animals of the two continents ; and 
it will be acknowledged a certain fact, notwithftanding 
the aſſertions of all preceding naturaliſts to the con- 


trary, that the civet is not a native of America, but 
that it is an animal peculiar to the hot climates of the 


old world, and never found in the new, till it had 


been tranſported thither. Had I not been- on my 
guard againſt ſuch miſtakes, which indeed are too 


frequent, I ſhould have preſented our civet as an 
- American animal ; and the rather, as it was ſent to 


me from Saint-Domingo, and not directly fromGuinea, 
the place of its nativity. On all theſe particular facts, 


I infiſt as being confirmations of one general fact, 


namely, that there is a real difference between all the 
animals of the ſouthern parts of each continent. 
The civet and the zibet are, therefore, both ani- 


mais of the old continent; nor have they any external 
difference, but in the circumſtances already mention- 
ed. With {ſuch accuracy have the differences in their in- 


ternal parts, and in the ſtructure ofthe reſervoirs, which 
contain their perfume, as well as the reſervoirs them- 
ſelves, been deſcribed by Meſſrs. Morand and de la 
Peyronie, in the“ Memoires de I Academte Royale 


des Sciences, for the years 1728 and 1731, that it 
would be impoiſible to give more than a repetition of 


what they have ſaid on the ſubject. As to what re- 
mains to be farther obſerved of theſe two animals, 
we have only a few facts to mention, which, if they 
are not ablolutely common to both, ſeem, however, 
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to be hardly more applicable to the one than to the 
other, and on this account I ſhall collect the whole 
under one head. 

The civets ; that is, the civet and the zibet, for 
1n order to indicate both theſe animals at once, it 18 
now neceſſary to uſe the plural number; the civets, 
I fay, though natives of the hotteſt climates of 
Africa, and of Afia, are yet capable of living in 
temperate and even 1n cold countries, provided they 
are carefully defended from the injuries of the air, 
and provided with delicate and ſucculent food. In 
Holland, where no ſmall emolument is derived from 
their perfume, they are frequently reared. The 
perfume of Amſterdam is eſteemed preferable to that 
which is brought from the Levant, or the Indies, 
which 1s generally leſs genuine. That which 1s 
imported from Guinea would be the beſt of any, 
were it not that the Negroes, as well as the Indians 
and the people of the 2 adulterated it with 
mixtures of laudanum, ſtorax, and other balſamic 
and odorous drugs. 

Thoſe who breed theſe animals for the fake of 
their perfume, put them in a long and narrow ſort 
of a box, in which they cannot turn. This box 
the perſon who is employed to collect the perfume 
opens behind for this purpoſe twice or thrice a week; 
and, dragging the animal which is confined in it 
backward by the tail, he keeps it in this pofition by 
a bar before. This 8835 he takes out the civet 
with a ſmall ſpoon, carefully ſcraping with it all = 
while, the interior coats of the pouch. The 
tame, thus obtained is put into a veſſel ; and #48 
care is taken to keep it cloſely ſhur, 

The quantity which a fingle animal, will afford 
depends greatly upon its appetite, and the quality 
of 1's nouriſhment. It yields more, in proportion 
as it is more delicately and abundantly ted. Raw 
fleſh, haſhcd ſmall, eggs, rice, little animals, birds, 
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young fowls, and particularly fiſh, are the kinds of 
food in which the civet moſt delights. Theſe ought 
to be ſo varied as to entice the appetite of the ani- 
mal, and to preſerve its health. It requires bur lit- 
tle water; and though it drinks but feldom, it 
makes urine, however, very frequently. On ſuch 
occaſions, nevertheleſs, it is impoſhble to diſtinguiſh 
the male from the female. | 

The perfume of the civets is fo ſtrong that it com- 
municares itſelf to all parts of their body; the fur is 
impregnated with it, and even the ſkin penetrated 
to ſuch a degree that it continues to preſerve the 
odour for a long time after it 1s ſtripped off, If a 
perſon be ſhut up with one of them in a cloſe room, 
he cannot ſupport the perfume, which is ſo copi- 
ouſly diffuſed. When the animal is enflamed and 
irritated, its ſcent is much more violent than ordi- 
nary ; and if it be tormented, ſo as to make it ſweat, 
this alſo is a ſtrong perfume, and ſerves to adulterate, 
or at leaſt to increaſe, what is otherwiſe obtained 

from it. 

As to the reſt, the civet is a wild, fierce animal ; 
and, though ſometimes tamed, is yet never tho- 
roughly familiar. Its teeth arc ſtrong and ſharp, 
but its claws are feeble and blunt. It is light and 
active, and lives by prey, purſuing birds, and other 
ſmall animals that it is able to overcome. They are 
ſometimes ſeen ſtealing into yards and outhouſes, 
like the fox, in order to carry off poultry. Their 
eyes ſhine in the night; and it is very probable 
that they ſee better by night than by day. When 
they fail of animal food, they, are found to ſubſiſt 
upon roots and fruits; they very ſeldom drink; nor 
do they ever inhabit humid ground. In burning 
lands, and in arid mountains, they chearfully re- 
main. They breed tolerably faſt in their native 
climates; and though they do not multiply in tem- 
perate countries, in theſe, however, they yield confi- 

derable 
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derable quantities of perfume. They have a voice 
more powerful, a tongue leſs rough, than the cat; 
nor is their cry unlike that of an enraged dog. 

The oily and odorous humour which exudes from 
the pouch of theſe animals, is called civet in England 
as well as in France; in Arabia, in the Indies, and 
the Levant, where it is more uſed than in Europe, 
it has the name of zibet or algallia. Little advan- 
tage, if any, is now ſought from it in medicine; 
though it is ſtill employed as an ingredient in the 
compoſitions of perfumers and confectioners. The 
imell of the civet, though ſtrong, is yet more agree- 
able than that of the muſk. Both loſt their repute, 
when the method of preparing amber-greaſe was diſ- 
covered; and even this ſeems now to be proſcribed 
from the toilets of the polite and elegant. 
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HE genett is an animal ſmaller than the civets; 
it has a long body, ſhort legs, a ſharp ſnout, 
and a flender head; its fur, which is exceedingly 
ſmooth and ſoft, is of an afſh-colour, glofly, and 
marked with black ſpots, which are round and ſepa- 
rate upon the fides, but which unite upon the back, 
and form black ſtripes, that run longitudinally from 
the neck backward. It has alſo upon the neck a 
kind of mane, or longiſh hair, which forms a black 
ſtreak from the head to the tail, which laſt is as long 
as the body, and is marked with ſeven or eight 
rings, and is marked from the inſertion to the tip 
with rings alternately black and white. 

The genett has under the tail, and in the very 
ſame place with the civets, an opening, or pouch, in 
which is ſeparated a kind of perfume reſembling ci- 
vet, but leſs ſtrong, and apt ſooner to evaporate. 
It is an animal ſomewhat larger than the _— 
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which it ſtrongly reſembles, not only in the form of 
the body, but alſo in diſpofition and habit, and from 
which it ſeems chiefly to differ in being more eafily 
tamed. 3 
Bellonius aſſures us, that he has ſeen them in the 
houſes at Conſtantinople as tame as cats; and that 


they were permitted to run every where about, with- 


* 


out doing the leaſt miſchief. For this reaſon, they 
have been called the Cats of Conſtantinople; though 
indeed they have little elſe in common with 


that animal, except their {kill in ſpying out and de- 


ſtroying mice. Naturaliſts pretend, that it inha- 
bits only the moiſter grounds, and chiefly refides 
along the banks of rivers, having never been found 
on mountains or on dry grounds. The ſpecies is not 
numerous, or at leaſt is not much diffuſed : it is not 
to be.found in any part of Europe, except Spain and 
Turkey; it requires a hot climate to ſubfiſt and 
multiply in; and yet it is not an - inhabitant of the 
more ſcorching regions either of India, or of Africa. 
The faſſane has indeed been denominated the geneti of 
Madagaſcar; but this animal is of a different ſpecies, 
as, at a future opportunity, will be fully ſhewn. 

The ſkin of the genett makes a light, and very 
beautiful fur, was formerly very faſhionable, and, 
of conſequence, very dear. As of late years, how- 
ever, the manufacturers have thought proper to 
counterfeit it, by painting the ſkins of grey rab- 
bits with black ſpots, it has ſunk three 9 in 
value, and is no longer coveted or regarded. 


— — 


de BLACK WOLF. 
1 of this animal I give merely as a 
ſupplement to that of the wolf, being of opi- 


nion that they belong both to one ſpecies. In the 
hiftory of the wolf it was intimated, that, in the 


northern 


The BLACK WOLF. . 
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northern parts of Europe, there are of this ſpecies 
ſome altogether white, and ſome altogether black, 
and that, of the two, the latter are the largeſt. 

The wolf now under conſideration came from 
Canada, and though black all over the body, was 
yet ſmafler than the common wolf. Its ears were 
rather more large, more ſtraight, and more remote 
from each other; its eyes, on the contrary, were 
rather more ſinall; and appeared to be, ke the cars, 
ſituated more: under 

Theſe differences I'conceive to be too nder 
able to authoriſe us to ſeparate this animal from the 
ſpecies of the wolf. The moſt ſenſible variation is 
in the ſize; but, as already we hayenmnote than once 
obſerved, the animals which are common to both 
continents, in other words, the animals of the nor- 
thern parts of Europe, and of the northern parts of 
America, all After kn ſize. By being ſmaller than 
the European wolf, therefore, this black wolf of 
Canada ſeems onſy to tanfirm the general obler- | 
Vatieng ut ttc. 

Beſides, as the ini Gi which the preſent ac- 
count is formed had been taken when very young, 
and was held in an uniform ſtate of captivity ever 
after, the conftraint alone might have prevented rhe 
completion of his growth, - Our common wolf is 
alſo more ſmall, and is leſs frequently to be found 
in Canada than in Europe; and, by the ſavages, its 
kin is held in no ſmall degree of <ftimation. In that 
country, black wolves; /api-cervarit, and foxcs are 
more numerous. There, nevertheleſs, the black 
fox is rarely to be met with; Of this animal the 
hair is infinitely more beautiful than that of the 
black wolf; nor can any but what is coarſe be ob- 
tained from the latter. 

To the deſeription given of this animal by Mr. 
Daubenton, we ſhall make no farther addition. 
Vol, H. "MM We 
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We have both ſeen it alive; and to us it appeared to 
reſemble the common woll not t only | in figure but in 
diſpoſition. 


* 


Th ON D AT R A, andthe DES MAN. 


HE ondatra and the deſman are two animals 
+ which muſt not be confounded, though they 
have both been denominated mu/t-rats, and though 
they have a few common characteriſtics. They muſt 
likewiſe be diſtinguiſhed from the pileri, or muſt- 
ret of the Antilles; theſe three animals being of 
different ſpecies, and belonging to different climates, 
The ondatra is found in Canada, the deſman in 
Lapland and Muſcovy, the pilori in Martinico, 
and in other of the Antille-iflands. - 
The ondatra, or muſk rat of Canada, differs from 
the deſman 1n having its toes all ſeparated from each 
other, in having eyes very conſpicuous, and a ſnout 
very ſhort ; whereas of the deſman, or muſk-rat, of 
Muſcovy, the toes of the hind feet are united by a 
membrane, the eyes are exceedingly ſmall, and the 
inout is clongated like that of the ſhrew-mouſe. 
Of both the tail is flat; and not only in this circum- 
ſtance of conformation. but in a number of effential 
characteriſtics do they differ from the pilori, or muſſ 
rat of the Antilles. The: tail of the pilori is er 
ſhort, and, like that of other rats, cylindrical. Of 
the ondatra, on the contrary, as well as the deſman, 
the tail is very long; and in the head, the former 
reſembles the water-rat, the latter the ſhrew-moule. 
In the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, for 
the year 1725, we meet with a very ample, and a 
very accurate deſcription of the ondatra under the 
name of my/k-rat. With great attention has M. Sar- 
raſin, a correſpondent of the academy, diſſected a 
number of theſe animals at Quebec, Mapy ſinking 
in- 
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fingularities he has remarked ; nor can it be doubt- 
ed, on comparing his deſcription with our own, but 
that the muſk-rat of Canada, as he terms it, is the 
ſame anunal with the ondatra now before us, 

This animal is of the ſize of a ſmall rabbit, and of 
the form of a rat. Its head is ſhort, and ſimilar to 
that of the water-rat ; its hair is ſoft and gloſſy, 
with a very thick down underneath, nearly like that 
of the beaver ; its tail is long, and, though of a dif- 
terent form, covered, nevertheleſs, with little ſcales, 
in the ſame manner as thoſe of other rats. Of the 
common rats the tail is nearly cylindrical, and dimi- 
niſhes in thickneſs from the inſertion to the tip ; of 
the muſk-rat it 1s very flat from the middle to the 
tip, and rather more round at the inſertion. The 
flat ſuperficies are not horizontal but vertical; inſo- 
much, that two fides of the tail have the appearance 
of being compreſſed together. The toes are not 
united by membranes, but they are furniſhed with 
a long and thick hair, which ſupplies, in ſome mea- 
fare, the want of the membrane, and enables the 
animal to ſwim with more eaſe, Its ears are very 
ſhort, but not uncovered, like thoſe of the domeſ- 
tic rat; being furniſhed with hair both outwardly 
and inwardly. Its eyes are large; it has two inci- 
five teeth, about an inch long, in the under jaw, 
and two others, more ſhort, in the upper one. 
Theſe four teeth are very ftrong ; and by them this 
animal is enabled to gnaw, and eat through wood. 

The ſtriking fingularities which Mr. Sarraſin has 
remarked in the ondatra, are, firſt, the force and 
great expanſion of the cuticular muſele, which ena- 
bles the animal, by contracting its ſkin, to compreſs 
its body, and reduce it to a ſmaller ſize; ſecondly, 
the ſuppleneſs of the falſe ribs, which permits a con- 
traction of the body fo conſiderable, that the muſk- 
rat is known to obtain an eaſy entrance into holes, 
too narrow for the admiſſion of animals much ſmaller 


than 
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than itſelf ; thirdly, the manner in which the female 
voids her urine, the urethra not terminating, as in 
other quadrupeds, underneath the clitoris, but at a 
hairy eminence fituated over the os pubis; and to 
that eminence there belongs a particular orifice which 
ſerves for the emiſſion of the urine. - This ſtrange 
organiſction is only found in a few ſpecies of animals, 
as rats, for example, and apes, of which the females 
have three apertures, and are perhaps the only, ones 
which have the paſlage for the urine, and the ori- 
fice through which it flows, abſolutely diſtinct from 
the parts of generation. To the females alone, 
however, does this ſingularity belong; for in the 
males of theſe very ſpecies, the urethra terminates 
at the extremity of the yard as 1n thoſe of all other 
quadrupeds. Mr. Sarrafin obſerves, fourthly, that 
the teficles, which, as in other rats, are ſituated on 
cach fide of the anus, become prodigiouſly large, 
compared to the bigneſs of the animal, while the ar- 
dour for propagation laſts ; but that afterwaxds they 
not only evidently change in fize, in confiſtengy, and 

colour, but even in fituation, and, with the ſeminal 
veſſels, and all-the other parts of generation, become 
almoſt inviſible : and, laſtly, from the ſame. autho- 
rity we learn, that the veſſels which contain the 
muſk or perfume of this animal, under the form of 
a milky humour, and which kr to the parts of 
generation, undergo the ſame changes; that, du- 
ring the rutting ſeaſon, they enlarge and ſwell to a 
very great degree; that then the perfume is ex- 
ceedingly ſtrong, and IN to be diſtinguiſhed at 
a conſiderable diſtance ; ; but that, at the expiration 
of this period, they become EIN they decay, 
and are at length totally eſlaced. The change in the 
bags Which contain the perfume is effected more 
quickly, as well as more completely, than that of the 
parts of generation. They are common to both 
ſexes, and contain a very copious milky ſubſtance 


While 
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while the animals are ackually in heat. In. the male, 
the excretory veſſels terminate at the extremity of 
the yard, in the female, at the clitoris ;, and this ſe- 
cretion is performed, and is voided, nearly at the 
fame place as in other quadrupeds. | 


* Theſe ſingularities were worthy of the attention of 


an anatomiſt ſo able as Mr. Sarraſin; nor can he re- 
ccive ſufficient praiſe for his re- iterated endeavours to 
aſcertain ſuch accidents of Nature, and to mark ſuch 
changes in all their different periods. We have al- 
ready had occaſion to ſpeak of changes and altera- 
tions nearly ſimilar to theſe in the parts of generation 
belonging to the water - rat, the campagnol, and the 
mole. But this is not the place for us to enlarge on 
the general conſequences which may be drawn from 
theſe ſingular facts, nor even on the immediate re- 
ferences they may have to our theory of generation. 
Theſe we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to preſent with 
more advantage, by uniting them to the whole maſs 
of other facts to which they relate. 

As the ondatra belongs to the ſame country as the 
beaver, as, like that animal, it is fond of water, 
and as, though ſmaller, it has yet nearly the ſame fi- 
gure, the ſame colour, the ſame kind of hair, they 
have been often compared with each other. Ir is 
even affirmed, that, at the firſt glance, an old onda- 
tra may be miſtaken for a beaver of a month old. 
In the tail, nevertheleſs, there 1s.a difference, which, 
it might be thought, would be ſufficient to characte- 
riſe, beyond diſpute, the one from the other 
In the beaver, this is oval, and horizontally flat. 
in the ondatra, it is vertically ſo, and greatly elon- 
gated. | 

In diſpofition and inſtinct, however, theſe animals 
bear a conſiderable reſemblance to each other. Like 
the beavers, the ondatras live in ſociety during the 
winter. They form to themſelves little dwellings 
about two feet and a half, and ſometimes more, in 


diameter; 


3 1 
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diameter; and in theſe there is often found an aſſo- 
ciation of ſeveral families. To ſuch habitations 
they do not reſort in order to fleep for five or fix 
months, like the marmots ; their only object is, to 
obtain from them a ſhelter from the inclemency of 
the weather. They are of a round form, and are 
covered with a kind of dome about a foot thick. 
The materials of which they are compoſed are ruſhes 
and certain herbs interweaved together, and conſo- 
lidated with ſome clay, which they previouſly pre- 
pare for that purpoſe with their feet. 

Their fabric they render impervious to the rain, 
they render ſecure from every inundation; nor, 
covered as it frequently is during the winter with ice 
and ſnow ſeveral feet thick, do they ſeem, on that 
account, to be anywiſe incommoded. They do not 
provide a ſtock of proviſions for that ſeaſon; but 
underneath and around their dwellings they dig for 
water and for roots. As with them winter 1s not, 
however, the ſeaſon of love, they paſs their time 
very uncomfortably during that period, notwith- 


ſanding all the advantages which they might be 


ſuppoſed to derive from living together in a ſtate of 
ſociety, Of even the light of day they are denied 
the enjoyment ; and accordingly no fooner has the 


mild breath of. the ſpring begun to diffolve the ſnow, 


and to uncover the tops of their little manſions, than 
the huntſmen open their domes, ſuddenly over- 
power them with the noon-day radiance, and either 
kill or ſeize alive all that have not already obtained a 
ſhelter under ground. As their ſkin, however, is 
valuable, and their fleſh is not unpalatable, even 
thither they are purſued, and ſeized tor ſlaughter, 
Such as have the good fortune to eſcape the fury 
of man, quit their habitations nearly at the ſame 
time. Without having any ſettled abode to which 
they may reſort, they wander about during the ſum- 


mer, though always in pairs; for then it is that they 


are 
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are in heat. Then it is alſo that, feeding largely 
upon the variety of roots and vegetables which the 
ſeaſon offers, theſe animals acquire a very ſtrong 
ſcent of muſk; a ſcent, which, however pleaſing to 
Europeans, is held in ſuch abhorrence by the ſa- 
vages of Canada, that they diſtinguiſh one of their 
rivers, on the banks of which the ondatra chiefly 
refides, by the name of ſtinking river, and the crea- 
ture itſelf by that of ſtinxard. | 

| Theſe animals breed once a year, and generally 
produce five or fix at a time. The period of geſta- 
tion cannot be long, as they are never in heat till the 
commencement of ſummer, and as their young ones 
ſcern to have attained their full growth by the month 
of October, when the ſeaſon returns in which they 
are obliged to procure for themſelves a ſhelter. This 
they conſtruct a-new every year; nor are they ever 
known to re- viſit their old habitations. Their cry is 
ſomewhat like a groan ; and this the huntſmen imi- 
rate, in order toallure them. So ſtrong are their fore 
teeth, and ſo excellently calculated for gnawing, 
that, when one of them is ſhut up in a box, it pre- 
ſently makes a hole to eſcape through, let the wood 
be ever ſo hard: and this is another natural faculty 
which it poſſeſſes in common with the beaver; an 
animal that, as I formerly intimated, I found it im- 
poſſible to confine in a wooden receptacle, without 
the addition of a tin- plate. 

The ondatra is unable to ſwim either ſo faſt, or ſo 
long, as the beaver. Than that animal it is more 
often ſeen on dry ground; it runs indifferently ; and 
of its walk ſome idea may be formed from the auk- 
ward waddle of a gooſe. Its ſkin retains a ſmell of 
muſk, on which account it is not held in much 
eſteem by the furriers; but the ſecond hair, or 
down, is employed in the manufacture of hats. 

Theſe animals are little inclined to ferocity, and, 
when taken young, are eaſily tamed. In the "y 

car 
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early period of life they are alſo, which might not 
be expected, exceedingly handſome; for then the 
long, and almoſt-uncovered®tail, which renders 
their figure very diſagrecable afterwards, is very 
ſhort. They play with all the innocence and 
ſprightlineſs of young cats; they never bite; and 
with eaſe might they be reared, were it not for the 
circumſtance of their obnoxious ſmell. 

It is farther obſervable, that the ondatra and the 
deſman are the only animals belonging to the nor- 
thern regions which yield any perfume. The 
odour of caſtoreum, as the ſubſtance is termed which 
we obtain from the beaver, is indeed highly diſa- 
greeable ; nor 1s it but in the hot climates that we 
meet with the animals which furniſh the real muſk, 
civet, and other delicate perfumes. FEM 

The deſman, or muſk-rat of Muſcovy, might 
perhaps preſent to us ſingularities analagous to 
thoſe of the ondatra, and not leſs remarkable. It 
appears, however, that no naturaliſt has yet had an 
opportunity either to examine it alive, or to diſſect 
it. Of its exterior form alone indeed can we ſpeak 
with preciſion; and as the deſman, which was ſent 
from Lapland in the view of enriching the cabinet 
of natural curiofities belonging to the king of 

France, arrived in a ſtate too dry to admit of a diſ- 
ſection, I can only add, to what I have ſaid of this 
animal, my. regret that we know fo little of it. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A the minute parts of Natural Hi- 
ſtory are intereſting to thoſe only who 
have a particular 1urn for that ſcience, 
and as, in a detail ſo extenſive as to include 
the Hiftory of all Animals, a diſagreeable 
uniformity muſt neceſſarily prevail, the 
generality of readers would not, I have 
thought, be offended at an occaſional in- 
troduction of a few reflettions on Nature 
in general, and on her Effects at largs. 
T heſe finiſhed, we return to the object of, 
our immediate enquiry with more courage; 
and of courage, it muſt be owned, a con- 
fiderable portion is neceſſary, in order to 
occupy the mind continually with ſmall 
objests, which, to be thoroughly examined, 
require all the frigidity of patience, but 


can afford no ſcope to the ardour of 
genius. 
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EE is nothing more than the ſyſtem of 
"NS laws eſtabliſhed by the Creator for the exiſtence 
of things, and for the ſucceſſion of beings, Na- 
ture is not a thing, for that thing would be a whole; 
Nature is not a being, for that being would be a 

od. Nature, nevertheleſs, we may conſider as a 
living, an immenſe power; a power which em- 
braces, which animates every thing, and which, 
ſubordinate to that of the firſt being, began not to 
act but by his order, nor acts ſtill but with his con- 
currence, or by his conſent. This power flows 
from the divinity, and is indeed the only one which 
the divinity manifeſts ; it is at ance the cauſe and 
the effect, the mode and the ſubſtance, the deſign 
and the work. Widely different from human art, 
of which the productions are, at beſt, dead works, 
Nature is. herſelf perpetually alive, herſelf a work- 
woman perpetually active, with full ability to turn 
every thing to her own uſe, and who, always acting 
upon the ſame fund, far from exhauſting. it, ren- 
ders it inexhauſtible, Time, ſpace, and matter are 
her means, the univerſe is her object, motion and 
life are her end, | * 

Of this power the phænomena of the world are 
the effects. The ſprings ſhe employs are living 
force, which time and ſpace may meaſure and li- 
mit, but cannot deſtroy; they are forces which ba- 
lances, which confound, which oppoſe, but can— 
not ahnthilate, each other. Some penetrate and 
tranſport bodies, others communicate to them 
warmth and life. Of the action of this power over 
brute bodies, attraction and impulſion are the prin— 
cipal inſtruments; heat and living organic mole- 
cules are the active principles which ſhe employs for 
* 2 < x . + the 
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the formation and the development of organiſed 
beings. _ 

With ſuch engines, what may not Nature effect ? 
Every thing, it might be replied, could ſhe annihi- 
late and create, Theſe two extremes of power God 
has, however, reſerved to himſelf: to annihilate, 
and to create, are the attributes of omnipotence ; 
to alter, change, and deſtroy, to develope, reno- 
vate, and produce, are the only privileges he has 
choſen to reſign. Himſelf the miniſter of his own 
irrevocable orders, the depoſitory of his own immu- 
table decrees, Nature never deviates from the laws 
which have been preſcribed to her; ſhe makes no 
alteration in the plans which have been traced for 
her, and in all her works ſhe preſents the ſeal of the 
Almighty. This divine impreſſion, this unaltera- 
ble prototvpe of every thing that exiſts, is the mode! 
by which ſhe operates; a model of which all the 
characters are indelibly expreſſed; a model which is 
always new, and which the number of copies pro- 
duced from it, however infinite it may be, does no- 
thing more than renovate. 

Every thing, then, has been created, and nothing 
has yet been annihilated. Nature forms a balance 
between theſe two limits without ever inclining more 
to the one than to the other. Let us endeavour to 
mark her proceedings in' a few points of this im- 
menſe ſpace which ſhe has occupied and traverſed 
from the origin of time. | 

What objects preſent themſelves ! We behold an 
immenſe circumference of matter, which would 
have formed but an uſeleſs, a terrible maſs, had ir 
not been divided into ſeparate parts by ſpaces a 
thouſand time more immente. Thouſands, howe- 
ver, of luminous globes, placed at inconceivable 
diſtances from each other, are the baſes which ferye 
for a foundation to the edifice of the wortd, while 
thouſands of opaque globes, circulating round the 

firſt 
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A VIEW Or NATURE. 
ATURE. is nothing more than the ſyſtem of 
laus eftabliſhed by the Creator for the exiſtence 
of things, and for the ſucceſſion of beings. Na- 
ture is not a thing, for that thing would be a whole; 
Nature is not a being, for that being would be a 
od. Nature, nevertheleſs, we may conſider as a 
living, an immenſe power; a power which em— 
braces, which animates every thing, and which, 
ſubordinate to that of the firſt being, began not to 
act but by his order, nor acts ſtill but with his con- 
currence, or by his conſent. This power flows 
from the divinity, and is indeed the only one which 
the divinity manifeſts; it is at once the cauſe and 
the effect, the mode and the ſubſtance, the defign 
and the work. Widely different from human art, 
of which the productions are, at beſt, dead works, 
Nature is herſelf perpetually alive, herſelf a work- 
woman perpetually active, with full ability to turn 
every thing to her own uſe, and who, always acting 
upon the ſame fund, far from exhauſting it, ren- 
ders it inexhauſtible, Time, ſpace, and matter are 
her means, the univerſe is her object, motion and 
life are her end, | * | 
Of this power the phenomena of the world are 
the effects. The ſprings ſhe employs are living 
foxce, which time and ſpace may meaſure. and li- 
mit, but cannot deſtroy ; they are forces which ba- 
lances, which confound, which oppoſe, but can- 
not annvhilate, each other. Some penetrate and 
tranſport bodies, others communicate to them 
warmth and life. Of the action of this power over 
brute bodies, attraction and impulſion are the prin- 
cipal inſtruments; heat and living organic mole- 
cules are the active principles which ſhe employs for 
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the formation and the development of organiſed 
beings. 

With ſuch engines, what may not Nature effect? 
Every thing, it might be replied, could ſhe annihi- 
late and create, Theſe two extremes of power God 
has, however, reſerved to himſelf : to annihilate, 
and to create, are the attributes of omnipotence ; 
to alter, change, and deſtroy, to develope, reno- 
vate, and produce, are the only privileges he has 
choſen to reſign. Himſelf the miniſter of his own 
irrevocable orders, the depoſitory of his own immu- 
table decrees, Nature never deviates from the laws 
which have been preſcribed to her; ſhe makes no 
alteration in the plans which have been traced for 
her, and in all her works ſhe preſents the ſeal of the 
Almighty. This divine impreſſion, this unaltera- 
ble prototype of every thing that exiſts, is the model 
by which the operates; a model of which all the 
characters are indelibly expreſſed; a model which is 
always new, and which the number of copies pro- 
duced from it, however infinite it may be, dozs no- 
thing more than renovate. 

Every thing, then, has been created, and nothing 
has yet been annihilated. Nature forms a balance 
between theſe two limits without ever inclining more 
to the one than to the other. Let us endeavour to 
mark her proceedings in a few points of this im- 
menſe ſpace which the has occupied and traverſed 
from the origin of time. 

What objects preſent themſelves! We behold an 
immenſe circumference of matter, which would 
have formed but an uſeleſs, a terrible maſs, had ir 
not been divided into ſeparate parts by ſpaces a 
thouſand time more immenſe. Thouſands, howe- 
ver, of luminous globes, placed at inconceivable 
diſtances from each other, are the baſes which ferve 
for a foundation to the edifice of the wortd, while 
thouſands of opaque globes, circulating round _ 
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firſt ones, compoſe the moving order and architec- 
ture of it, By two primitive forces are theſe great 
maſfes agitated, rolled; rranſported and animated. 
Of theſe each acts without intermifſion, and both, 
by combining their efforts, trace the zones of the ce- 
leſtial ſpheres, eſtabliſh in che middle of the vacuum 
fixed places and determined tracks; and it is from 
the very boſom of motion that the equilibrium of 
worlds, that the repoſe of the univerſe, is pro- 
Auced. 
Of theſe forces the firſt is ls divided. Thus 
it is not, however, with the ſecond. Each atom 
of matter poflefles the ſame quantity of the force at- 
traction; but each globe poſſeſſes a different quan- 
tity of the force of impulſion. Thus ſome ſtars are 
fixed, and ſome are erratic; ſome groves jeem to 
be formed merely to attract, and others to puth, or 
be puſhed ; ſome ſpheres have received a Common 
impulſion, and others a particular one; ſome ſtars 
are ſolitary, and others accompanied with ſatellites, 
with bodies of light and matles! of darkneſs, with 
planets af which the different parts enjoy, only ſuc- | 
ceſfively'a borrowed light, with comets which ate 
loſt in the obſcurities of the profundities of ſpace, 
and return after an interval of centuries furniſhed 
with renovated fire ; ſome ſuns appear and difappear 
alternately,. and others, once "I vaniſh and never 
more return. 
Heaven is the region for great events; but hardly 
is the eye of man capable of embracing them. A 
un which periſhes, and which cauſes the cataſtrophe 
of a world, or of a ſyſtem of worlds, Produccs no 
effect to n but that of a wavering flame, which 
blazes, and is extingutthed. Confined to the terre- 
{trial atom on which he vegetaies, man views that 
atom as a world, and views other worlds as nothing 
more than atoms. 
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The carth which he inhabits, indeed, hardly di- 
ſtinguiſhable among the other globes, and totally 
invifible from the remote ſpheres, is a million of 
times ſmaller than the ſun which illuminates it, and 
a thouſand times ſmaller than other planets which 
like it are ſubordinate to the power ot this ſtar, and 
forced to circulate around it. Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, the Earth, Venus, Mercury, and the Sun, 
occupy that ſmall ſpot which we call ozr Univerſe. 
Theſe planets, with their ſatellites, compoſe one 
wheel of vait diameter, which, turned round with 
rapidity, becomes heated and inflamed, and neceſſa- 
rily diffuſes warmth and light to the very extremitics 
of its circumference. While this movement laſts 
(and that it will laſt to eternity is certain, unleſs the 
great mover of all things ſhould prevent it by em- 
ploying as much force to deſtroy as was neceſſary to 
create it) the ſun will ſhine, and will fill with its 
{ſplendor all the ſpheres of the world. And as, in a 
ſyſtem where every thing attracts nothing can be 
loſt, nothing can be removed, without being re— 
ſtored, without being returned, ſo, the quantity of 
matter remaining always the ſame, this fruitful 


ſource of light, and of life, will never be exhauſted; 


the other ſuns, which in like manner continually dart 
forth their flames, communicating to our ſun altoge- 
ther as much light as they receive from it. 

The comets, much lets numerous than the pla- 
nets, and dependent, like them, on the power of 
the ſun, preis likewiſe on this common focus, and 
contribute to the general blaze. They form a part 


of our univerſe, fince, like the planets, they are 


ſubject to the attraction of the ſun. In their im- 
pulſive movement, however, they have nothing in 
common either with each other, or with the planets; 
cach of rhem circulates in a different manner, and 


deſcribes orbs of more or leſs length, at different pe- 
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riods of time, ſome in the courſe of a few years, and 


ſome in the courſe of as many centuries. 


It is by its magnitude that the ſun rules the other 
globes. As the force it poſſeſſes was communicated in 
proportion toits ſize, which is incomparably ſuperiorto 
that of any comet, and as it contains a thouſand times 
more matter than the largeſt planets, they can neither 
diſorder it, nor withdraw themſelves from its power, 
which, being extended to immenſe diſtances, con- 
tains them all, and leads back, at the expiration of 
a certain period, thoſe which had deviated the far- 
theft. At their return, ſome even approach it ſo 
nearly, that, after having been chilled for centuries 
back, they experience an inconceivable degree of 
heat. By theſe alterations of extreme heat and 
eold, as well as by the inequalities of their motion, 
which is ſometimes prodigioufly quick, and ſome- 
times infinitely flow, - they are ſubject to ſtrange vi- 
ciſſitudes. They are, as it were, worlds in diſor- 
der, in compariſon of planets, whole orbits being 
more regular, motions more equal, and tempera- 
ture always the fame, ſeem to be places of repoſe, 
where, every thing being permanent, Nature 1s at 
liberty to eſtabliſh a plan, to act with umformity, 
and to diſplay ſucceſſively her full extent. Anndft 
theſe choſen globes, theſe erratic ſtars, that to 
which we belong ſeems to enjoy a ſuperior privi- 
lege. It is leſs cold, leſs remote, than Saturn, Ju- 
piter, and Mars; nor is it ſo ſcorching as Venus 
and Mercury, which ſeem to make too near an ap- 
proach to the ſtar of day. 

With what magnificence does Nature ſhine upon 
the earth, in conſequence of this pre-eminence ! 
With a pure light, diffuſed from the Eaſt to the 
Welt, are the hemiſpheres of our globe ſucceſſively 
gilded; a light and tranſparent element environs it; 
a mild and fertile warmth animates and puſhes forth 
all the ſceds of life, while ſalutary waters contribute 
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to their ſupport and their growth; eminences diſtri- 
buted over the land check the vapours of the air 
in their progreſs, and render thoſe ſources inex- 
hauſtible, and perpetually new; immenſe cavities, 
formed for their reception, divide the continents. 
The extent of the ocean is as great as that of the 
land; nor is it a cold, and fterile element; it is a 
new empire as rich, and as numerouſly inhabited, as 
the former, | 

By the finger of God have its confines been 
marked. Should it encroach upon the ſhores of the 
Weſt, it would leave a ſpace of additional dry land 
on the Eaſt. This unmenſe maſs of water, inactive 
in itſelf, is governed by the impreſſions of the hea- 
venly motions ; it is balanced by regular oſcillations 
of flux and reflux ; it riſes and falls with the ſtar of 
night, the former particularly when, in the equi- 
noctial periods, the ſtars of day and night co- 
operate. 

In no inſtance is our correſpondence with the fir- 
mament more clearly to be diſtinguiſhed than in the 
preſent one. From theſe uniform and general move- 
ments reſult variable and particular movements; 
changes happen in the poſition of the earth; at the 
bottom of the ſea hollow ſpaces are formed, and 
eminences ſimilar to thoſe we behold on the ſur- 
face of the land ; it contains currents allo which, 
following the direction of thoſe eminences, acquire 
thereby a figure of which all the angles correſpond, 
and flowing in the midſt of the waves, as the waters 
flow over the earth, are in effect rivers of the ſea. 

The air, {till more light, more fluid, than the 
water, obeys at the ſame time a greater number of 
powers. The remote action of the ſun and of the 
moon, the immediate action of the ſea, of the hear 
which rarefies it, of the cold which condenſes it, are 
fources of a continual agitation in this element. The 
winds are its currents; theſe puſh before them and 
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aſſemble the clouds, produce meteors, and tran- 
ſport to the arid ſurface of the land humid va- 
pours from the ſea ; they determine hurricanes, and 
diſtribute around fertile ſhowers, and benign devs ; 
they diſorder the movements of the ſea ; they agi- 
tate the fluctuating ſurface of the waters; they re- 
ſtrain or precipitate their currents; and through 
them the enraged ocean towers toward the ſkies, and, 
beats againſt rocks which are immoveable, and 
which, with all their efforts, they can neither deſtroy 
nor {urmount. | 

Raiſed above the level of the ſea, the earth is 
ſheltered from its irruptions. Its ſurface, enamelled 
with flowers, adorned with a verdure perpetually re— 
novated, inhabited by thouſands and thouſands of 
ſpecies of different animals, is a place of repoſe, an 
abode fraught with every thing that can yield de- 
light, in which man, placed in "order to ſecond Na- 
ture, preſides over every other being. Alone capa- 
ble of knowing him, and worthy to admire him, 
God has made him the ſpectator of the univerſe and 
the witneſs of his wonders. The divine ſpark with 
which he is animated renders him a partaker of the 
divine myſteries. By this ſpark it is that he thinks 
and reflects; and it is by it that he reads in the vo- 
lume of Nature, as in a copy of the divinity. | 

Nature is the exterior throne of the divine mag- 
nificence. In contemplating and ſtudying this, man 
raiſes himſelf by degrees to the interior throne of 
omnipotence. Formed to adore the Creator, be. 
commands all the creatures; the vaſſal of heaven, 
the ſovereign of the catth, he ennobles it, peoples 
it, enriches it; among living beings he eſtabliſhes 
order; ſubordination, barmony ; even Nature he 
embelliſhes, he cultivates, he extends, he poliſhes; : 
he rids it of the thorn and the thiſtle, and multiplics 
in it the grape and the roſe, 
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If we take a view of thoſe deſert coaſts, of thoſe 
gloomy regions, hithertouncultivated and unfrequent- 
ed by man, we ſhall find, that Nature, who ſhines every 
where elſe by her youth, appears there to be in a ſtate 
of decrepidneſs. The earth oppreſſed with weight, and 
ſurmounted with the wreck 812 productions, become 
decayed and corrupted, preſents to the eye, inſtead 
of a flouriſhing verdure, nothing but a vaſt encum- 
bered waſte. In the lower grounds we meet with 
waters ſtagnated and fetid, for want of having chan- 
nels formed through which they might flow ; with 
a foil, which, neither ſolid nor liquid, remains alike 
uſeleſs to the tenants of the earth and of the water 
with marſhes, which, covered with aquatic and 
noiſome plants, ſerve only to nouriſh venemous 
inſects. 

In ſuch ſavage places what good herbs might be 
produced are ſuppreſſed by the bad ones. No where 
do we behold that beautiful turf which frems to 
form the down of the carth, and which announces 
its brilliant fecundity ;: no where do we behold any 
track, any communication, any veſtige of intelli- 
gence, Obliged to follow the paths of every fero- 
cious animal, it he means to over-take it, and to be 
perpetually upon the watch, in order to prevent his 
falling a prey to it, alarmed when he hears their 
cry, and terrified at the very ſilence of his dreary ſo- 
litude, may we not, while he turns his eyes from 
the comfortleſs objects around him, ſuppoſe ſome ſuch 
ſentiments as the followingto occur to a rational being: 
« Brute Nature is hideous; and it is J, Talone, 
who am capable of rendering it agreeable, Let 
us dry up theſe marſhes ; let us open channels for 
all theſe ſtagnant waters ; let us form them into 
rivulets, into canals ; let us deſtroy all theſe rank 
« weeds, theſe withered and uſeleſs trees which 
“ encumber the ground. Theſe things accom- 
5 pliſhed, inſtead of the noiſome productions of the 
earth, of which the toad compoſes his venom, the 
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& fields will be adorned with the renunculus and the 
« trefoil, with every pleaſant and falutary herb; 
&« flocks of bounding animals will tread on theſe 
© grounds, . hitherto deemed unpaſſable; from 
« them will they obtain a copious ſubſiſtence, 
* will they find an ever-renovating, paſture. 
Theſe new ideas let us till farther employ, in 
order to complete our work: the ox, ſubjected 
« to the yoke, ſhall exert all his ſtrength in tilling 
the ground, which will become young again by 
culture. By our hands will a ſecond Nature be 
5 produced.“ | 

© Thus cultivated, how beautiful is Nature! By 
the care of man, himſelf her principal ornament, her 
nobleſt production, how brilliant does ſhe appear, 
how pompouſly is ſhe adorned! In multiplying 
himſelf, he multiplies her moſt precious ſeed ; and 
as he becomes multiplied, ſo does ſhe ſeem to be- 
come alſo. By his art he calls forth into exiſtence 
every thing before concealed in her boſom. Thence 
what a diſplay of unknown treaſures, what a ſource 
of new opulence! All the flowers, all the fruits of 
the earth, perfected, and multiplied to an infinity; 
all the uſeful ſpecies of animals tranſported from 


their native chmates, propagated, augmented with- 


out number, and the all noxious ones reduced, con- 
fined, baniſhed; gold, and iron more neceſſary 
than gold, obtained from the bowels of the earth ; 


the torrents reſtrained, the rivers directed, confined; 


the ſea itſelf ſubjected, traverſed from one hemi- 


ſphere to the other; the earth, every where acceſii- 
ble, every where rendered as full of life as of fecun- 
dity; the hills loaded with vines and with fruits, 


their ſummits crowned with uſeful trees, and with 


young foreſts ; the deſerts become populous ; roads 
opened, communications every where eſtabliſhed, as 
Jo many teſtimonies of the force, and of the union 
of ſociety : theſe, and a thouſand other monuments 


of 
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of power and grandeur, ſufficiently demonſtrate that 
Man, the {ſovereign of the earth, has changed, has 
renovated its whole ſurface, and that he partakes in 
the empire of Nature. | 
Yet Man reigns not but by the right of conqueſt ; 
nor of that conqueſt can he preſerve the advantages, 
but by a ſeries of cares perpetually renovated. If 
thete ceaſe, every thing languithes, every thing al- 
ters, every thing changes, every thing 1s reſtored to 
the abſolute dominion of Nature. Then the reſumes 
her privileges, eflaces the works of Man, covers with 
duſt and with ruſt his moſt ſtately monuments, by the 
aid of time deſtroys them, and leaves him nothing 
but regret and torrow for having loſt by his folly, 
what his anceſtors had acquired by their labour. | 
Thole periods in which Man forfeits his dominion, 
thoſe ages of barbarity in which every thing goes to 
ruin, are always preceded by war, and accompanied 
with dearth and depopulation. Man, who can do no- 
thing but by numbers, whoſe ſtrength ſolely flows 
from union, whoſe only happineſs confiſts in peace, 
is yet mad enough, by taking up arms, to create to 
himſelf miſery, to effect his own ruin. Excited by 
an inſatiable avidity, and blinded by an ambition 
ſtill more inſatiable, the ſentiments of humanity he 
renounces, all his force he direfts againſt himſelf, 
in ſeeking to deftroy others, he, in reality, deftroys 
himſelf; and when the days of bloodſhed, and of 
carnage are elapſed, when the miſt of glory is diſ- 
pelled, with a melancholy eye he beholds the earth 
laid waſte, the arts buried, nations diſperſed, the 
people weakened, his plans of happineſs blaſted, and 


his real power annihilated. 


GREAT GOD! by whoſe preſence alme Nature 1ss 


ſupported, and the harmony of the univerſe is maintained 
Trov, who from whom thy immoveable emperial throne be- 
holdeft all the celeſtial ſpheres rolling under thy feet, without 
conflict, and without confuſion 3; Thou, who 1% — 
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' boſom ef repoſe, re- preduceſt every inſtant their immenſe 


movements, and in profound tranguillity governeſt alone 
this infinite number of firmaments and of worlds ; reſtore 
at length reſtrre, peace lo the troubled earth ! At thy 
voice let the clamours of diſcord and of war ceaſe 10 re- 
ſound! God oF BENIFICENCE, authcr cf all beings, 
thy paternal looks embrace all the objects of the creation; 
but man is the being of thy choice His ſou! thou haſt 
illuminated with a ray of thy immortal light ; fill up the 
meaſure of thy goodneſs, by aiffuſing into his beart @ ſpark 
of thy leave. This divine ſentiment ſpread abroad over the 
earth, will unite hoſtile natures. No longer will man 
dread the fight of man; no longer will he wield the deſo- 
tating fword ; no longer will the devouring flame of war 
exhauſt the ſource of generations. The human ſbecies, now 
enfeebled, mutilated, nipped in its bud, will ſpring up 
"anew, and will encreaje, will multiply, without number; 
Nature, from being oppreſſed with ſcourges, from being 
ſtentie and abandoned, wii preſently reſume her original 
fecundity ; and we, ALL-BOUNTIFUL GoD, we will 
ſecond her, we will cultivate her, we will, without in- 
termiſfion, obſerve her, in order to offer up to thee, every 
inſtant of our lives, a freſh tribute of admiration, and of 
gratitude. 


a_ * 
— — —_ 


ANOTHER VIEW or NATURE. 


| NE individual, and even a hundred, a thou- 
{and individuals, be they of what ſpecies they 

may, we can conſider as nothing. Species are the 
only beings of Nature; they are beings, moreover, 
which are perpetual, which are as ancient, and as 
permanent as herſelf. In order the better to judge 
of them, we ſhall not at preſent contider them as a 
collection, or a ſeries of individuals, but as a whole 
independent of number, and independent of time ; a 
whole always exiſting, and always the ſame; a 
whole 
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whole, which has been accounted one in the works 
of the creation, and which, of conſequence, forms 
but an unity in Nature. 

Of all ſuch unities the human ſpecies is the firſt; 
the others, from the elephant to the mite, from 
the cedar to the hyſſop, are in the ſecond and third 
clafles : and though different in form, in ſubſtance, 
and even in exiſtence, each, nevertheleſs, holds its 
proper place, ſubſiſts of itſelf, defends itſelf, and 
they all compoſe and repreſent, unitedly, animated 
Nature. This is maintained, and will be main- 
tained hereafter, as it has been hitherto. Neither 
a day, nor an age, nor any portion of time what- 
ever, forms any part of its duration. Time itſelf 
is only relative to individuals, to beings whoſe 
exiſtence is fugitive; but as that of ſpecies is 
permanent, ſo that permanency forms the duration, 
and, their difference, the number. In this manner, 
then, let us confider the ſpecies, let us give to each 
an equal right to the protection of Nature ; they are 
all equally dear to her, for to all ſhe has given the 
means to exiſt, and to laſt as long as ſhe laſts her- 
ſelf. 

Let us do more, let us, for the preſent, put the 
ſpecies in the place of the individual, We have 
ſeen what the view of Nature is to man ; let us 
imagine what the view of it would be to a being 
who ſhould repreſent the human ſpecies at large. 
When, in one of the fine days of ſpring, we behold 
the verdure re-appear, and the flowers begin to 
blow; when the bee begins to revive, the ſwallow to 
return, the nightingale to chaunt of love; when, 
ſtimulated by that appetite, the ram begins to 
bound, the bull to low ; when, in fine, all animated 
beings begin to ſeek each other, and to torm them- 
ſelves into pairs, in order to produce other - animated 
beings.z we form no idea but that of a re-produc- 
tion, of a new life, When, on the other hand, * 
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the gloomy ſeaſon of froſt and ſnow, we behold 
them become indifferent; when we behold them fly 
from, inſtead of ſeeking, each other; when the in- 
habitants of the air have deſerted our climates, thoſe 
of the water have loſt their liberty under the ice, all 
the infects have diſappeared or are deſtroyed, and 
moſt of the animals, become torpid, are concealed 
in their retreats; when the earth has become har- 
dened, the plants are dried up, and the leaſleſs 
trees, finking under loads of ſnow, bend toward the 
ground ; every thing preſents the ideas of languor 
and annihilation. | 
- Theſe ideas, nevertheleſs, of renovation and de- 
ſtruction, or rather theſe images of life and death, 
however great, however general, they may appear 
to us, are only indivdual and particular ones. -Thus, 
as an individual, does man judge of Nature. The 
being which we have employed as the repreſentative 
of the ſpecies, views her in a more enlarged, a more 
eneral light. In this deſtruction, in this renova- 
tion, in all theſe ſucceſſions, he beholds nothing 
but permanency and duration. To him the ſcaſon 
of one year is the ſame with what it was the preceding 
onè, the ſame with what it invariably has been from 
the beginnning of time, And in fact, were we to 
live, to ſubſiſt for ever, were all the beings which 
ſurround us to ſubſiſt allo for ever, in their preſent 
ſtate, and were all the works of Nature whatever, to 
remain perpetually as they now preſent themſelves, 
the very idea of time would vaniſh, and the indivi- 
dual would become the ſpecies. 

Why, then, ſhould wedeny ourſelves a ſhort view 
of Nature, under this new aſpect ? On his entrance 
into the world, man is indeed enveloped in dark- 
neſs. Born with a ſoul as naked as his body, he 1s 
alike deſtitute of knowledge, and of the poſſibility 
of ſelf- defence; his qualities are merely paſhve ;. he 
can only receive the impreſſions of objects; nor is 8 
| tl 
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till the expiration of a conſiderable period after the 
light has ſhone upon his eyes that it begins to illu- 
minate them. Ar firſt, from Nature he receives 
every thing, to Nature he returns nothing ; but no 
ſooner have his ſenſes acquired ſtrength, no ſooner is 
he capable of comparing his ſenſations, than he 
forms ideas, retains, extends, combines them. 

Man, and eſpecially the man whoſe mind is in- 
formed, is not to be conſidered as a mere individual; 
he repreſents, in a great meaſure, the whole human 
ſpecies. He begins by receiving from his progeni- 
tors what knowledge they had themſelves received 
from theirs : theſe, having acquired the divine art of 
expreſſing thought, and of tranſmitting it to poſte- 
rity, became, as it were, identified with their ſuc- 
ceſſors; and in the ſame manner will our ſucceſſors 
be identified with us. This union, in a ſingle man, 
of the experience of a number of ages, removes ad 
infinitum the limits of his exiſtence : no longer is he 
a fimple individual, confined, hike the others, to the 
ſenſations of the preſent moment, to the experience 
of the preſent day ; he is nearly the being which we 
have ſubſtituted for the entire ſpecies; he knows 
what is paſt, ſees what is preſent, judges of what is 
to come ; and in the torrent of time, which drives 
head-long before it, which abſorbs, all the. indivi- 
duals of the Univerſe, he ſtill finds the ſpecies per- 
manent, ſtill finds Nature invariable. The relation 
of things being always the ſame, the changes of the 
ſe:.fons appear to him as nothing; the laws of rene- 
vation, - in his eyes, only compenſate thoſe of per- 
manency ; and indeed a continual ſucceſſion of be- 
ings is in itſelf nothing more than equivalent to the 
-perpetual exiſtence of an individual of thoſe beings. 

To what purpoſe, then, it may be aſked, 1s this 
parade of generations, this immenſe profuſion of 
teeds, for one of which that thrives a thouſand be- 
come abortive ?—What means this n 
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this multiplication, of beings, which, perpetually 
deſtroying, and perpetually renewing, each other, 
preſent always the ſame ſcene, and never either add 
to, or deduct from, Nature ?—Whence proceed 
theſe alternations of death and life, theſe laws of 
growth and decay, all theſe individual viciſſitudes, 
all theſe renovated repreſentations of one and the 
ſame thing? — They belong to the very effence of 
Nature, and depend on the original eſtabliſhment of 
the mundane machine. Fixed 1n their whole, but 
moveable in each of their parts, the general motions 
of the celeſtial bodies have produced the particular 
movements of the terreſtrial globe. The penetra- 
tive forces with which theſe great bodies are ani- 
mated, by which, however diſtant, they mutually act 
on each other, animate at the lame time every atom 
of matter; and this reciprocal propenſity of all 
theſe parts, the one toward the other, is the firſt 
link of beings, is the principle of the confiſtency of 
things, and the ſupport of the harmony of the 
Univerſe. 

By the great combinations the little affinities have 
been produced. The motion of the earth upon its 
axis having divided into days and nights the ſpaces 
of duration, all the living beings which inhabit the 
earth have their periods of light and of darkneſs, 
their periods for watching and for ſlecping, To 
this firſt combination, a great portion of the animal 
economy is relative; namely, the action of the 
ſenſes, and the movement of the members. Would 
there, for example, be ſenſes to receive light in a world 
which was veiled in perpetual night ? 

As the inclination of the axis of the earth produces 
in its annual motion round the ſun durable alterna- 
tions of heat and cold, which we have called ſeaſons, 
ſo all beings have, in whole or in part, their ſeaſon 
of life, and their ſeaſon of death. On this ſecond 
combination depend entirely the fall of leaves and 

fruits, 
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fruits, the withering of herbs, the death of inſects. 


In climates where it does not take place, the 
exiſtence of vegetables is never ſufpended, nor 
is that of inſects cut ſhort. And do we not be- 
hold under the line, where the four ſeaſons form but 
one, the earth always covered with flowers, the 
trees continually green, and Nature revelling in a 
perpetual ſpring ? 

The particular conſtitution of animals and of 
plants is relative to the general temperature of the 
terreſtrial globe; and this temperature depends on 
Its firuation, that is, on the diſtance at which it 1s 
placed from the fun, More remote, our animals 
could not live, our plants could not vegetate; leſs 
remote, water, blood, every liquid whatever, would 
loſe its fluidity : ice and fire are the elements of 
death ; of lite the firſt ſeed is, temperate heat. 

The living molecules diffuſed over all organiſed 
bodies are relative, both as to action and number, 
to the molecules of light which ſtrike all matter, and 
penetrate it with their heat. Wherever the rays of 
the ſun have an opportunity to warm the earth, its 
| ſurface becomes vivified, covered with verdure, and 
| crowded with animals. Even ice, on its diſſolvin 
into water, ſeems to fertiliſe. This element is more 
prolific than that of earth; with heat it receives 
both motion and life. Though it produces fewer 
plants, it produces, nevertheleſs, more animals, 
each ſeaſon, than the earth maintains, As all the 
creatures which ſwim on the ſurface of the waters, or 
which inhabit their depths, have not, like terreſtrial 
ones, an ample fund for ſubſiſtence in the vegetable 
ſubſtances, they are forced to live on each other; 
and on this combination it is, that their immenſe 
multiplication depends. 

Each ſpecies of the one as well as of the other 
having been once created, the firſt individuals ſerved 
as a model to all their deſcendants. The body of each 
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animal, or of each vegetable, is a mould in which 
are indifferently aſſimilated the otganic molecules of 
all the animals or vegetables which have been de- 
ſtroyed by death, and conſumed by time. The 
brute parts which had a ſhare in their compoſition 
return to the common maſs of brute matter; but 
the organic parts, ſtill ſubfiſting, are reſumed by 
organiſed bodies. At firſt imbibed by vegetables, 
and afterwards abſorbed by the animals which feed 
on vegetables, they contribute to the development, 
the maintenance, and the growth of both ; they con- 
ſtitute their life, and, circulating continually from 
body to body, animate all organiſcd beings, 

The ſource of living ſubſtances is always, there- 
fore, the ſame ; nor . it at all vary but in form, 
In the ages of abundance, in the periods of greateſt 
population, the number of men, of domeſtic animals, 
and of uſeful plants, ſeems to occupy and cover the 
whole ſurface of the earth; in thoſe of dearth, 
and of depopulation, that of ferocious animals, of 
noxiods inſects, of unprofitable plants, aſſumes the 
ſuperiority, and triumphs in its turn, Theſe varia- 
tions, however ſenſibly felt by man, are indifferent 
to Nature, Far from protecting one of her pro- 
ductions at the expence of another, ſhe ſupports 
them all: the number of individuals ſhe over-looks ; 
or, if ſhe does view individual exiſtences, ſhe oon. 
ders them as ſucceſſive images of one and the ſame 
impreſſion, as fleeting ſhadows of which the ſpecies 
15 the body, 

There exiſts, therefore, upon the earth, in the 
air, and in the water, a determinate quantity of or- 
ganic matter which nothing can deſtroy ; there exiſts, 
at the ſame time, a determinate number of moulds 
capable of aſfimilating it to themſelves, which are 
every inſtant deſtroyed, every inſtant renovated; and 
this number of moulds, or individuals, though va- 
Tiable in each ſpecies, is in the whole, nevertheleſs, 
ſtill the ſame, ſtill proportioned to the quantity of 
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living matter. Were this redundant, were it not at 
all times equally employed, and altogether abſorbed 


by the exiſting moulds, others would be formed 
from it, and we ſhould fee new ſpecies appear; 
fiance this living matter is perpetually in action, and 
cannot remain idle, and ſince its bare union with 


brute parts is ſufficient for the formation of orga- 


niſed bodies. 


On this grand combination, or rather on this in- 
variable proportion, the very form of Nature actu— 


-ally depends. As her laws are fixed as 'to the num- 


ber, the ſupport, and the equilibrium of ſpecies, ſhe 


would conſtantly have the ſame appearance, ſhe 


would, in all ages, and in all countries, be abſo- 
lutely and relatively the ſame, did ſhe not vary as 


much as poſſible in all the individual forms. The 


impreſhon of each ſpecies is a type of which the 
principal ſtrokes are graved in characters permanent, 
and never to be effaced. All the acceflory touches, 
however, vary; no individual perfectly reſembles 
another, no ſpecies exiſts without a great number of 
varieties. In the human ſpecies, though on that 
the ſeal of the divinity has chiefly reſted, the im- 
preſſion varies from white to black, from ſmall to 
great, and in ſundry other particulars. The Lap- 
lander, the Patagonian, the Hottentot, the Euro- 
pean, the American, the Negro, though all ſprung 
from the ſame father, are far, however, from re- 
ſembling each other as brothers. 

All the ſpecies, therefore, are ſubject to indivi- 
dual differences; but it is otherwiſe with the perma- 
nent varieties, with thoſe which deſcend from gene- 
ration to generation. The more the ſpecies is ele- 
vated, the more is the type of it ſtrong, and the leſs 
does it admit of variety. Of this we find more in- 
ſtances in ſmall animals than the great ones. In the 
former we alſo find more approximate ſpecies. As 
the unity of the ſpecies is more firmly eſtabliſhed, ſo 
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is the diſtance by which it is ſeparated from others 
more extenſive, in the latter. How many varie- 
ties, how many approximate ſpecies, accompany, 
follow, or precede the ſquirrel, the rat, and other 
petty animals, while. the elephant marches peerleſs 
at the head of all ? 

The brute matter which compoſes the maſs of our 
earth, 1s not a ſubſtance which has been exempted 
from alterations; every thing has been moved by 
the force of great and little agents, every thing has 
more than once been handled by Nature. The ter- 
raqueous globe has been penetrated by fire, and at- 
terwards covered over, and acted upon by water: 
the ſand which fills it inwardly is a glaſſy matter, 
and the thick beds of clay which cover it outwardly, 
are only the ſame ſand diſſolved by the reſidence of 
the water; nor are all ſtones, all minerals whatever, 
any thing more than this glaſſy matter, of which 
the parts have been united, prefled together, or ſe- 
parated, according to the laws of their affinity. 

All theſe brute — exiſt, and would exiſt, 
independently of animals and vegetables; but of 
others there are numbers which derive their origin 
from the remnants of organiſed bodies. Marble, 
lime-ſtone, grave], chalk, marl, are formed ſolely 
from the remains of ſhells, and from thoſe of little 
animals. Theſe, while they transform the water of 
the ſea into ſtone, produce all kinds of coralline ſub- 
ſtances, of which the varieties are without number, 
and the quantities are almoſt immenſe. Sea-coal, 
turf, and the other matters which are found in the 
exterior-beds of the earth, are merely the reſidue of 
vegetables more or leſs waſted, rotten, and con- 
ſumed. Laſtly, other matters fewer in number, as 
Pumice-ſtones, ſulphur, iron-droſs, &c. have been 
thrown up by volcanos, and produced by a ſecond 
action of fire upon the former matters. To theſe 
three great combinations may be reduced all the affi- 
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nities of brute bodies, and all the ſubſtances of the 
animal world. | 

The laws of affinity, by which the conſtituent 
parts of theſe different ſubſtances are ſeparated from 
other ſubſtances, in order to unite with each other, 
and to form homogeneous matters, are the ſame as 
1s the general law, by which all the celeſtial bodies 
act upon each other. A globule of water, of ſand, 
or of metal, acts upon another globule as the plobe 
of the earth acts upon that of the moon ; and if to 
this day theſe laws of affinity have been conſidered 
as different from thoſe of gravitation, it 1s becauſe 
they have not been properly underſtood, it is be- 
cauſe the object has not been comprehended in its 
full extent. 

Figure, which, in the celeſtial bodies, contri- 
butes nothing, or in a manner nothing, to the law 
of their reciprocal action, becauſe the diſtance is 
very great, contributes, on the contrary, almoſt 
every thing, when there 1s little or no diſtance. If 
the moon and the earth, inſtead of being ſpherical, 
were both of a ſhort cylindrical figure, and of a dia- 
meter equal to that of their ſpheres, by this differ- 
ence of figure the law of their reciprocal action would 
not be ſenſibly altered, becauſe, at the ſame time, 
there would be very little variation in the diſtance of 
any of the parts of the moon from thoſe of the earth. 
But were theſe two globes to become very extenfively 
cylindrical, and to border upon each other, the law 
of their mutual action would appear widely dif- 
ferent; becauſe the diſtance of cach of their parts in 
themſelves, as well as relatively to the parts of the 
other, would have undergone a prodigious Change. 
Thus, whenever a figure contributes as an element 
to the diſtance, the law ſeems to vary, though in 
reality it is ſtill the fame. | 

By following this principle, the human mind may 
ke a ſtep farther, and peagtrate ſtill deeper into 
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the boſom of nature. Of the conftituent parts of 
bodies, we know not the figure. Though ftrangers to 
their form, we yet are certain, that water, air, earth, 
metals, all homogeneous matters, are compoſed of 
elementary parts ſimilar to each other. With the aid 
of calculation, poſterity will, perhaps, be able to 
open this new field of knowledge, and to aſcertain 
with tolerable exactneſs the figure of the elements of 
bodies. They will ſet out on the principle now eſta- 
bliſhed, namely, that all matter is attractive in an 
inverſe direction from the ſquare of the diſtance, and 
that this general law only appears to vary in parti- 
cular attractions, from the effect of the figure of the 
conſtituent parts of each ſubſtance, becauſe this figure 
becomes an element in the diſtance. 

When, therefore, they ſhall have acquired, by re- 
iterated experiments, a knowledge of the law of at- 
traction belonging to a particular ſubſtance, they will 
be able to find, by calculation, the figure of its con- 
ſtituent parts. Let us ſuppoſe, for example, that, 
after putting ſome. quick filver upon a ſuperficies 
perfectly ſmooth, we diſcover, by experiments, 
that this fluid metal is always attracted in an inverſe 
direction from the cube of the diſtance, the next ſtep 
will be to diſcover, by rules of falſe poſition, what 
the figure is which gives this expreſſion, and this 
figure will be that of the conſtituent parts of the quick 
filver. If by theſe experiments it were found, that 
this metal is attracted in an inverſe direction from the 
{quare of the diſtance, it would be demonſtrated, that 
its conſtituent parts are ſpherical, fince the ſphere is 
the, only figure which gives this law, and fince at 
whatever diſtance globes are placed, the law of their 
attraction is ſtill the ſame. 

Newton has juſtly ſuppoſed, that the chymical af- 
finities, which are no other than the particular affini- 
ties of which we have here been ſpeaking, were ef- 
ſected by laws not unlike the laws of gravitation. _ 
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does not, however, ſeem to have perceived, that all 
thoſe particular laws are only fimple modifications of 
the general law, and that they appear different from 
it, merely becauſe at a very tmall diſtance, the power 
of atoms, which are attracted together, contributes 
as mueh as, and perhaps more than, the mats to the 
expreſſion of the law; this figure belonging then in 
a very eminent degree to the element of dittance, 

On this theory it is, nevertheleſs, that the intimate 
knowledge of the compoſition of brute bodies de- 
pends; as the fund of all matter is the ſame, ſo alſo 
would be the maſs and fize, or, otherwiſe to ex- 
preſs it, the form, if the figure of the conſtituent 
parts were fimilar. One homogeneous ſubſtance can- 
not differ from another, but in proportion as the 
figure of its primitive parts is different. Lhat of 
which all the molecules are ſpherical, muſt be ſpeci. 
fically oae half lighter than that of which all the mo- 
lecules are cubical; becauſe, from the impoſſibility 
of the former touching each other but by points, 
equal intervals are left at the ſpace they occupy, 
while the ſuppoſed cubical parts are all capable of be- 
ing united, without leaving the ſmalleſt interval, and 
conſequently of forming a ſubſtance one half more 
heavy than the other, | 

Though figures may vary ad infinitum, it a ppeas, 
however, that of theſe there exiſt fewer 1n- Nature 
than the mind, perhaps, conceives. Of weight and 
of lightneſs ſhe has fixed the limits. Gold and air are 
the two extremes of all denſity; between theſe two 
boundaries, therefore, are, compriſed all the 
admitted, and executed by Nature, while all thoſe 
which might have produced ſubſtances more weighty, 
or more light, have been rejected. | 

It is to be obſerved, however, that when I ſpeak 
of figures employed by Nature, -I do not mean, that 
they are neceflarily, or even exactly, fimilar to the 
geometrical figures which exiſt in gur brain, Theſe 
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it is by ſuppoſition that we render regular, and by 
abſtractian that we render ſimple. There are, per- 
haps, neither exact cubes, nor perfect ſpheres in the 
univerſe; but as nothing exiſts without form, and as, 
according to the diverſity of ſubſtances, the figures of 
their elements are different; io there are ſome which 
neceſſarily approach the ſphere, the cube, and all 
the other regular figures which we have imagined.. 
What frequently preſents itfelf to our mind as pre- 
ciſe, abſolute, abſtracted, is not to be found in re- 
ality ; becauſe, every thing is relative, every thing 
is effected by ſhades, every thing 1s combined by 
approximation. 
In like manner when J ſpoke of a ſubſtance being 

entirely full, becauſe it was compoſed of cubical 
parts, and of another ſubſtance, which was not half 


full, becauſe its conftituent parts were ſpherical, I 
only meant, that they were comparatively ſo, nor 


did I pretend, that ſuch ſubſtances exiſted in reality. 


In tranſparent bodies, as glaſs, for example, which 


has both denfity and weight, we experimental! 


know, that the quantity of matter is exceeding] 


ſmall, compared with the extent of the intervals; 
and it is a truth capable of demonſtration, that in 

Id, which of all ſubſtances is the moſt denſe, there 
is much more of vacuity than of plenitude. 

The object of rational mechaniſm is, the conſide- 
ration of the powers of nature, that of ſenſible me- 
chaniſm, is nothing more than the- combination of 
our own particular powers, and is reduced to the art 
of forming machines; an art which, from the dic- 


tates of neceffity and of convenience, has been culti- 


vated in all ages, and in which the ancients ex- 
celled as well as ourſelves. Rational mechaniſm, 
however, may be termed the produce of our own 
days. All the philoſophers, from Ariſtotle to Deſ- 
cartes, have reaſoned as the multitude reaſoned, * 
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the nature of motion. The effect for the cauſe they 
unanimouſly miſtook. The only force they knew 
was impulfion ; and even of this their ideas were er- 
roneous. They attributed to it the effects of other 
forccs,-and endeavoured to refer to it all the phæ- 
nomena of the world, | | 
Before this project could be plauſible, and the 
thing poſſible, it was neceſſary, however, that this 
impulſion, which they conſidered as a ſole cauſe, 
ſhould be a general and permanent effect which be- 
longed to all matter, and which had been continu- 
ally exerciſed from the beginning of time. The 
contrary was demonſtated to them. Did they not 
ſee that, in ſettled bodies, this force does not exiſt, 
that in bodies put into motion, its effect ſubſiſts but 
a ſhort time, that it is preſently deſtroyed by the re- 
ſiſtances it meets with; that in order to renew it, a 
new impulſion is requiſite, that, of conſequenec, 
far from being a general cauſe, it is, on the contrary, 
only a particular effect: an effect dependant on 
more general effects? | | 

Now a general effe& is what ought, with pro- 
priety, to be termed a cauſe. Of this general et- 
fect the real cauſe will remain for ever unknown to 
us; becauſe, we know. nothing but by compariſon, 
and becauſe, the effec being ſuppoſed general, and 
and appertaining equally to every thing, we can com- 
pare it to nothing, or of conſequence, know it 
otherwiſe than by the fact. Thus attraction, or, if 
the reader pleaſes, gravity, being a general effect, 
which is common to all matter, and demonſtrated 
by the fact, ought to be conſidered as a cauſe, to 
which, moreover, ought to be referred the other 
particular cauſes, and even impulſion, fince it is 
leſs general, and leſs permanent, 

The only difficulty conſiſts in diſcovering wherein 
impulſion may in reality depend on attraction, If 


we reflect on the communication of motion by con- 
Vor, II. 3 0 cuſſion, 
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cuſſion, we ſhall plainly perceive, that jt cannot be 
tranſmitted from oue body to another, but by the 
means of a ſpring, and at the ſame time, we ſhall dif- 
cover, that all the hypotheſis which have been form- 
ed relative to the tranſmiſſion of motion into hard 
bodies are altogether imaginary, and impoſſible to 
be executed in Nature. A body perfectly hard, 
and a body perfectly elaſtic, are in fact nothing but 
beings of the mind: neither the one nor the other 
exiſts in reality, becauſe i in reality there exiſts. vo- 
thing abſolute, nothing in the extreme, and becauſe 
the word perfect, as well as the idea of it, refers 
ſolely to ſuch. things as actually are ſo. 

If there were no ſpring in matter, there would, of 
conſequence, be no power of impulſion. When we 
throw a ſtone, was not the motion which that ſtone 
retains, communicated to it by the arm that threw 
it? When a body in motion encounters another 
body which is in a ſtate of inaction, how can we 
conceive it to communicate its own motion to it, 
unleſs it is by compreſſing the ſpring of its elaſtic 
parts, which immediately recovering itſelf after the 
compreſſion, diffuſes over the whole maſs the ſame 
force which it has received ? 

How a body perfectly hard could admit this force 
we cannot comprehend ; and indeed, it 1s highly 
uſeleſs to endeavour to comprehend, ſince in realuy 
no ſuch body exiſts. All bodies, on the contrary, 
are endued with a ſpring, Experiments in electricity 
prove, that its elaſtic force belongs generally to all 
matter, Though in the infide of bodies, therefore, 
there were no ſpring but that of this electrical mar- 
ter, it would ſuthce for the communication of mo- 
tion; and confequently it is to this grand ſpring, as 
being a general effect, that we ought to attribute the 
particular cauſe of im pulſion. 

Now, if we reflect on the mechaniſm of this | 
ſpring, we ſhall find that its force depends itſelf 5 

that 
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that of attraction. In order to render this truth 
more evident, let us ſuppoſe the moſt ſimple ſpring, 
a ſolid angle of iron, or of any other hard matter, 
What 1s the conſequence when we compreſs it ? We 
force the parts adjoining to the ſummit of the angle 
to bend, that 1s, to remoye a little from each other ; 
and in the inſtant that the compreſſion ceaſes, they 
return to their former ſtate, Their adherence, from 
which the cohefion of the body reſults, is well- 
known to be an effect of their mutual attraction. 
When we preſs the ſpring, we do not deftroy this 
adherence, becauſe, though we ſeparate the parts, 
we do not, however, remove them ſo far from each 
other as to put them out of their ſphere of mutual 
attraction; and, conſequently, whenever we ceaſe 
to preſs, this force, which we thereby reſtore, as it 
were, to its liberty, is again exerciſed, the ſepa- 
rated parts re-approach each other, and the ſpring is 
re-eſtabliſhed, 

If, on the contrary, by a preſſure too ſtrong, the 
parts are ſo far ſeparated as to exceed their ſphere of 

attraction, the ſpring breaks, becauſe the force of 
the compreſſion has been greater than that of the 
coherence ; in other words, has been greater than 
that of the mutual attraction which united the parts, 
The ſpring cannot, therefore, act but in proportion 
to the coherence of the parts of matter, that is to 
ſay, in proportion as they are united by the force of 
their mutual attraction ; and, of conſequence, the 
ſpring in general, which is alone capable of produ- 
cing impulſion, and impulſion itſelf, have an affinity 
to the force of attraction, and depend upon it as 
particular effects of one general effect. 

Whatever accuracy there may be in theſe ideas, 
and whatever foundation there may be for theſe 
views, I do not expect to ſee them adopted. Peo- 
ple will never reaſon but from their ſenſations, nor 
the multitude of naturaliſts, but from their * 

OW, 
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Now, in.order to judge of what has been here laid 
down, it is neceflary to throw aſide the former, and 
abſolutely to renounce the latrer. Few, therefore, 
will judge of it; and this is the lot of Truth, But 
for Truth the ſuffrages of the million are not re- 
quired, She is loſt in a crowd; and, however auguſt, 
however majeſtic, ſhe is frequently either obſcured 
by old phantoms, or totally obſcured by new and 
brilliant chimeras. &: 

Be this as it may, thus it is that 1 ſee, that T 
comprehend Nature; and perhaps ſhe is ſtill more 
fimple than I repreſent her. My opinion, in a 
word, is, that one individual force is the cauſe of 
all' the phænomena of brute matter; and that this 
force, united with that of heat, produces living 
molecules, on which depend all the effects of orga- 
niſed ſubſtances. E nnen 


End of the Second HVelume. 


